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THE  KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Tlif'  CJnirrJi  IVisttH'ii  of  Srotlcwl  fro)ti  the  Vninmenrement  (f  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Era  to  the  Vresent  Centanj.  I5y  the  Rev.  .loiiN  Cunningham, 
^liiiister  of  Crieif.  '<1  Vols.  Edinburgh  :  A.  A  C.  J51aek. 

Time  was  when  mention  of  tlie  “  Kii*k  ”  of  Scotland  awakened 
south  of  tlie  Border  anything  but  the  ideas  of  moderation,  peace, 
and  love  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  a  Christian  community. 
The  most  glorious  figures  in  its  history  a])])eared  as  stern,  unbending 
fanatics;  the  most  stirring  events  were  clouded  by  visions  of  wild 
enthusiasm  and  unrighteous  resistance  to  the  ])owers  that  be.  Jlap- 
])ily  matters  are  changed  ;  the  accurate  investigations  of  .M'Erie  and 
others  have  dispersed  many  of  the  prejudices  i*aised  by  the  writings 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  other  superticial  writers.  'The  sneer  at  the 
])salm-singing,  snivelling  C()venant(*r  who  is  made  to  rt'peat  inap])ro- 
])riate  ])ortions  of  Scripture,  and  the  sympathy  with  the  bold,  dash¬ 
ing  cavalier,  red-coated  and  gold-laced,  has  given  ])lace  to  a  more 
just  a])preciation  of  the  merits  of  both  ])arties.  It  is  now  admitted 
that  the  Covenanters  were  neither  fanatics  nor  persecutors,  and  that 
the  nltraism  into  which  they  at  last  undoubt (‘dly  fell  was  the  conse- 
(pience  of  their  isolation  and  persecutions  rather  than  of  their  ])rin- 
ciples.  Jn  trutli,  they  were  the  noble-men  of  Scotland,  standing  out 
for  civil  liberty  and  Gospel  truth  in  a  generation  of  knaves  and 
cowards  ;  rugg(‘d,  if  you  liki‘,  and  l)are,  like  the  hill-sides  on  which 
tluw  sought  shelter,  but  athletic  mighty  men,  hei’oes  in  the  ti*uest  sense 
where  heroism  was  but  a  rare  f[uality.  Indeed,  viewing  the  llistorj’  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  whole — at  least  during  Beformation  times, 
we  learn  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  ])eculiar  service  which  it 
discharged,  not  only  in  the  cause  of  lyibgion  but  in  the  interests  of 
civil  liberty.  With  a  I^irliament  utterly  corrupt  and  worthless,  which 
would  vote  any  measure  patronised  by  the  Court  or  enjoined  by 
the  ])eople — the  confession  of  faith  or  the  covenants  to-day,  and 
blooily  ])ersecutions  to-morrow  ;  with  a  nobility  utterly  debased  and 
sycopliantic,  the  general  assembly  and  the  pulpit  of  the  church  were 
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tlio  only  ])lac*os  in  ^vlli(.•ll  the  trntli  was  fearlessly  spoken.  In 
siOeratinn  ot'this  iiu‘stiinal>le  boon  whieh  even  now  nii^^ht  sonn.tii,. 
l)e  eoveled,  we  are  williiiLT  to  pardon  appearances  of  (‘Xtr;iv;er.i,^.^^. 
and  disloyalty.  It  was  surely  sometliiiiLr  when  dames  VI.  eould  1)^. 
]»ubliely  re])i‘oved  froiii  the  ])id})it,  or  Andrew  Melville  eould  shake 
him  by  the  sleeve,  ealliiiir  him  “  (iod's  silly  vassal,”  and  eharacter- 
isinir  to  his  face  his  (daborate  kinirerafl  as  ‘‘devilish  and  pernieiuus*' 
and  “  mere  mad  folly.”  A  very  dilferent  scene,  indeed,  fioni  that 
when  the  Idnirlish  bishops  in  their  lawn  sleeves, 
liumbly  responded  to  his  most  sacred  .Majesty’s  }>edantic  ariruiiieii- 
tation. 


Whatever,  thoti,  makes  us  better  acquainted  with  the  real  historv 
of  a  Kirk  to  which  the  country  (oved  so  much,  we  are  prepared  to 
hail  as  a  mon*  than  common  addition  to  our  literature.  It  niav 
seem  straiiire  that  with  the  well-known  enthusiasm  of  the  Scotch  loV 


their  country  and  Kirk,  no  complete  or  satisfactory  history  sht)uM 
hitherto  have  been  c(»m])o.sed.  Pre]riratorv  labours,  indeed,  are  nut 
wantimr,  ancient  chronicles,  narratives,  dairies,  and  corres])ondences 
have  been  ])ubli.^hed  in  abundance;  and  the  labours  of  the  historian 
who  has  the  diliLTcnce  to  ])eruse  these  records  and  the  capacitv  to 
form  an  inde])endent  opinion  u])on  tiiem,  have  been  ^’reatly  li^ditened 
in  conse((uence.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small  de;.i’r(‘e  of  expecta¬ 
tion  that  we  took  ii])  the  two  ponderous  volumes  which  are  the 
occasion  of  this  article,  and  with  eipial  disa])pointment  that  we  laid 
them  down.  We  cheerfully  admit  that  the  author  displays  con¬ 
siderable  diliirenee  and  even  learniim^ ;  nor  cuiihl  his  narrative  he 
other  than  interesting,  i^ut  the  student  has  not  iruined  a  sin<.::le  new 
fact  by  it;  and  thoui»*h  the  compilation  Is  both  detailed  and  on  the 
whole  accurate,  the  author  seems  to  have  culled  his  opinions  as  well 
as  his  facts,  at  second-hand;  worst  of  all,  he  aj)]H‘ars  to  us  to  lack 
cordial  symj)athy  with  what  constitutes  the  ru/V'of  the  History  of  the 
Kirk.  After  this  we  shall,  at  least  in  the  meantime,  waive  our 
objections  to  a  style  whiidi,  from  studied  alfcetation,  occasionally 
descends  to  extreme  looseness,  and  defer  s|)ecial  objections  to  the 
narrative  till  we  discuss  the  events  to  which  th.ey  more  j)articularly 


apply. 

The  verv  commencement  of  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotlarul 


lias  a  ]>cculiar  interi‘st.  Passimr  over  a  period  more  or  less  involved 
in  irlooin,  we  tind  ourselves  in  the  Island  of  Iona,  with  St.  Columha 
])reachin<T  the  (ios]>el  and  foundiiiLT  the  first  Christian  Institution  in 
the  country.  Tlu‘se  ]U‘(‘achers  were  unlike  those  whom  Pome  had 
sent  forth,  and,  despite  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cunninsrham,  we  are 
inclineil  to  au'ree  with  Neander,  that,  had  the  distinctively  “  Pritish 
Confession”  continued  in  the  ascendant,  the  course  of  the  Germanie 
chui’ches  would  have  been  dilfertuitly  sha])ed.  Grantinii’  that  much 
superstition  connected  itself  with  the  religion  of  the  Culdees,  tiinj 
t>p]u)sition  the  undis])uted  sujiremacy  of  Pome  was  an  important 
edement,  howt‘ver  trillin<Tf  the  jioints  may  seem  on  which  it  was 
raised.  Put  even  this  latter  concession  we  are  not  prepared  to  make. 


Tin:  KiiiK  or  Scotland. 

'  js  >ram*lvlair  in  ^Fr.  CuiiniiiLrhani  to  sneer  at  the  peculiar  tonsnre 
•111(1  the  stiihhnrn  adhtavnee  to  their  mode  ot‘  ealenlatinir  Kaster,  of 
t!i(‘  (’uldees,  when  he  himself  admits  that  they  denied  the  ol)li<ration 
ol'  clerical  cciihac’V,  and  steadily  refused  to  aeknowledixe  tlu'  sn})re- 
inicv  of  Koine,  th-om  Iona  missionaries  went  forth  to  KiiLrland, 
^vllo  in  a  comparatively  short  period  spretid  the  Clospel.  I"p  to  the 
r»f>o,  all  the  eonstitiieiit  parts  of  the  He])tarehy,  with  the  exeep- 
iion  of  Kent,  adhered  to  the  J>ritish  C'onfession.  Hut  these  simple- 
iniudtMl  1‘vanoelists  were  not  able  to  cope  with  the  intrigues  of 
Koiuish  airents.  The  issue  of  the  discussion  at  Streaneshaleh  between 
tlic  contemliiiLT  parties  luid  been  ])reconeerted.  The  Komish  s])eaker 
(juoted  the  wt'll-known  text,  Thou  art  JVter,”  Arc.,  and  on  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  (hddc*e  that  the  ])assaLrc*  was  1‘ound  in  Scripture,  Kim^ 
()>wv  declared  himself  convinced  of  the  supremacy  of  Koine.  1  )riven 
from  Knolaml  the  Culdee  missionaries  went  to  evanot‘li/.e  the  h(*atlu‘u 
tribes  of  ( lermany.  Jhit  here  also  they  encountered  the  tunisstiries 
uf  the  J’ope,  and  the  result  was  similar  to  that  in  Knudand. 

riic  Po]ush  confession  once  established,  the  Cdiurcdi  ra])idlv'  de¬ 
veloped  and  trained  stremn’th  in  Scotland.  AFonasteries  were  multiplied. 
At  tlie  time  of  the  Keformation  then*  were  no  fewer  than  nearly  -HO 
such  institutions,  with  jibout  '2  or  inmates.  Tlie  ])owt‘r  and 

wealth  of  the  Koman  hicnirchy  in  Scotland  were  ^‘ri'ater  than  in  any' 
otia*!’  country.  JJefore  the  Heibrmation  tlu*y  seem  to  have  possessed 
IK)  less  than  one-half  of  tlu*  whole  national  wealth.  The  con- 
.se(|ucnces  of  such  privileiTcs  in  the  ileti‘rioi*ation  of  the  clei'iLty  and 
ilic  subjection  of  tlie  ])copk‘,  will  readily  be  understood.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  bi*  admitted  that  to  these 
monasteries  ot  the  Komish  jiriesthood  Scotland,  as  otlier  countries 
duriie.:*  the  Aliddle  Ages,  owed  more  than  violi'iit  controversialists 
aiv  willing  to  admit.  The  cultivation  of  litei*ature  and  science,  the 
legislation  ot  the  country  and  education  of  the  ])eople,  and  the  pro- 
^islon  tor  the  ])oor,  were  due  to  the  clergy,  while  their  intluence  in 
sotteiiing  barbarous  manners,  and  interposing  to  (piiet  angry  passiijiis 
— cannot  be  (piestioned.  The  most  tlourishing  jieriod  of  the  Church 
was  during  the  reign  of  David  i.,  that  “sail*  sanct  for  the  Crown,” 
who  originated  the  Scottish  hierarchy,  and  largely  endowed  ecclesi¬ 
astical  establishmmits.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the 
“  jierfcrvid  ”  di^iposition  of  the  Scots  faileil  them  even  during  their 
subjec’tion  to  Rome.  Not  to  spe.ak  of  the  numberless  contentions 
whh  English  jirelates  who  clainu'd  sujiremacy  over  them,  the  Pope’s 
exertions  wei’e  frequently  and  successfully  resisted,  despite  legates,  a 
hift're  and  interdict.  A  notable  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  reign  of  Robert  theHruce,  who  courteously  received 
the  Xuncios  sent  to  threaten  him  with  excommunication  if  he  invaded 
England,  but  returiu'd  their  letters  unopened,  because  not  addressed 
to  him  as  King.  “  There  are  sevend  nobles  in  my  dominions,”  re¬ 
marked  the  monarch,  ‘A'alled  Robert  de  Hruce ;  it  may  be  they  are 
intended  for  some  one  of  them.”  Yet  King  Fiobert  was  far  fi-om 
impious.  Unable  to  perform  his  vow  of  going  to  ihdestine,  he  is 
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said  on  his  dcatlil3ed  to  have  charged  brave  Sir  James  Douglas  to 
carry  his  heart  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  liis  way  thither  Sir  James 
engaged  in  the  war  witli  the  floors  in  Spain.  Overwhelmed  hy 
enemies  in  battle,  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  last  charge  bv  throw^ 
ing  the  casket  with  the  heart  of  the  monarch  before  hinrand  ex¬ 
claiming,  On,  thou  noble  heart,  and  when  the  liruce  leads  the 
Douglas  will  follow.”  It  were  unpardonable  to  close  this  rapid 
survey  without  at  least  alluding  to  those  Scottish  names  which  have 
become  celebrated  in  universal  history.  If  the  fame  of  ^lichael  Scot 
of  Dalwirie,  the  astrologer  of  Frederic  II.,  of  John  Ilollybush,  or 
Sacrol)osco,  ])rofessor  of  mathematics  in  Paris,  or  of  Thomas  Lear- 
mont,  “the  Rhymer,”  are  known  chiefly  to  the  learned,  those  of 
Johannes  Scot  us  Erigena  and  John  Duns  Scotus  are  household 
words  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  a]>pearance  of  Wyclitfe  in  England  opens  a  new  era  in  histon*. 
Never  Ixdbre  had  national  rights  as  opposed  to  papal  ])retensioiis, 
clericjil  duties  as  distinguished  from  hierarchical  ignorance,  aial 
scri]>tural  truth  as  ditlering  from  man’s  inventions,  been  so  clearlv  or 
energetically  ex])oun(led.  Lollardism,  as  the  system  was  called  in 
derision,  died  not  with  its  founder  or  its  early  maidyrs.  For  gener¬ 
ations  it  continued  among  the  people  ;  it  s])read  to  the  continent  and 
found  an  echo  in  Rohemia  ;  it  extended  to  Scotland  and  survived  until 
the  reformation,  the  persecutions  to  which  its  adherents  were  exposed. 
Among  the  important  secondary  means  by  which  the  do^\^lfal  of 
papal  supremacy  was  accelerated,  two  deserve  special  notice.  The 
tirst  of  these  was  the  revival  of  learning,  inaugurated  in  Scotland  by 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s  in  1413,  which  was 
followed  in  1450  by  that  of  Glasgow,  and  by  that  of  King’s  College, 
Aberdeen,  in  1494.  Due  provision  was  made  that  these  schools  of 
learning  should  not  remain  empty.  During  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
the  Scottisli  Parliament  passed  a  measure  ordaining  that  “  all  barons 
and  freeholders  of  substance  should  keep  their  eldest  sons  and  heirs 
at  school  till  they  were  taught  Latin,  philosophy,  and  the  laws,  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds.”  Nor  do  measures  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  unnecessary,  at  least  if  any  credit  attaches  to  the  description 
of  Scotland  given  by  the  celebrated  ^neas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (after¬ 
wards  Pope  Pius  II.)  who  visited  the  country  in  1435.  His  narrative 
is  curious  and  amusing.  Scotland  is  represented  as  “  a  cold  countr}', 

fertile  of  few  sorts  of  grain,  and  generally  void  of  trees . 

The  towns  are  unwalled,  the  houses  commonly  built  without  lime,  and 
in  Aullages  roofed  with  turf,  while  a  cow’s-hide  supplies  the  place  of 

a  door.  The  commonality  are  poor  and  uneducated . 

The  men  are  small  in  stature,  but  bold  ;  the  women  fair  and  comely, 

and  prone  to  the  pleasures  of  love . Nothing  gives  the 

Scots  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  the  English  dispraised.  .  .  . 

The  wild  Scots  (we  suppose  the  Highlanders)  have  a  different 
language,  and  sometimes  eat  the  bark  of  trees.”  Thus  far  ^neas 
Sylvius.  ^Meanwhile  increasing  knowledge  rendered  people  more 
impatient  of  the  intolerable  yoke  of  Rome.  The  sale  of  benefices,  the 
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l)estowal  of  preferment  upon  non-resident  forei^ers,andthe  incredible 
veualit}'  and  corruption  of  the  papal  court,  l)e^an  to  be  felt  and  al>- 
horr\‘d.  The  contest  which  was  so  soon  to  commence  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  must  extend  to  Scotland  also. 

Leo  X.  ascended  the  papal  throne  the  year  in  which  the  fatal 
battle  of  Flodden  was  fought.  The  stirring  events  of  that  period 
need  not  lu^  repeated.  The  doctrines  which  Luther  preached  at 
Witteinborg  were  carried  to  Scotland  by  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  noble 
voiith  ill  every  sense  of  the  term,  who  became  the  proto-martyr  of  the 
Keformation.  The  flames  which  consumed  the  first  preacher  were 
lifflited  again  and  again,  but  without  deterring  others  from  the 
dreaded  lieresy.  Foreign  vessels  were  bringing  to  Aberdeen,  Mont¬ 
rose,  Dundee,  and  Leith,  cojiies  of  TyndaTs  New  Testament  and 
])am])hlets  of  the  Reformers.  In  England,  also,  Henry  VI 11.  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  papacy,  and  was  anxiously  labouring  to 
convert  his  royal  nephew.  But  James  V.,who  had  liroken  with  the 
nobility,  was  obliged  to  rely  on  the  sup])ort  of  the  clergy,  and  David 
Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews’s,  nephew  of  him  wlio  had  burned 
Patrick  Hamilton,  swayed  the  councils  of  the  monarch.  Beaton  was 
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(loath  of  Wisliart,  and  to  rid  the  Church  from  one  of  its  most  blood¬ 
thirsty — as  in  his  last  moments  he  had  proved  one  of  the  most 
cowardly — of  its  opj)onents.  Speaking  of  the  death  of  Cardinal 
B«*aton,  we  come  u])on  a  point  on  which  we  think  Mr.  Cunningham 
deserves  grave  censure.  Following  in  this  instance  Fraser  Tytler, 
our  author  makes  Wishart  privy  to  a  long-concerted  plot  for  assassi¬ 
nating  the  Cardinal,  and  represents  him  as  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
Henry  VIII.  (who  intrigued  with  a  party  of  the  Scottish  nobles) 
offering  for  some  reward  to  have  the  deed  executed.  The  grounds  upon 
which  this  incredible  charge  is  supported  are,  the  general  intimacy  of 
Wishart  with  the  conspirators,  who  all  belonged  to  tlie  reforming 
party ;  the  fact  that  the  letter  in  question  refen’ed  to  a  “  Scottish- 
man  called  Wysshert  ”  as  its  bearer ;  the  dread  of  the  Cardinal  felt 
by  the  preacher ;  and  the  supposed  prophecy  of  Wishart  from  the 
midst  of  the  flames,  announcing  the  Cardinal’s  early  death — an 
anecdote  now  generally  admitted  to  be  spurious.  On  grounds  so 
trivial  as  the  mere  similarity  of  a  name — for  after  all  this  is  the  only 
argument  worth  referring  to — to  accuse  a  person  of  so  gentle  and 
loving  a  nature  as  the  Scottish  martvr,  of  not  onlv  being  aware  of  a 
conspiracy,  but  taking  an  active  part  in  it — is  certainly  a  singular 
instance  of  historical  judgment  and  impartiality  !  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  but  fair  to  have  at  least  adverted  to  the  arguments  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler.  In  truth,  we  have  too  much  cause  for 
preferring  this  general  objection  to  our  author,  that  throughout  his 
history  whenever  a  charge,  rumour,  or  evil  report  is  brought  against 
any  of  tlie  leading  evangelical  men  in  the  Church,  he  seems  inclined 
to  admit  it,  however  sliglit  the  grounds,  and  without  giving  his 
readers  an  opportunity  of  weighing  the  counter  evidence.  We  have 
yet,  however,  to  redeem  a  pledge,  we  have  only  named  the  diftusion 
of  learning  as  one  of  the  causes  which  hastened  the  downfal  of  the 
papacy.  Another  and  far  more  eflicacious  instrumentality,  at  least 
so  far  {IS  the  masses  were  concerned,  was  the  satirical  poetry  of  the 
age  in  which  the  vices,  the  idleness,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy 
were  mercilessly  exposed. 

The  state  of  political  parties  at  this  time  in  Scotland  was  strange 
indeed.  The  national  party  was  Koman  Catholic,  and  in  alliance 
with  Fnince,  while  the  leaders  of  the  reformed  party  were  in 
constant  correspondence  with,  and  chiefly  in  the  pay  of,  the  English 
monarch.  Accordingly,  while  the  Reformers,  now  joined  by  John 
Knox  as  their  chaplain,  held  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrew’s,  a  fleet  of 
21  French  galleys  appeared  before  that  town,  and  speedily  obliged 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  prisoners  were  carried  to  France,  and 
for  nineteen  months  Knox  laboured  as  a  galley  slave.  Despite  this 
blow,  the  cause  of  Protestantism  daily  gained  ground,  and  Mary  of 
Guise,  the  Queen  Regent,  partly  from  policy  and  partly  from  weak¬ 
ness,  did  not  eflectually  resist  its  spread.  Soon,  however,  the  man 
a]>peared  again  in  Scotland,  with  whom  its  reformation  is  identified. 
During  the  brief  reign  of  King  Edward,  Knox  laboured  in  England. 
After  the  accession  of  bloody  Mary,  he  stayed  for  some  time  in 
Geneva  and  Frankfort,  and  again  repaired  to  Scotland  in  autumn. 
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I', 55  His  influence  was  immediately  felt.  By  his  decision  he 
)i^vailed  on  his  supporters  to  abstain  from  any  conformity  to  the 
Church  of  Home  ;  by  his  eloquence  he  gathered  around  him  the 
nobles  and  people,  ^lary  of  Guise  was  awed,  and  at  the  last  moment 
^vitlulrew  the  summons  to  the  bold  preacher  to  appear  before  the 
bishops — a  citation  which  he  was  prepared  to  obey,  accompanied  by 
numerous  adherents  ready  to  defend  him.  At  this  period  Knox 
once  more  withdrew  to  Geneva,  not  certainly  from  cowardice,  a 
ehar'^n'  which  we  should  have  thought  even  ^Fr.  Tytler  would  not 
have  brought  against  him,  but,  as  we  firmly  believe,  by  a  special 
dis])ensation  of  Providence.  The  withdrawal  of*  Knox  retarded  not 
the  ])rogrcss  of  the  good  cause.  The  “lords  of  the  congregation,” 
as  the  reforming  gentry  were  now  called,  addressed  petitions  to  the 
(^)ueen  iiegent  and  to  Parliament,  and  Afary,  who  had  political 
motives  for  flattering  the  Protestants,  seemed  ready  to  com])ly  Avith 
their  requests.  In  truth,  the  Earl  of  Arran  had,  through  his  brother 
the  archbishop,  a  hold  of  tlie  clergy,  and  it  Avas  the  Queen’s  policy 
lo  play  off  the  Protestant  lords  against  her  riA'al  to  the  regency. 
Besides,  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Avith  the  Dauphin  of  Franc' 
must  obtain  the  consent  of  the  country,  and  l\irliament  be  blinded 
to  the  vile  deed  by  Avhich  Scotland  Avas  made  over  to  the  Fiench 
king,  in  case  Alary  should  die  childless.  These  objects  once  accom- 
])lished,  Alary  of  Guise  thrcAV  off  the  mask,  and  openly  appeared  a 
])ersccutor  of  the  l^rotestants.  As  in  the  case  of  Cardinal  Beaton, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  grounds  on  \Adiicli  Air.  Cunningham 
takes  the  Queen  Regent  under  his  protection.  Conduct  so  openly 
pertidioLis,  solemn  promises  made  Avith  the  deliberate  intention  of 
breaking  them  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  her  adopted  countiy,  seem  scarcely  to  deserve  such 
tender  treatment.  Knox  had  meaiiAvliile  again  returned  to  Scotland. 
Fired  to  mad  enthusiasm  by  his  denunciations  of  idolatry,  the  popu¬ 
lace  eA’erywliere  destroyed  images  and  altars,  and  burnt  down 
religious  houses.  Not  CAxm  the  entreaties  of  Knox  could  sa\’e  the 
abbey  of  Scone,  AAdiere  Scottish  kings  AAxre  Avont  to  be  croAvnnd.  In 
truth,  a  civil  Avar  had  commenced.  On  the  one  side  Avere  the  French 
soldiers  and  the  Scottish  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  France,  as  well 
as  the  popish  party  ;  on  the  other,  the  lords  of  tlie  congregation  and 
their  adherents,  together  with  the  English  army  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  sent  to  their  support.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
the  Queen  Reagent  died  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  Avhere  she  had 
sought  safety.  Peace  Avas  now  concluded  betwxen  France  and 
England.  An  act  of  oblivion  for  all  past  offences,  the  appointment 
of  a  proAnsional  government  in  the  room  of  Alary  and  Francis — who 
in  the  meantime  reigned  in  France— and.  the  early  conAmcation  of 
Parliament  Avere  the  chief  articles  agreed  to.  It  Avas  this  Parliament 
Avhich  adopted  the  confession  of  Knox,  and  abolished  the  long 
papal  reign  in  Scotland.  Well  might  the  aged  Lord  Lindsay  rise 
and  exclaim,  “  Noav,  Lord,  let  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation.” 
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The  distinction  dra^^^l  by  Mr.  Cunningham  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  Reformation,  the  former  being  characterised  as  monar- 
chicaJ,  the  latter  as  baronial,  seems  to  us  only  partially  correct.  Xo 
doubt  tlie  great  lords  of  Scotland  joined  the  Reformation,  and 
procured  it  legal  recognition,  but  the  lx)dy  of  the  people  deeply 
sympathised  in  the  movement,  and  where  it  was  otherwise  (as  in 
many  places  in  the  north),  the  reformers  found  the  church  doors  shut 
against  them,  and  the  people  prepared  to  uphold  the  old  faith.  We 
will  not  maintain  that  these  Protestant  barons  were  all  actuated  by 
genuinely  religious  motives,  but  as  little  are  we  prepared  to  admit 
that  their  conduct  was  prompted  by  merely  selfish  motives.  Xo  doubt 
their  wholesale  appropriation  of  the  lands  of  the  church  cannot  be 
excused  on  grounds  of  justice  or  of  propriety  ;  but  we  can  easily 
conceive  how  the  temptation  of  accjuiring  all  at  once  broad  acres 
proved  too  strong  for  the  poor  “  lairds.”  Certain,  however,  it  is  tliat 
their  conduct,  if  explicable,  was  thoroughly  unworthy  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  had  engaged.  One  of  the  brightest  monuments  of 
Knox’s  piety,  genius,  and  patriotism,  was  the  so-called  “  Book  of 
Disci])line”  in  wliich  he  projiosed  to  regulate  the  outward  affairs,  as 
in  his  “  Confession”  he  had  defined  the  doctrines  of  the  new  church. 
The  portion  of  this  treatise  to  which  we  more  particularly  allude, 
is  that  which  referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  popish  church 
property.  It  was  ])roposed  that  henceforth  it  should  be  divided  into 
three  portions,  the  first  being  devoted  to  the  sujiport  of  the  ministry, 
their  widows  and  children  ;  the  second  being  applied  to  the  erection 
of  schools,  so  that  each  church  should  have  its  school,  each  town  its 
grammar  school,  and  the  universities  be  liberally  endowed  ;  the  third 
part  was  assigned  to  the  supjiort  of  the  poor.  Had  this  scheme  been 
carried  out,  what  a  different  provision  would  have  been  made  for 
Scotland.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Church’s  propeidy  amounted  to 
one-half  of  tlie  kingdom,  it  would  have  yielded  annually  according 
to  the  present  value,  five  millions  sterling.  Compare  with  this,  the 
sum  of  £*2OO,U00,  constituting  the  stipends  of  the  thousand  ministers 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  the  £(350, UOO,  which  is  the 
present  amount  of  the  Poor’s  Assessment,  and  compute  what  a  large 
sum  would  be  left  for  educational  and  literary  and  scientific  purposes, 
for  the  better  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  and  for  a  more  liberal  provision 
for  deserving  poor  !  And  all  this  from  property  really  devoted  to 
such  purposes,  and  without  drawing  a  single  shilling  from  the  public 
,  purse,  or  taxing  any  individual !  13ut  the  reforming  barons  vv^ere  not 
prepared  to  adopt  the  “  Book  of  Discipline,”  and  sneered  at  Knox, 
who  in  return  emptied  on  them  from  the  pulpit  the  vials  of  his 
righteous  indignation.  On  the  ‘20th  December,  15(30,  the  first  of 
those  ‘‘  General  Assemblies”  which  have  since  constituted  the 
supreme  judicatories  of  the  church,  met  at  Edinburgh.  But  as  yet 
the  “  Confession  of  Faith,”  though  ratified  by  Parliament,  had  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  (^ueen.  The  deputation  which  visited  France 
to  obtain  her  consent,  was  coldly  received,  and  the  worst  was  appre¬ 
hended,  when  the  death  of  Francis  II.  dispelled  these  fears  by 
depriving  Marj^  of  the  command  of  French  resources.  The  widowed 
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Oieen  lauiled  at  Leith  on  the  llHh  Auprnst,  15G1,  with  little  know- 
led^^e  of  the  troubled  state  of  her  ancestral  dominions,  and  still  less 
ftbihtv  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  by  which  she  was  surrounded. 
Alarv'  was  a  pa})ist,  and  mass  was  aj^ain  said  in  Jlolyrood  Abbey — 
erouiid  sufficient  for  the  Scottish  reformers  to  suspect  her.  Jlesides, 
^he  was  a  ^ay,  lijjht-hearted  woman,  whose  meny  amusements  ill 
accorded  with  the  preacher’s  stern  notions  of  j)resent  duty, and  whose 
iutluence  on  the  nobles  was  dreaded  even  more  than  the  intrigues  of 
Jesuits.  A  great  many  of  the  nobles  soon  appeared  to  have  been 
“  sprinkled  with  the  holy  water  of  the  court.”  Tliat  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  rigid  Protestants  were  not  so  unreasonable  or  fanatical  as 
some  would  su])pose,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  after-course  of  ^lary, 
and  by  her  accession  to  that  infamous  league  for  the  extermination 
of  Protestantism,  known  as  the  treaty  of  Bayonne.  Not  that  we  are 
])repared  to  defend  on  all  points  the  conduct  of  Knox,  whose  views 
of  his  divine  authority  to  reprove  from  the  pulpit  the  queen  or  her 
servants,  and  to  censure  whatever  he  deemed  a  wrong  action,  seem  to 
us,  to  say  tlie  least,  exaggerated.  But  even  this  had  its  use,  and  the 
fear  of  Knox  no  doubt  acted  as  a  powerful  preventive  to  many  a 
measure.  At  first  Mary  sought  to  conciliate  the  Protestants,  and  to 
gain  Knox,  whom  she  repeatedly  summoned  to  her  presence,  and 
recpiested  in  future  to  reprove  her  in  private,  instead  of  in  public.  But 
these  appeals  were  as  unavailing  as  the  attempt  to  prove  him  guilty 
of  high  treason  was  inetfectual.  The  later  course  of  Queen  Mary  is 
well  known.  Her  marriage  with  Darnley  was  contracted  against  the 
will  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  adherents  in  Scotland.  The 
union  was  not  happy,  it  was  darkened  by  the  foul  murder  of  Rizzio, 
whom  the  Protestant  conspirators  regarded  as  the  chief  agent  of  the 
Queen  in  negociating  with  the  popish  powers,  and  wliom  the 
foolish  husband  of  Mary  suspected  of  improper  intercourse  with  her. 
A\"e  could  scarcely  have  anticipated  that,  after  the  repeated  refutation 
of  the  charge,  Mr.  Cunningham  would  have  ventured  to  follow 
Tytler  in  accusing  John  Knox  of  being  privy  to  this  foul,  murder. 
Indeed,  the  one  solitary  ground  of  this  statement  is  so  slender,  and 
the  counter  evidence  so  strong  that  even  ^Ir.  Cunningham  speaks  in 
the  text  of  only  “  strong  suspicion,”  and  adds  in  a  note  that  “this  is 
debateable  ground.”  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  our  author  only 
details  such  evidence  as  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Tytler,  and  carefully 
withholds  the  important  facts  urged  on  the  other  side.  The  argu¬ 
ment  is  not  much  advanced  bv  Mr.  Cunningham’s  assertion  that 
Knox  approved  of  the  murder  after  it  was  committed — a  statement 
for  which  we  desiderate  some  proof.  Darnley  had  at  first  denied  all 
complicity  in  the  murtler.  -  Wffien  his-slmre  in  it,  and  the  grounds  of 
his  animosity,  came  out,  ^faiy  withdrew  all  her  favour  from  her 
husband.  AVhat  followed  may  be  rapidly  told.  A  new  conspiracy, 
this  time  to  murder  Darnley,  was  organized.  At  the  head  of 
it  was  the  Earl  of  Both^vell,  of  whose  relation  to  the  Queen  sus- 
})icious  rumours  were  afloat.  Daridey  was  killed — the  public  voice 
unanimously  indicating  his  murderer.  But  Bothwell  continued  the 
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favourito  of  ^fary  ;  his  trial  was  a  mere  mockery  of  justice  ;  and  the 
Queen  soon  became  the  wife  of  her  husband’s  murderer.  A  revo. 
lution  ensued,  Mary’s  troops  were  dispersed,  and  she  became  a 
prisoner  in  Loehleven  Castle,  from  which  she  only  escaped  to 
find  longer  captivity  and  death  from  the  unrelenting  Queen  of 
England. 

The  heir  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  James  VI.,  was  a  child;  and 
the  government  of  tlie  country  was  entrusted  to  the  strong  hand  of 
the  ihirl  of  Moniy,  the  natural  brother  of  Queen  Mary-.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  give  royal  sanction  to  the  “  confession 
of  faith  ”  adopted  in  15()<> :  another  act  of  Parliament  ordained  that 
in  future  only  Protestants  could  bear  rule  over  the  country.  Ihit 
the  “  Good  Regent,”  as  he  was  called,  was  basely  shot  by  Hamilton, 
of  Ih^thwellhaugh,  only  three  3’ears  after  his  accession.  The 
troubles  which  now  ensued  gave  another  opportunity  for  Mary's 
adherents ;  and  Knox,  whose  life  was  threatened,  had  to  retire  for  a 
season  to  St.  Andrew’s,  where  his  influence  upon  the  students  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  most  beneficial  character.  A  most  vivid 
description  of  the  aged  Reformer,  by  an  eye-witness,  is  left  us,  in 
which,  among  other  traits,  he  is  depicted  as  being  “  lifted  up  to  the 
pulpit  ”  by  two  servants,  “  where  he  behoved  to  lean  at  his  first 
entry,  but  ere  he  had  done  with  his  sermon  he  was  so  active  and 
vigorous  that  he-was  like  to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads  and  fly  out  of 
it.”  Knox’s  “  Book  of  Discipline,”  had  been  rejected,  and  a  small 
provision,  made  for  the  clergy :  the  rest  was  divided  by  those  in 
])ower.  Al)bacies,  priories,  and  bishoprics  were  rapidly  disposed  of ; 
yet,  by  a  singular  artifice,  the  offices  were  duly  filled,  and  still  the 
patrons  got  the  largest  paid  of  the  revenues.  The  leading  men  in 
the  Church,  and  a  Committee  of  the  Pri\’y  Council,  agreed  to  an 
an'angement  by  which  the  former  offices  of  bishops  and  archbisho})s 
were  to  be  continued,  but  their  occupants  to  have  no  more  power 
than  the  former  “  superintendents,”  and  to  be  subject  to  the  general 
assemblies.  They  and  the  abbots  were  to  continue  members  of 
Parliament,  the  latter  being  eligible  as  members  of  the  college  of 
justice.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  this  arrangement,  by 
which  the  Ejiiscopal  Bench  was  rapidly  filled,  was  very  unpalateable 
to  the  strict  reformers  and  to  the  ])eople.  “  There  be  three  kinds  of 
bishops,”  said  Adamson,  before  he  obtained  the  coveted  prize  :  “  my 
lonl  bishoji,  mv  lord's  bishop,  and  the  Lord’s  bishop.  My  lord 
bishop  was  in  the  papistry  ;  my  lord’s  bishop  is  now,  when  my  lord 
gets  the  fat  of  the  lienefice,  and  the  bishop  makes  his  title  sure ;  the 
Lord’s  bishop  is  the  true  minister  of  -the  gospel.”  Popular  wit 
designated  them  as  “  tulchan  bishops” — the  tulchan  being  a  stuffed 
calf-skin  set  before  the  cow  when  milked,  in  the  belief  that  thereliv 
the  milk  would  flow  more  freely.  Knox  himself,  bent  with  years 
and  labours,  had  to  submit  to  the  arrangement,  only  that  he  warned 
the  General  Assembly,  by  letter,  regularly  to  exact  a  due  account 
from  the  bishops.  John  Knox  died  on  21th  Noyemlx?r,  1572.  It 
was  a  true  apologue  pronounced  at  his  gi*ave  by  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
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now  Ro£rcnt  of  Scotland — “  There  lies  one  who  neither  feared  nor 
ilattered  Hesh.” 

The  mantle  of  John  Knox  fell  upon  Amlreir  Melv'dlo,  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  men  whom  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  has  produced.  After  ten  years’  absence  on  the  Continent,  he 
returned  to  his  native  country  the  trusted  friend  of  Beza  and  the 
other  £^eat  Swiss  preachers.  Melville  became  Princi[)al  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  by  his  eloquence  and  learning  was  all- 
indnential  in  the  assembly.  If  the  modified  e]nscopacy  to  which  we 
have  referred  wrought  ill  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Andrew  Melville 
now  brought  all  his  resources  to  bear,  in  order  to  persuade  the  Kirk 
of  its  unlawfulness.  Step  by  step  the  General  Assembly  proceeded 
in  the  anti-episcopal  direction,  until  the  twenty  years’  conflict  once 
more  ended  in  the  triumph  of  Presbytenanism.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Regent  Morton  threatened  Melville  with  hanging  half-a-dozen 
of  the  ministers.  “Tush,”  answered  the  undaunted  churchman, 
“threaten  your  courtiers  in  that  way;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me 
whether  I  rot  in  the  air  or  the  ground.”  But  Earl  Morton  himself 
was  soon  displaced  ;  King  James  assumed  the  reins  of  government ; 
other  favourites  swaved  him,  and  the  former  Regent  himself  died  on 
the  scaffold.  The  church  had  embodied  its  views  of  policy  in  the 
so-called  “  Second  Book  of  Discipline,”  which  to  this  day  remains 
the  basis  of  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  But  it  was  more  difficult 
to  gain  the  assent  of  the  king,  who  even  at  that  time  was  wholly 
in  favour  of  I’relacy — than  to  convince  the  General  Assenil  Jy.  The 
king’s  fiivourites  at  this  time  were  Esme  Stewart,  his  cousin,  and 
Ca])taih  Stewart,  a  younger  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree’s.  The  former, 
on  his  arrival  from  France,  was  a  pa])ist,  but  soon  afterwards  pro¬ 
fessed  Protestantism,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  made 
Lord  High  Chamberlain.  The  latter  was  a  dissipated  lad,  bold  and 
unscrupulous,  who  became  Earl  of  Arran.  The  first  conflict  between 
the  Presbjderian  Assembly  and  the  prelatic  king  arose  on  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  one  Montgomery  to  the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow.  The 
Assembly  interdicted  his  acceptance  of  the  olhce,  the  civil  power 
supported  his  claims.  A  petition  presented  to  the  king  proved  un¬ 
availing.  “  Who  dares  subscribe  these  treasonable  articles  ?  ”  cried 
out  the  Earl  of  AiTan.  “  We  dare,”  answered  Andrew  Melville, 
taking  the  pen  from  the  hand  of  the  clerk,  and  affixing  his  signature. 
The  contest  between  Church  and  State  ceased  only  for  a  short  time, 
when  James  was  made  prisoner  by  a  faction  of  nobles.  No  sooner 
had  he  regained  liberty  than  persecution  commenced.  Andrew 
Melville  and  a  number  of  ministers  had  to  flee  to  Berwick  ;  a  series 
of  acts  was  passed,  by  which  the  king  was ,  declared  supreme  in  all 
causes  and  over  all  persons,  and  Presbytery  virtually  abolished;  worst 
of  all,  those  ministers  who  remained  in  Scotland  submitted  to  the 
stern  necessity  of  the  times.  But  the  aspect  of  matters  changed. 
An  incursion  by  the  Scottish  nobles  who  were  in  exile,  upon  their 
country,  proved  successful.  Arran  fled,  and  the  fugitive  ministers 
returned  to  their  churches.  But  what  procured  the  Church  favour 
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represented  in  Parliament.  The  first  vote  in  tlie  Assembly  in 
favour  of  the  obnoxious  measure  was  pven  by  Gillx'rt  Ilodie,  “  a 
(iriinken  Orkney  ass.”  “  lie  led  the  rinfj,  and  a  p^reat  numl)er  of 
tlie  Noitb  followed,  all  for  the  hodie^  Avitbout  reprard  to  the  spirit.” 
]?ut  these  annoyances  of  James  Avere  soon  to  end.  On  the  2itb  of 
>Iarcli,  lt)OJ,  Queen  Elizabeth  died  ;  and  on  Sunday,  Jrd  of  April, 
tlie  kinjj  made,  after  the  sermon,  bis  fareAvell  harangue  in  the  cburcb 
of  St.  (riles,  Etbnburgb.  A  feAv  days  later,  and  the  king  crossed 
the  border. 

The  air  of  England  seems  to  baA^e  taken  immediate  effect  upon 
Kinix  James.  “  He  AA'as  noAV  come  into  the  promised  land. 

Xor  was  be  in  a  place  Avbere  beardless  boys  could  braA'e  him  to  his 
face.”  Bitterly  disappointed  AAere  the  English  Puritans,  Avbo 
expected  great  things  from  a  Presbyterian  king.  He  thought  they 
Avere  aiming  at  Scotch  Presbytery,  “  Avhich  aprrees  Avith  monarchy 
as  well  as  God  and  the  dcAdl ;  then  Jack  and  Tom,  Will  and  Dick 
shall  meet,  and  at  their  pleasure  censure  both  me  and  my  council, 
Therefore,  pray  stay  one  seven  years  before  you  demand  that  of  me  ; 
and  if  then  you  find  me  pursy  and  fat,  and  my  Avindpipe  stuffed,  1 
may  jierhaps  hearken  to  you.”  Elated  by  his  success  Avith  the 
Puritans,  the  king  resolx'ed  to  try  fresh  measures  Avith  his  stubborn 
countrymen.  Force  manifestly  Avould  not  do  ;  assemblies  interdicted, 
adjourned  to  meet  again ;  ministers  imprisoned  only  eA'oked  public 
syni])athy  and  indignation.  Accordingly,  James  inAnted  eight  of  the 
leading  ministers  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  conA^erting  them  by  the 
combined  influence  of  episcopal  elofpience  and  royal  greatness.  The 
recusants  Avere  graciously  receiA^ed,  and  made  to  listen  to  a  regular 
course  of  episcopal  argumentation,  supremely  ridiculous  if  the 
matter  had  not  been  so  important.  Persuasion  failing,  the  king 
resoh'ed  that  Melville  at  least  should  no  longer  trouble  him  in 
Scotland.  Summoned  before  the  Prixy  Council  for  an  epigi’am 
derogatory  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  long-restrained  indignation 
of  the  Scot  broke  forth  on  being  charged  Avith  treason  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury.  Meh  ille  retorted  the  charge  on  Dr.  Bancroft, 
proving  his  assertion  by  pulling  out  a  treatise  of  the  prelate  Avhich 
questioned  James’s  title  to  the  English  croAvn.  Taking  hold  of  the 
Bishop’s  laAA'ii  sleex^es,  he  shook  them  as  “  Romish  rags,”  declaring 
that  he  would  profess  himself  an  enemy  of  the  author  of  that  treatise 
to  the  effusion  of  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.  Ha\dng  similarly 
silenced  another  of  the  bishops,  Melville  Avas  remoA^ed,  and  on  the 
charge  scandalum  magnatum  imprisoned  for  three  years  in  the 
Tower,  whence  he  Avas  alloAxed  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  where 
he  became  professor.  Another  of  the  leading  ministers  of  Scotland, 
Welsh,  Avitli  fiA'e  of  his  colleagues,  shared  the  same  fate.  A  charac¬ 
teristic  anecdote  is  told  of  Mrs.  Welsh,  a  daughter  of  John  Knox. 
On  her  presenting  a  petition  to  the  king,  that  her  husband,  ap¬ 
parently  dying,  might  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
James,  on  ascertaining  her  maiden  name,  exclaimed,  “  Knox  and 
Welsh  !  the  dexTl  never  made  such  a  match  as  that.”  “  It  is  verj' 
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likely,  Sir,”  was  the  reply,  “  for  we  never  spiered  his  advice  ” 
When  ^Irs.  Welsh  entreated  tliat  the  king  might  give  her  husband 
his  native  air,  “  Clive  him  the  devil,”  was  the  monarch’s  ivjoinder 
“  Clive  that  to  your  hungry  courtiers,”  retorted  the  undaunted 
matron.”  On  one  condition  only  would  the  king  allow  his  return  • 
if  he  submitted  to  the  bishops.  “  Please  your  Majesty,”  replied  the 
heroic  daughter  of  John  Knox,  lifting  her  apron,  “  1  would  mther 
kep  (receive)  his  head  there.”  Meantime,  Scotland,  de])rived  of  Us 
clerical  leaders,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  sycophantic  Parliament, 
emptied  the  bitter  cup  of  Prelacy,  even  to  the  infamous  Five  Articles 
of  l\u’th,  in  which  not  only  the  Crovernment,  but  what  were  deemed 
the  superstitious  practices  of  the  Church  of  England,  were  forced 
upon  the  people.  James  died  27th  of  May,  1025,  leaving  to  his 
successor  kingdoms  ripe  for  revolt. 

Charles  I.  hail  all  the  obstinacy  and  faithlessness  of  his  father,  all 
his  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  royal  prerogative,  with  more  of 


bigotry,  but  happily  less  of  cunning.  His  visit  to  Scotland  gave 
very  little  satisfaction,  nor  would  the  king  listen  to  petitions,  how¬ 
ever  reasonable  and  moderate.  The  attem])t  to  force  upon  the 


people  Laud’s  Liturgy  brought  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  its  first  intro¬ 
duction  in  St.  Giles’s,  Edinburgh,  caused  an  unexampled  riot,  far 
surpassing  even  those  presently  witnessed  in  St.  George’s,  London. 
The  Privy  Council  was  terrified,  and  suspended  the  use  of  the 
Liturg}',  but  the  king  severely  censured  this  compromise,  and 
utterly  disreg-arding  the  petitions  sent  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
only  enacted  more  vigorous  measures.  The  peo])le  were  now  fairly 
roused  ;  four  committees,  or  tables,”  as  they  were  called,  represent¬ 


ing  the  different  estates  of  the  country,  sat  in  Edinburgh  and  issued 
orders,  which  were  obeyed,  while  the  king’s  proclamations  were 
laughed  to  scorn.  Charles  at  last  saw  the  necessity  of  negociating, 
but  already  the  “tables  ”  refused  to  plead  before  the  Priv}^  Council, 
unless  the*  bishops  were  removed.  In  truth,  the  Presbyterian  party 
insisted  u]mn  the  abolition  of  the  Liturgy  prelacy,  and  that  infamous 
court  of  High  Commission,  which  possessed  almost  the  powers  of  the 
Inquisition.  Such  concessions  the  king  was  not  prepared  to  make; 
the  country  was  in  open  rebellion ;  the  first  need  felt  was  that  of 
union.  Under  circumstances  so  solemn  and  trying,  when  civil  and 


religious  liberty  were  at  stake,  the  celebrated  Covenant  was  subscribed 
throughout  the  country  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  religious 
fervour  which  never  before  had  been  witnessed.  The  “  Covenant  ” 


consisted  of  three  parts,  of  which  the  third  alone  constituted  the 
characteristic  element.  It  bound  the  subscribers  to  continue  in  and 
defend  their  religion — to  support  the  king  in  defence  of  religion, 
liberty,  and  law — but  also  to  stand  by  each  other  against  all  their 
enemies.  It  must  have  been  a  heart-stirnng  scene  when  in  the 
Grevfriars’  Church,  after  fervent  prayer  the  multitudes  ])ressed  for- 
waril  to  sign  the  National  League ;  and  when  afterwards  it  was 
carried  into  the  crowded  churchvard,  the  enthusiasm  reached  the 
highest  pitch.  The  scene  was  repeated  all  over  Scotland.  Tidings 
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of  the  dangerous  state  of  matters  reached  the  court,  and  another 
iiiodiator  was  dispatched  in  the  person  of  the  ^lanpiis  of  Hamilton. 
His  instructions  were  to  temporise,  to  promise  mucli,  and  to  grant 
little.  The  Ambassador  soon  saw  that  such  terms  would  not  satisfy 
the  people.  Several  journeys  of  Hamilton  to  court  led  to  no  fp’eater 
n'sult,  and  Charles  still  continued  obstinate.  All  eyes  were  directed 
to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  21st  Nov., 
looH.  Never  had  more  influential  ecclesiastical  gathering  been  seen 
ill  Scotland ;  never  had  greater  issues  depended  on  their  delil)era- 
tions.  The  Royal  Commissioner  soon  withdrew,  perceiving  that  the 
doom  of  the  Episcopate  was  about  to  be  pronounced.  But  neither 
his  absence  nor  the  threat  of  treason  deterred  the  churchmen.  What 
is  known  as  the  “  Second  Reformation  ”  was  accomplished  by  this 
Assembly,  and  Prelacy  was  once  more  plucked  up  root  and  branch. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  an  appeal  to  arms.  On  the  one  side  was 
the  English  «army,  on  the  other  the  Covenanters,  mustered  under  the 
leadership  of  Leslie,  who,  during  the  thiii:y  years’  war,  had  learnt  the 
niilitary  art  from  no  less  skilled  a  tactician  than  Gusta\uis  Adolphus 
of  Sweden.  The  Scots  lay  encamped  at  Dunse-Lan ;  for  the  first 
time  that  honoured  banner,  beanng  in  golden  letters,  “  For  Christ’s 
Ci.’OWN  AND  Covenant,”  was  unfurled.  Happily,  however,  matters 
proceeded  no  further.  Peace  was  concluded,  the  king  undertaking 
to  call  a  free  Assembly  and  a  Parliament  immediately  afterwards  to 
ratify  its  resolutions.  These  promises  were  fulfilled  ;  the  Assembly 
re-enacted  the  Reformation  of  1088,  but  the  ratification  of  Parliament 
was  delayed  from  month  to  month,  the  king  still  hoping  to  save 
Episcopacy.  Meanwhile,  the  struggle  in  England  was  beginning. 
Tlie  Scotch  marched  an  army  into  England  to  extract  the  king’s 
consent.  Already  Newcastle  was  occupied  by  the  Covenanters, 
when  peace  was  once  more  restored,  Charles  yielding  to  the  demands 
of  his  rebellious  subjects.  On  the  14th  August,  1641,  the  king 
himself  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  Times  were  sadly  changed  for  him  ; 
and,  instead  of  the  grand  ceremonials  of  Laud,  the  humbled 
monarch  was  obliged  to  conform  to  the  straitest  sect  of  the 
Covenanters.  But  greater  trials  were  awaiting  him.  The  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  now  again  supreme,  had  set  her  heart  upon  conformity  in 
religion  in  the  sister  kingdom,  and  frequent  were  the  communications 
on  the  subject  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  in  Parliament. 
The  Puritans  required  the  aid  of  the  Scotch,  and  the  latter  insisted 
upon  this  as  its  condition.  At  last  the  House  of  Commons  subscribed 
the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  Leslie  marched  into  England 
at  the  head  of  21,000  men.  The  Assembly  of  Hivunes  at  West¬ 
minster  was  convoked  to  deliberate  on  the  basis  of  union.  The 
Scotch  Commissioners  to-this  Assembly  were  Alexander  Henderson, 
Robert  Baillie,  Samuel  Rutherford,  and  George  Gillespie,  besides 
Lord  Maitland  and  Sir  Archibald  Johnston.  We  mention  these 
names  to  take  the  opportunity  of  calling  ^Ir.  Cunningham’s  attention 
to  the  most  unwarrantable  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Rutherford’s 
letters.  To  stigmatise  as  indecencies  and  obscenity  what  has  proved 
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the  source  of  comfort  to  so  many  Christians,  is  as  unwarrantable 
as  the  revival  of  an  unsupported  rumour  against  the  character  of 
Rutherford. 

Without  further  dwelling  on  the  deliberations  of  that  Asscniblv 
its  “  Confession  of  Faith”  and  Shorter  Catechism,  w'hich  liave  ever 
since  remained  in  use  in  the  Scottish  Church,  are  sufficient  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  i)icty  and  talents  of  its  members.  Political  affairs 
'were  now  in  a  nioi'e  unsettled  state  than  ever.  While  the  kino* 
'was  hardly  pressed  by  the  English  and  Scotch  armies,  Montrose  had 
raised  the  Royalist  banner  and  carried  everything  before  him  till  his 
forces  were  dispersed  by  old  Leslie.  In  1G45,  a  pacification  would 
still  have  been  possible.  Had  Charles  only  consented  to  take  the 
solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  to  abolish  Episcopacy  in  Eno- 
land,  he  would  have  reigned  over  a  faithful  Presbyterian  people. 
!Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Republican  Independents  the  king  re¬ 
fused  thus  to  violate  his  convictions.  The  Scotch  would  not  allow  him 
to  cross  the  Rorder  till  he  had  taken  the  Covenant,  all  their  claims 
were  satisfied,  and  however  'sve  must  deplore  the  act,  there  was  no 
alternative  left  under  the  circumstances,  but  to  deliver  the  unhappy 
monarch  into  the  lianrls  of  his  English  subjects.  What  followed  is 
too  well  known.  The  efforts  of  a  small  i)arty  in  favour  of  Charles 
were  utterly  hopeless,  and  Montrose,  who  at  a  later  period  took  the 
field,  was  made  prisoner  and  hanged  on  a  gallows  30  feet  high. 
Still  the  Scottish  people  were  loyal.  A  deputation  waited  upon 
Charles  II.  at  Breda  and  ottered  him  the  crown,  jirovided  he  became 
a  Covenanter.  The  heartless  prince  would  have  promised  any- 
thins: ;  he  afterwards  sicfiied  a  document  in  which  he  condemned  his 
father  and  blamed  his  mother  ;  and  now  set  sail  for  Scotland,  and 
for  some  time  conformed — sorely  against  his  inclination — to  all  that 
the  strictest  churchman  could  exact.  But  already  the  English  army 
under  Cromwell  wms  advancing.  The  Scottish  host  was  sadly  thinned 
by  being  purged  of  all  suspected  of  any  “  malignancy.”  Still  Crom¬ 
well  would  undoubtedly  have  been  defeated  at  IDunbar  by  Leslie,  if  the 
mad  zeal  of  his  followers  had  not  driven  him  from  his  advantageous 
position.  Everything  was  not  yet  lost.  Charles  II.  fled  northward, 
'was  crowned  at  Scone,  and  the  strict  rules  of  the  General  Assembly 
and  Parliament  as  to  recruiting  were  relaxed,  to  the  sore  vexation  of  a 
party  in  the  Church,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Protesters.  Another 
victoiy  of  Cromw  ell  at  Worcester — for  the  w  ar  had  been  transferretl 
into  England — decided  the  fate  of  Charles,  wdio  fled  to  France. 
The  rule  of  Cromwell  w’as  far  from  disastrous  to  Scotland,  only  that 
as  he  dissolved  the  English  Parliament,  so  his  soldiers  cleared  the 
General  Assembly  as  the  ^loderator  w  as  in  the  act  of  calling  the 
roll.  On  the  3rd  September,  lt>58,  the  Protector  died,  and  in  less  than 
tw'o  years  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  w'as  hailed  wdth  enthusiastic 
delight  both  in  his  English  and  Scotch  capitals.  The  work  of  re¬ 
action  soon  began.  Once  more  the  Presbyterian  polity  was  over¬ 
turned  ;  the  Covenanting  Parliament  now’  forbade  the  Covenant. 
Argyle  died  on  the  scaffold  j  he  w’as  followed  by  many  other  martyrs. 
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The  change  of  political  views  was  only  equalled  by  that  of  nianners. 
The  Kind’s  Commissioner  was  a  low  drunken  debauchee,  and  too 
inanv  who  formerly  had  pretended  sanctity,  followed  his  exainjdc. 
blatters  went  still  further.  The  Covenants  were  declared  treason- 
ahlo,  and  all  ministers  ordained  from  1G41)  were  expelled  from  their 
parishes,  unless  instituted  anew  by  their  bishops.  Three  liundred 
preachers  were  thus  in  one  day  turned  out  of  their  homes  for 
IK)  other  crime  than  their  non-acknowledgment  of  the  new  clerical 
authority.  It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  people  would 
attend  the  ministrations  of  their  successors,  even  had  their  characters 
been  better  than  in  most  cases  they  were.  But  it  was  declared 
seditious  for  the  outed  ministers  to  preach,  and  non-attendance  at 
the  j)arish  church  was  made  a  crime  of  almost  equal  magnitude. 
Even  this  was  not  all :  a  party  of  troopers,  commanded  by  Sir  James 
Turner,  went  to  the  suspected  districts  and  executed  a  lynch  law  of 
their  own.  Then  began  those  secret  meetings,  and  that  more  open 
resistance  which  have  made  Covenanting  times  so  famous  in  Scot¬ 
tish  histoiy.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  follow  the  course  of  these  sad 
events  by  which  a  peaceful,  religious,  and  loyal  people  was  almost 
goaded  to  madness.  It  was  truly  a  reign  of  terror.  Conventicles, 
as  they  were  called,  were  held  in  sequestered  glens  ;  surprises  by 
dragoons,  wholesale  murders,  execution  or  torture  of  ministers  were 
tlie  order  of  the  day.  The  people  retorted  as  they  could  ;  Sir  James 
Turner  and  Archbishop  Sharpe  Avere  murdered  ;  the  ])attle  of  Drum- 
clog  Avas  gained,  that  of  BotliAvcll  Bridge  lost;  still  these  un¬ 
daunted  PrcsbA’tcrians  yielded  not  in  anv  matter  of  conscience.  A 
remarkable  instance  of  their  courage  occurred  in  lG8t>.  'Tlic  CoA’crn- 
incnt  seemed  to  relent  for  a  little,  hut  the  more  far-seeing  and 
heroic  of  the  Co\mianters,  Avho  formed  thcmselA’cs  into  Avhat  have 
])ecn  since  knoAyn  as  the  Camcronians,  trusted  not  tlie  bait  throAvn 
out  by  a  foresA\mrn  prince.  A  party  of  21  men  marched  into  San¬ 
quhar,  and  atlixed  to  the  market  cross  a  declaration  in  Avhich  th.ey 
formally  disoAvned  diaries  Stuart  as  their  king’. 

The  condition  of  the  country  Avas  not  improA’ed  under  the  reign  of 
James  VII.  (II.)  When  still  Duke  of  York  he  came  to  Scotland, 
and  the  compliant  Pailiamcnt  ainmllcd  in  his  favour  the  act  Avhich 
secured  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne.  Still  James  passed  in 
1687  an  act  hy  Avhich  the  laAVS  against  Nonconformists  AA*cre  abolislicd, 
and  Presbyterians  alloAVcd  to  Avorshij)  according  to  their  oavii  con¬ 
sciences — proAuded  they  met  not  in  the  open  air.  The  conces.sion 
Avas  in  reality  intended  not  for  his  Protestant  subjects,  but  for  his 
Popish  co-religionists.  But  the  measure  of  tyranny  Avas  full.  Ea'cii 
the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the  “right  di\’inc”  of  kings  and  of 
“passive  obedience” “could  no  longer  broolc  the  yoke  of  Popish  and 
despotic  persecution.  On  5th  NoA’ember,  1688,  William  of  Orange 
landed  at  Torbay,  and  “  six  Aveeks  afterAvards  James  Avas  a  fugitiA'c, 
and  the  country  free.” 

HoAvever  interesting  the  narratiA'e  AA*hich  ^  et  remains  of  the 
struggles  and  the  doings  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  our  space  and  the 
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fear  of  somehow  identifying  ourselves  with  parties  and  controversies 
still  pending,  prev'ents  our  following  it  further.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Episcopal  party  in  Scotland  remained  attached  to  the  Stuarts 
while  the  Presbyterians  ardently  suj)ported  William  and  !Mar\*,  and 
afterw^ards  the  House  of  Hanover.  In  these  circumstances,  William 
could  scarcely  do  otherwise  than  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  I'estore  Presbytery,  even  had  not  one  of  his  most  trusted  coun¬ 
cillors  been  a  Scottish  minister — Carstarcs,  a  man  wdiose  sterlincr 
w'orth,  ability,  and  moderation  has  scarcely  been  yet  sufficiently 
recognised.  The  period  ■which  followed  the  restoration  of  Presby¬ 
tery  w'as  increasingly  one  of  religious  decay.  Perhaps  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  otherwise,  considering  the  troubles  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Kirk,  the  difficulty  of  filling  up  all 
the  vacant  parishes,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  patronage, 
■which  ■was  not  unfrequently  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
It  was  this  religious  decline  and  the  spiritual  tyranny  exercised  upon 
the  people  by  the  intrusion  of  miacceptable  presentees,  and  not  any 
differences  in  doctrine  or  even  Church  Government,  ■which  caused 
the  various  secessions  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  divided  churcli- 
men  into  “  Moderates”  and  “  Ev'angelicals,”  and  ultimately  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Hy  these  secessions  the 
Establishment  has  lost  not  less  in  numbers  than  in  influence 
throughout  the  country.  At  present  it  is  considerably  in  the 
minority ;  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been  to  deprive  it 
of  its  exclusive  ])rivilcges,  and  though  among  its  ministers  tliere  are 
not  a  few  distinguished  for  piet}',  talent,  and  learning,  its  moral 
weight  is  small  as  compared  with  what  it  might  have  been.  The 
liberality,  the  Evangelistic  efforts,  and  the  missionaiy  operations  are 
far  outdistancing  those  of  the  State  paid  Church.  Let  us  hope  that 
by  the  I)i\nnc  blessing,  present  and  comparatively  small  difterences 
may  not  Ixj  indefinitely  kept  up,  and  that — established  or  dis-esta- 
blished — Scotland  may  yet  j)Ossess  a  great  and  united  Presbyterian 
Church,  able  to  cope  with  growing  heathenism  at  home,  and  ade¬ 
quately  to  aid  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  abroad. 
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II. 

THE  LATE  BISHOP  WILSON. 

In  the  decease  of  this  distinguished  prelate,  the  Established 
Church  of  England  has  suffered  no  trifling  loss.  He  was  one  of 
the  foremost  of  that  able  band  who  have  endeavoured  in  recent 
times  to  revive  her  spiritual  life  from  the  pure  waters  of  the 
Gospel.  Thoroughly  attached  to  her  institutions  and  heartily 
devoted  to  her  interests,  for  more  than  fifty  years  he  laboured  in 
lier  service  with  unusual  energy  and  zeal.  Half  this  period  he 
endeavoured,  in  England,  to  increase  her  converts,  purify  her 
communion,  and  enlarge  her  power  for  good.  Half  this  period, 
he  laboured  as  her  chief  pastor  in  India  to  organize  her  ecclesias¬ 
tical  system  over  that  vastly-extended  territory,  to  supply  the 
lack  of  churches,  to  secure  an  adequate  number  of  chaplains,  to 
Christianise  English  society,  and  to  consolidate  her  missions 
among  the  natives  of  the  land.  In  spite  of  aU  deficiencies,  so 
great  was  his  influence  and  so  blessed  his  labours  in  our  eastern 
empire — he  found  the  Church  so  weak  and  small,  and  left  it  so 
extended,  consolidated,  and  flourishing — that  it  will  be  long  before 
the  memory  of  his  efforts  or  even  their  most  prominent  results 
can  pass  away.  A  few  pages  devoted  to  an  outline  of  labours,  by 
which  the  cause  of  Christianity  was  greatly  advanced,  wiU  not  be 
unacceptable  to  our  readers.* 

The  ilemoir  of  Bishop  Wilson  referred  to  below  has  been 
prepared  by  his  son-in-law  and  first  chaplain,  Mr.  Bateman.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  book,  supplying  abundant  materials 
fn*  a  full  and  clear  exhibition  of  the  bishop^s  life  and  labours. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  dravm  from  the  bishop’s  own 
voluminous  papers,  and  consists  of  extracts  from  his  diaries,  his 
numerous  letters  (of  which  hundreds  have  been  consulted),  and 
his  published  sermons.  The  connecting  links,  from  the  bio¬ 
grapher’s  ovii  hand,  are  well  written,  exhibit  great  good  sense, 
are  very  much  to  the  point,  and  convey  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information  in  a  precise  form.  But  though  exceedingly  interesting, 
the  work  is  much  too  long ;  the  extracts  from  journals  and  letters 
are  too  numerous,  and  containing,  as  they  often  do,  similar 
sentiments  and "  feelings'  recurring  af  different  periods  of  the 
writer’s  history,  add  nothing  to  the  knowledge  already  given  of 


*  “  The  Life  of  the  Kight  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D. ,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of  India.”  By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Bateman.  2  vols. 
Murray.  1800. 
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his  inner  character  and  life.  It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  panegyric 
on  the  bishop’s  character  and  proceedings  ;  at  times  distinct  errors 
of  judgment  and  conduct  arc  freely  acknowledged.  But  tlioso 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  bishop’s  Indian  history  \yi[\ 
find  many  doubtful  proceedings  omitted,  others  lightly  passed 
over ;  and  in  others,  bright  colours  laid  on  where  darker  shades 
would  have  been  more  appropriate and  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  “  warts  ”  of  the  living  man  removed  fi’om  the  portrait  which 
professes  to  represent  him  faithfully.  With  these  drawbacks,  we 
can  heartily  commend  the  volumes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Daniel  Wilson  was  born  in  Spitalfields  in  1778,  in  one  of  the 
few  godly  families  whose  Christianity  shone  brightly  in  that  age 
of  infidelity  and  wickedness.  Like  many  other  men  distinguished 
in  the  Church  of  God,  he  was  blessed  with  a  peculiarly  excellent 
mother,  whose  instructions  and  prayers  guided  his  youth,  who  was 
ever  liis  confidant  and  adviser,  and  retained  to  the  last  his  warmest 
affection  and  esteem.  The  family  were  early  connected  \yit\i 
Newton,  Cecil,  Scott,  and  other  leaders  of  the  evangelical  clergy  of 
the  day,  and  young  Wilson  derived  considerable  help  from  their 
instructions  and  advice.  For  his  early  education,  he  was  greatly 
indebted  to  the  well-kno^^^l  John  Eyre,  of  Hackney.  With  a 
view  to  his  settlement  in  the  silk  trade,  ho  was  apprenticed  to  his 
uncle,  William  Wilson,  an  excellent,  conscientious  Christian,  who 
was  carrying  on  a  most  lucrative  business  in  the  City.  Thrown 
among  young  men,  Daniel  Wilson  showed  himself  clever,  but 
wild,  forward,  and  self-sufficient.  lie  never  doubted  the  sound 
doctrine  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  but  he  loved  it  not,  and 
did  not  obey  it.  A  casual  remark  from  one  of  his  pious  com¬ 
panions  brought  home  the  truth  to  his  mind,  and  gave  him  deep 
and  painful  convictions  of  sin.  It  was  long  before  he  found  peace 
in  Christ ;  for  eighteen  months  clouds  and  darkness  hung  over 
his  soul ;  but  the  experience  he  obtained,  the  knowledge  ho 
acquired  pf  the  human  heart,  and  the  deep  impressions  made  of 
the  intense  value  of  evangelical  truth,  proved  of  lasting  value  in 
the  course  of  his  future  ministry.  Ilis  conversion  changed  the 
current  of  his  thoughts ;  busmess  became  distasteful,  and  he 
conceived  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  even  to 
become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  In  this  desire  he  was 
supported  by  the  advice  of  Cecil,  Eyre,  and  Ilowlaiid  Hill ;  and 
at  length,  after  a  few’  months  of  earnest  preparation  under  the 
Bev.  Josiah  Pratt,  he  began  his  studies  at  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  in 
Oxford.  He  w’orked  very  hard,  w’as  a  most  diligent  student,  made 
rapid  progress,  and  attained  a  respectable  scholarship.  lie  could 
speak  Latin  fiuently ;  and  learned  to  wnitc  his  journals  in  both 
Lmva  and  French.  He  passed,  wuth  much  credit,  the  various 
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both  of  B.A.  and  M. A. ;  obtained  a 
on  Common  Sense/’  and  delivered 
it  before  tlie  L'mversity  on  tlic  same  day  as  that  on  which  Heber 
(lelivei’od  his  well-known  poem  on  Palestine. 

After  five  years  of  study,  in  1801,  ^Ir.  AVilson  was  ordained 
and  entered  the  ministry  as  curate  of  Chobham,  under  his  old 
friend  3Ir.  Cecil.  lie  threw  great  energy  into  his  work,  preached 
a  full  gospel  in  the  plainest  and  most  faithful  manner,  visited 
every  tlimily  committed  to  his  charge,  and  sought  to  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry.  Tlis  little  churcli  .was  soon  crowded, 
and  the  curate  became  not  only  popular,  but  useful  in  all  the 
country  round. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  ho  obtained  a  tutorship  in  his  old  Hall 
at  ( )xford,  and  having  secured  the  prospect  of  competence  and 
comfort,  married  his  cousin  ^Vnne,  the  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
uncle  to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed.  The  marriage  was  a 
very  happy  one ;  and  the  union,  having  lasted  twenty-five  years, 
was  only  broken  by  ]Mrs.  Wilson’s  lamented  death.  At  Oxford, 
3Ir.  Wilson  remained  about  nine  years,  lie  was  first  Assistant- 
Tutor  at  St.  Edmund’s,  then  Tutor  and  Vice-Principal,  lie  was 
very  successful  in  stirring  up  his  students  to  diligence  in  their  ])ur- 
suits ;  and  above  all,  in  drawing  the  hearts  of  many  to  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  lie  read  and  expounded  the  Greek  Testament  with 
them,  and  aimed  at  improving  their  whole  religious  character,  not 
merely  at  making  them  successful  scholars.  lie  was  popular  as  a 
teacher  ;  but  they  felt  his  want  of  geniality  as  a  friend  ;  and  his 
great  love  of  University  ‘‘  Order,”  in  sticking  out  not  only  for 
govm  but  bands,  secured  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  Bands  AVilson.” 
Tutorship  was  not,  however,  Air.  AVilson’s  forte ;  he  felt  it  cramp 
his  soul,  keep  down  his  spirituality,  and  rob  him  of  the  satisfaction 
he  deeply  felt  in  seeking  the  conversion  of  souls.  I  le  was  glad,  there¬ 
fore,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  curate  to  the  two  churches  at  AA'^orton, 
on  his  uncle’s  property,  a  short  distance  from  Oxford.  Here  the 
gospel  had  not  been  preached  for  many  years.  A  series  of  racing 
and  hunting  curates,  who  filled  the  country  round,  had  driven  the 
])eoplo  from  Sabbath  Services,  and  left  their  souls  star^■ing  and 
athirst.  Air.  AATlson’s  curacy,  therefore,  was  a  memorable  one  to 
the  ignorant  population.  lie  had  an  excellent  voice,  an  earnest 
manner,  a  simple,  homely  style,  abuudunco  of  rich  matter  and 
illustration,  and  pressed  home,  with  force  and  power,  on  his  unlet¬ 
tered  audience  the  simple  gospel  of  divine  love,  of  which  they 
stood  in  so  much  need.  The  churches  Avere  soon  crammed  with 
interested  hearers,  avIio  flocked  to  hear  him  Sabbath  after  Sabbath, 
from  all  the  country  round.  There  was  little  in  the  Church  of  England 
in  those  days,. of  preaching  so  acceptable,  so  impressive,  and  so  pro- 
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fitablc,  ospcciallv  in  country  villages  ;  and  his  davs  of  usefulness  at 

orton  have  never  been  forgotten. 

At  length  in  1809,  the  health  of  his  valued  friend  'Sir.  Cecil 
began  to  fail,  and  3[r.  Wilson,  at  the  ripe  age  of  thirty-one,  was 
invited  to  suceeed  him  in  London,  as  minister  of  St.  John’s,  Ikd- 
ford-row.  This  Episcojial  Chapel,  built  for  the  pious  seceders  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  when  the  disreputable  Sacheverel  was  forced 
upmi  them  by  (iueen  Anne,  had  long  been  a  centre  of  Evangelical 
truth  amid  surrounding  darkness  ;  and  under  the  ministry  of  Sir. 
Cecil,  a  large  ‘‘  congregation  of  faithful  men”  had  been  gathered, 
who,  much  as  they  ])rized  church  ordinances,  loved  gospel  truth 
still  more.  ^Ir.  Wilson  had  been  well  prejiared  ])y  previous 
training  for  a  full  discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  such  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  He  had  attained  considerable  scholarship  ;  was 
familiar  Anth  Greek  and  Hebrew,  reading  the  Bible  daily  in  these 
tongues  ;  was  a  close  student  of  the  best  fathers  and  commentators; 
was  himself  an  earnest,  watching,  conscientious  Christian ;  and 
had  clear  and  large  conceptions  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  men,  and 
of  the  power  of  a  pure  gospel  to  supply  all  their  need.  As  soon 
as  he  was  settled  as  Pastor,  the  congregation  rapidly  increased, 
the  chapel  filled,  and  his  usefulness  was  very  great.  His  peo])le 
were  injt  drawn  from  the  parish,  but  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
London ;  and  his  congregation  formed  a  select  band  of  the  most  zeal- 
(»us  and  spiritual  Christians  in  the  Church  of  England  at  that  time. 
Many  distinguished  individuals  are  mentioned  as  constant  attend¬ 
ants.  The  Thorntons,  the  Charles  Grants,  father  and  son,  ^Ir. 
Stephen  and  his  son,  ])r.  ^lasoii  Good,  Zachary  Macaulay  and  his 
son,  with  many  others,  occupied  regular  seats ;  and  AVilberforce 
attended  occasionally.  Visitors  were  continually  arriving  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  in  after  years  in  India  many  greeted  him 
as  an  old  friend,  to  whose  instructions  they  had  often  listened  in  St. 
John’s.  The  regular  congi’eghtion  soon  numbered  1,800  persons, 
of  whom  between  six  and  seven  hundred  were  communicants.  His 
style  ot  preaching  was  now  thoroughly  fixed,  and  all  its  peculiar 
excellencies  were  well  developed.  He  was  always  a  clear  thinker, 
and  the  arrangement  of  his  topics  was  lucid  and  broad.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  he  was  accustomed  to  study  com¬ 
mentators,  and  Scott  was  such  a  favourite  that  in  the  course  of  his  life 
he  read  him  through  many  times,  and  thoroughly  mastered  his  Auews. 
V  hen  exaniining  any  s])ecial  text  or  subject,  he  covered  his  table 
with  books  in  which  he  found  any  help  ;  he  aimed  at  clearness  of 
thought,  at  fulness  of  illustration  ratlier  than  originality ;  he 
l^gan  his  jireparations  early,  devoted  many  hours  to  his  composi¬ 
tions  ;  the  consequence  was  a  richness  of  thought  and  wealth  of 
matter  in  his  sermons  which  have  seldom  been  equalled,  and 
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still  more  rarely  excelled.  In  the  course  of  four  or  five  sermons 
he  would  quote^  fifty  authors,  and  place  as  niany  as  six  annotations 
oil  a  sinp:le  page  of  his  discourse.  In  this  way  he  became 
oiiiineiitly  distinguished  as  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
whether  in  the  piil])it  or  in  the  family,  he  was  able  to  render  his 
expositions  rich  with  the  fulness  of  gospel  truth.  Ilis  sermons 
were  not,  however,  mere  general  statements ;  he  made  the  most 
close  applications  of  truth  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers,  and  liis 
appeals  were  eloquent  and  powerful.  He  jireached  in  a  strong, 
clear  voice  ;  his  tones  were  authoritative,  if  not  pompous,  and  lie 
was  fond  of  big  adjectives,  whioh  he  rolled  out  rotundo  orr.  Such 
preaching,  conveying  the  most  impressive  J^vangelical  truth  in  a 
very  attractive  form,  was  not  common  in  the  Church  of  England 
ill  those  days  ;  and  accompanied  as  it  was  by  fervent  prayers  for 
the  blessing  of  the  Spirit,  who  can  wonder  that  it  was  fruitful  in 
the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  many  souls. 

Holding  this  cons])icuous  position  among  the  Evangelical 
clei’gy,  yir.  AVilson  did  not  confine  his  preaching  simply  to  the 
pcisonal  edification  of  his  flock.  From  the  first,  he  was  a  hearty 
friend  and  helper  of  the  Church  Alissionary  and  Jlible  Societies, 
and  on  several  occasions  ])reached  and  travelled  on  their  behalf. 

Tn  the  course  of  these  years,  lie  published  several* of  his 
sermons,  es])ecially  those  which  were  preached  at  missionary 
anniversaries  or  on  the  death  of  friends.  He  took  part,  also,  in 
some  warm  contre^versies  that  arose,  and  became  quite  conspicuous 
as  a  champion  of  the  Church  AJissionary  Society  against  many 
who  objected  to  its  constitution  and  its  proceedings.  His  pen  was 
always  wielded  on  the  side  of  gospel  truth,  and  of  evangelical, 
hearty  efforts  for  sa^ung  precious  souls.  Special  occasions,  also, 
he  was  careful  to  turn  to  account  for  the  same  great  cause. 
Thus,  when  invited  to  ])reach  a  University  Sermon  at  Oxford,  he 
delilierately  chose  for  liis  topic  the  subject  of  llegonoration ;  and, 
ill  expounding  its  author,  nature,  and  results,  denied,  in  the  most 
distinct  terms,  the  doctrine  of  Baptismal  Grace  so  popular  in  that 
University.  To  make  the  case  quite  clear,  he  quoted  Bishop 
Latimer’s  sentiment  that  “  Simon  Magus  after  his  baptism  was  as 
great  a  blackamoor  as  before  it.”  Sentiments  and  language  so 
plain  as  this,  of  bourse  gave  considerablcjoftence,  and  it  was  long 
before  he  was  inGted  to  preach  again  in  the  same  place. 

In  these  useful  and  efficient  labours  fifteen  years  passed  away. 
They  were  the  best  years  of  his  life :  his  preaching,  his  personal 
influence,  his  usefulness,  were  in  their  prime.  A  severe  illness, 
to  him  most  unusual,  at  length  laid  him  low ;  and,  in  the  calm 
retirement  of  a  sick  room,  in  the  devout  meditations  and  prayers 
which  rest  secured  him,  he  learned  to  acknowledge,  with  thank- 
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fulness,  iliiit  it  was  good  to  1)0  afflicted.’’  When  ho  rose  from 
liis  sick  bed  lie  returned  to  St.  John’s  no  more:  another  sphere  of 
labour  vras  assigned  him. 

1  lis  uncle  and  father-in-law  had  many  years  before  purchased 
the  advowson  of  the  \'icanate  of  Islington  ;  and,  at  his  death 
bequeathed  it  to  ^Ir.  Wilson.  When,  therefore,  in  1821,  ])r. 
Strahan,  the  vicar,  died,  the  presentation  fell  into  !Mr.  Wilson’s 
hands,  and  ho  apjiointed  himself,  lie  now  entered  on  a  new 
plia^e  of  clerical  life,  and  assumed,  for  the  first  time,  a  ])arochial 
charge  in  a  great  city.  Islington  at  that  time  contained  about 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  Church  of  England  possessed  only 
the  parisli  church  and  one  chapel  of  ease.  There  were  several 
fiourishiiig  Dissenting  Churches  of  various  communions,  of  whicli 
of  course  neither  tlie  vicar  nor  his  biographer,  in  estimating  the 
s])iritual  condition  of  the  ])ansh,  could  be  expected  to  take  notice. 
Eiider  the  former  vicar,  the  ser\'ices  of  the  church  were  cold  and 
lifeless,  and  gave  very  little  profit  to  the  uninstructed  thousands 
of  the  neighbourhood.  In  assuming  his  new  charge,  Mr.  Wilson 
was  anxious  to  benefiv,  in  the  most  direct  way,  his  own 
]uirishioners.  He  knew  he  could  soon  fill  St.  Mary’s,  as  he  had 
filled  St.  John’s;  but  he  was  desirous  of  filling  it,  not  with 
strangers,  but  with  his  own  people.  For  some  time,  therefore,  he 
was  particularly  careful  so  to  preach  Evangelical  truth  to  his  new 
audience  as  not  to  ])rcjudice  them  against  it,  and  to  convince  them 
tha.t  he  Imd  at  heart,  first  of  all,  the  spiritual  prosperity  of  his 
cure.  Tiie  church  was  soon  filled;  he  became  popular  among  his 
o\\m  peo])le ;  he  took  the  afternoon  lectureship ;  secured  the 
services  of  some  excellent  curates  ;  and  set  himself  to  supply  the 
s})iritual  destitution  around  him.  AVith  considerable  trouble  and 
explanation,  he  succeeded  in  securing  an  arrangement  with  the 
( diiirch  ihiilding  Commissioners  for  erecting  three  large  churches 
at  a  cost  to  the  ])arish  of  only  £12,000.  The  sum  was  unani¬ 
mously  voted  by  the  parishioners ;  the  churches  placed  in 
admirable  ])0'^itions  ;  and  su])plicd  with  faithful  ministers. 
Islington  now  contains  lo0,000  people;  it  is  one  of  the  most 
religious  jiarishes  in  the  kingdom  ;  it  enjoys  the  services  of  about 
forty  ministers  of  Christ,  of  whom  half  are  within  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  lialf  out  of  it :  but  tlic  germs  of  active  piety  within  the 
Church  of  England,  and  tlie  founding  of  the  fifteen  churches  in 
which  its  adlierents  iioav  assemble,  are  justly  attributed  to  the 
earnest  efforts  of  Hisho])  AVilson.  While  A^icar  of  Islington,  his 
course  of  usefulness  still  continued  ;  but  he  was  getting  to  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  apparently  giTnmng  less  active  as  a  preacher. 
He  had  to  meet  a  few  parochial  squabbles ;  but  his  chief 
affiictioiis  lay  within  the  bounds  of  his  o^^Tl  family.  One  of  his 
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soii<,  l>y  a  course  of  reckless  wuldiiess,  gave  him  the  deepest 
pain';  and  years  of  exile  passed  away  before  the  prodigal  returned 
ill  penitence  to  the  ^Sa^'iour’s  cross.  But  the  chief  sorrow  was  the 
loss  of  his  excellent  wife,  who  had  long  been  an  invalid,  and  at 
leip'^tli  slept  in  peace.  Mr.  AVilson  never  married  again;  hut 
coniniitted  the  charge  of  his  household  to  one  of  his  sisters. 

Ill  l(Sd*2,  the  bishopric  of  Calcutta  became  vacant,  for  the 
fourth  time  vuthin  a  few  years.  A  strange  fatality  seemed  to 
attend  it,  exjilainablc  probably  by  the  comparatively  advanced 
ago  at  whicli  the  bishops  had  been  appointed.  The  vacancy  was 
offered  to  several  clergy  of  high  standing,  who  declined  it;  at 
length  it  was  ottered  bv  Air.  Cliarles  Grant  to  Air.  AVilson,  and 
was  accepted.  IIis  medical  friends  made  no  objection  ;  and  he 
was  consecrated  to  the  see  just  as  he  reached  the  age  of  fifty-four. 
Aiaiiy  of  his  friends  feared  greatly  on  his  behalf ;  and  none  could 
liave  imagined  that  his  Alaster  would  be  pleased  to  spare  him  for 
yet  five- and- twenty  years,  and  confer  upon  him  eminent,  useful¬ 
ness  in  that  distant  diocese.  AATth  a  stout  heart,  however,  he 
set  forth  to  his  sphere  of  labour,  ‘‘  not  knowing  the  things  which 
miglit  befal  him  there,”  and  arrived  at  Calcutta  at  the  close 
of  18;32. 

Bishop  AATlson  had  done  the  Church  good  service  in  his  native 
land  ;  but  it  is  bv  his  Indian  life  and  labours  that  his  name  will 
be  hereafter  distinguished.  lie  had  been  faithful  over  a  few 
tilings :  he  was  now  to  be  ruler  over  many  things.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  provide  churches  and  ministers  for  a  neglected 
parish :  he  was  now  to  contemplate  and  seek  to  remedy  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  mighty  pro\TLnces.  He  was  the  first 
Indian  bishop  who  thoroughly  appreciated  the  wants  of  the 
Church  in  our  Eastern  empire ;  and,  aided  by  the  experience  of 
former  years,  he  set  himself  to  supply  them  with  all  the  means  at 
bis  command.  AA'^hen  he  arrived,  the  transition  state  of  English 
society  was  steadily  progressing.  Old  Indianism,  with  its 
ignorance  of  home,  its  open  irreligion,  its  gross  vices,  was  fast 
passing  away.  In  the  great  cities,  where  large  communities  had 
gathered,  society  had  outwardly  assumed  a  more  decent  exterior 
than  was  knoAVJi  in  former  years.  But  the  number  of  devoted 
Christians  was  by  no  -means -large.  -T-here  were  few  churches  in 
the  many  stations  scattered  over  the  extensive  prorinces  of  the 
Empire,  and  fewer  chaplains  to  occupy  them.  The  English 
forces  were  ill  supplied  with  means  of  gi'ace,  though  their  wants 
were  the  most  pressing.  The  small  ciril  stations  were  more 
destitute  still ;  and  in  many  retired  localities,  to  which  the  voice 
of  public  opinion  scarcely  penetrated,  the  most  glaring  immorality 
amongst  public  officers  might  be  witnessed  still.  Even  the  few 
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chaplains  that  held  appointments  in  the  pnhlic  service  neifi.m.,  i 
their  duties  for  the  most  part  in  a  very  inefficient  and  foriirl 
manner ;  in  the  loose  system  of  the  day,  thev  found  themselv^ 
“beatinp:  the  air;”  they  were  to  a  considerable  extent  irri' 
sponsilde;  and  many  of  them  did  that  which  was  right  in  their 
own  eyes — esjiecially  where  tliey  could  make  money.  All  this 
looseness  and  disorder  the  Iiishop  set  himself  to  regulate.  *  AVitli. 
out  entering  into  a  detail  of  his  Indian  history,  we  mav  brieHv 
indicate  the  results  of  his  proceedings. 

The  bishoj)  had  first  to  deal  with  the  question  of  his  own 
authority  over  the  chaplains  of  tlie  diocese.  Jle  had  not  been  in 
(i^alcutta  two  days  before  the  senior  chaiilain  denied  the  ri'dit  of 
his  diocesan  to  preach  in  the  cathedral  church !  That  question 
was  .soon  settled ;  and  the  clergy  were  made  to  feel  that  thov 
were  henceforth  to  be  watched  and  held  res])onsible  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  solemn  duties.  The  bishop  wi.shed  to  retain  their 
appointment  and  control  in  his  own  hand ;  and  when  he  had  been 
gi\  en  to  under.stand  that  his  views  Avere  acceqited,  he  found  that 
the  Government  had  decided  exactly  the  other  Avay,  and  retained 
the  actual  ap])ointment  in  their  own  cii  il  hands.  '  1'ho  treatment 
of  the  bishop  in  this  matter  Ijy  the  authorities  w  as  exceediindv 
.shabby  and  underhand.  ‘ 

ith  a  Anew  to  acquaint  himself  AA’ith  the  religious  condition  of 
English  .society,  to  examine  the  state  of  the  natiA  o  mis.sions,  and 
to  advance  the  cau.se  of  sound  religion  by  his  personal  efforts  and 
advice,  the  bishop  soon  began  to  travel  through  his  extensiA'C  diocc.se. 
Ills  journeys  Avere  conducted  on  a  stnpendons  scale,  and  he  passed 
OA  er  thousands  and  thousands  of  mih‘s  in  the  coui*se  of  his  lon^ 
and  useful  ministry.  Jle  jii'i-sonally  A’isited  most  of  the  stations  in 
the  three  Presidencies,  and  many' .stations  he  visited  again  and 
again.  J5y  his  personal  intfuence,  his  conversation,  his  attractiAC 
di.scourses,  he  “stirred  uj)  the  souls  of  the  diseijiles,”  pressed 
home  upon  all  the  claims  of  personal  religion,  and  endeavoured 
to  sc'cure,  eA’cn  in  the  smallest  societies,  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath  and  the  regular  administration  of  diA'ine  orthnances. 

-\n  immediate  result  of  these  A’lsits  aa'us  an  increase  in  the 
number  (d  churches.  The  bishop  himself  subscribed  in  maiiA' 
eases,  stirred  up  the  jirivate  liberality  of  the  residents,  and  tim'o 
after  time  .secured  liberal  grants  froin  the  Govennnent.  In  the 
long  coni-se  of  his  episcopate,- the  number  of  churches  thus  erected 
Avas  A-ery  large,  and  noAV  fcAV  of  the  stations  in  India  arc  dcistitute 
of  a  House  of  God.  He  continually  pressed  also  upon  the 
GoA-ernment  the  need  of  more  ehajilains ;  a  ncAV  arrangement  Avas 
seeureil  of  the  exi.sting  plan ;  and  the  number  of  assistant- 
chaplains  Avas  considerably  increased.  Hetbrc  long,  his  gi'cat 
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T  •  l^khoDrics  were  formed  in  Ceylon,  ^Madras, 
diiicose  ^vas  tlnis  left  indirect  cliai^  of 

and  bond'a)-  the  Burnian  I’nmnces,  and  tlic  Straits 

,1.  rresidenei  onien„aU  tl^  ^  <>f  the  ivh.de.  The 

4  Malacca  ,  .  ^  compactness  of  system  and  a  com- 

rcsult  m  a  h  •  ordinances  of  the  most  gi-atitym^  and 

,,loteness  m  tl  .  11  j  chaplains  been  as  spiritual, 

as  their  superior,  the  prof^ress  of  ^;ltal 
cuciSf^tu,  .  would  doubtless,  under  God’s  blessing, 

rive'  bceu  'considerably  increased.  Kveii  as  it  is,  the  gi'ca 
'  f  in  the  luimbci^if  godlv  ministers  in  India,  h.rth  in  and 
’771110  estabS^^^^  the  solid  advance  id  sp.ritiia 

religion  in  the  English  eommuiiity,  call  lor  the  most  heait\  .im 

7u‘SS'!;I' wSon,  again,  Christian  i.iissions  among  the 
licathen  ever  found  an  active  supporter  and  zealous  tiiend. 
tSd  few  things  ill  his  diocese  more  than  the  l>^raotion  ot 
Christ’s  work  amongst  the  id(dators  of  the  land,  ihc  Churc  i 

y  issioiiarv  Society,  its  agents,  and  ‘d’^'^tmii^’  ^7 
dear  to  him;  and  those  ot  the  rrojiagatioii  Society,  too.  He  vas 
ever  ready  to  aid.  He  visited  all  their  stations  ;  inquired  into 
JhaVuStion,  wants,  and  prospects;  endcav.nired  to  enter,  as  fai¬ 
ls  he^could,  into  personal  intercourse  with  the 

"  nSnaric,  hi,  i».o«  qV 

unrestrained  than  that  with  his  official  chaplains,  ihey  treatea 
7  as  their  personal  friend,  received  sympathy  and  adiaeo  in 

,11  their  difficulties,  and  were  frequently  ”''’i^‘^^'Y*'!.v7uttcn5 
house  their  home.  ( )ne  of  the  most  stirniig  a jipca^  s  c^  m  uttmd 
niihehalf  of  Indian  missions  was  contained  in  the  tirst  enar^o 

itX”J  nln»a"irlltd  % 

™Sz  »d  ,hc  .n«  he  f 

uttcih  ^  'Vnr  man V  years  missionaries  had  temporized 

riSiThe  Smlri-; 

oft7sc  unri^^  and  heathen  laws  threateiicd  not  only  to 
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Wilson,  however,  saw  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  saw  the  radical 
e\41s  to  which  tlicse  observances  "ave  rise,  and  set  hiinself  to  root 
tliem  out  with  a  strong  hand.  lie  visited  the  missions,  conversed 
with  the  missionaries,  discussed  the  matter  with  the  people,  and 
declared  that  these  caste  rules  must  be  observed  in  the  churches 
no  longer.  15y  personal  expostulation,  as  well  as  by  letters,  he 
showed  them  how  utterly  unchristian  and  injurif)us  these  obser¬ 
vances  are,  and  announced  his  single  determination  that  in  the  mis¬ 
sions  under  his  control  they  should  entirely  cease.  Tests  of 
obedience  were  provided,  by  which  the  decision  of  the  catechists 
and  memlx'rs  might  bo  declared.  Large  numbers  quitted  the 
missions  rather  than  surrender  their  caste  prejudices,  and  continue 
separate  to  this  day.  lUit  large  numbers  remained,  and  with  them 
the  missions  were  recommenced  on  a  new  footing.  The  energy 
and  decision  of  the  bishop  in  this  important  matter  have  proved 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  cause  of  missions  ;  the  influence  he  was 
able  to  exert  at  once  over  such  a  large  range  of  churches  became 
everywhere  known,  and  proved  a  budwark  to  the  missionaries  of 
other  societies  and  churches,  who  vrere  acting  in  the  same  way. 
The  tenacious  evil  has  not  wholly  disa2)peared  ;  but  a  right  course 
respecting  it  has  been  established  and  steadily  maintained.  Time, 
and  a  hiijher  standard  of  relicaon  in  the  native  churches  ^^nll,  it  is 
hoped,  cure  it  entirely  in  days  to  come.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
bishop  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  church  missions  among  the 
Syrian  churches.  They  had  been  commenced  on  the  plan  of  iin- 
})roving  the  existing  system  ;  but  the  personal  interests  and  gains 
of  the  officials  were  so  directly  affected  by  the  spiritual  progress  of 
the  ])eople,  that  they  thwarted  it  in  every  way.  After  long  for¬ 
bearance,  the  bishop  wisely  directed  that  the  church  missions 
should  be  carried  on  separately,  and  the  converts  attached  to  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  formed  into  separate  congregations 
under  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  missionaries  alone. 

The  decisive  action  of  the  bishop  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  local  questions  arising  in  his  own  diocese.  'When  the  “  Tracts 
for  the  Times’’  appeared  at  Oxford,  and  the  Puse>dte  school  began 
to^  disturb  the  Church  in  England,  he  at  once  discerned  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  their  doctrines,  and  his  intense  attachment  to  Evangelical 
truth  rendered  him  immediately  and  deeply  sensitive  to  the  evil 
influences  they  were  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  rising  ministry 
of  the  Church.  From  the  first,  therefore,  he  lifted  up  a  standard 
against  them ;  and  whilst  so  many  jirelates  at  home  hesitated, 
temporized,  and  tampered  Y>  ith  the  growing  evil,  his  voice  was 
raised  in  clear  tones  of  warning ;  while  his  advocacy  and  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  all  ceremonial  acceptance,  became  only  the  more  decided. 
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more  earnest,  and  more  prominent.  All  liis  influence  was  exerted 
against  Tractarianism  throiigliout  his  diocese  ;  he  made  special 
rrference  to  Evangelical  views  in  his  examination  of  candidates  for 
Orders,  and  subjected  them  to  special  tests.  He  watched  the  con- 
iluct  of  his  chaplains  also,  and  put  a  summary  stop  to  all 

1  1*  1*11  /'jI^ 


little  for  saving  truth — during  all  the  bishop’s  life  there  were 
no  exhibitions  in  India  like  those  in  St.  Barnabas;  and  vest- 
inents,  altar-cloths,  and  candles  were  never  allowed  to  trouble  tlie 


peace  of  the  Church  under  his  ride.  That  the  Enghsh  community 
ill  the  Indian  empire  is  so  Evangelical  in  its  faith,  and  therefore  so 
active  in  supporting  missionary  work,  is  largely  due,  under  God’s 


blessing,  to  the  earnest  and  uncompromising  defence  of  that  faith 
iiiaintained  during  a  long  series  of  years  by  the  bishop’s  example, 
conduct,  and  insli  uctions. 


Gne  object,  long  contemplated  with  intense  desire,  was  the 
erection  of  a  new  Cathedi’al.  It  was  to  be  his  o^\ii  special  seat  as 
Metropolitan  of  the  Church  of  England  in  India  ;  it  was  to  have  a 
chapter,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  twelve  canons,  half  of  whom 
were  to  bo  missionaries,  European  or  native  ;  and  it  was  to  bo 
the  head-quarters  of  a  great  mission  among  the  natives  of 
Calcutta.  To  the  complete  scheme  he  attached  an  inordinate 
degree  of  importance.  He  imagined  that  for  the  first  time 
Christianity  would  be  presented  due  form  and  weight  to 
idolatrous  eyes  ;  for  though  no  Puseyite,  the  bishop  was  by  no 
means  adverse  to  a  considerable  amount  of  Episcopal  show.  He 
pushed  the  scheme  forward  with  gi'cat  earnestness,  devoted  to  it 
no  less  than  £‘25,000  from  his  owai  purse,  and  received  immense 
donations  in  aid  of  it  from  officials  and  societies  in  England.  In 
some  respects,  the  plan  succeeded ;  in  others  it  totally  failed.  The 
Church  of  England  in  India  'being  merely  connected  with  the 
Government,  and  intended  for  the  English  community  of  Govern¬ 
ment  servants,  has,  strictly  speaking,  no  local  establishment  in  the 
country ;  the  Court  of  Directors  therefore  refused  to  sanction  the 
fijrmation  of  the 'cathedral  chapter.  The  cathedi’al  mission  also 
fell  through,  and  the  funds  Beat  had  been  collected  for  endow¬ 
ments  have  been  given  to  the  Church  ^Missionary  and  Propagation 
Societies.  The  cathedral  itself  was  built,  and  the  Court  granted 
it,  as  a  district  church,  the  services  of  two  extra  chaplains.  Though 
built  only  of  brick,  it  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a  lofty  spire, 
and  the  nave  forms  a  most  capacious  church.  The  bishop  lived 
to  open  it,  and  beneath  the  communion-table  his  body  now  rests 
in  its  last  sleep. 
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Our  sketch  is  too  brief  to  allow  any  description  of  his  \dsit  to 
England  in  1840,  or  of  the  special  labours  of  his  last  few  years 
In  the  year  of  mutiny,  his  voice  was  hoard  in  distinct  tones 
calling  on  the  Government  to  wash  its  hands  of  all  evil,  the 
Church  to  sacrihce  more  for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen,  and  all 
classes  to  humble  themselves  beneath  the  mighty  hand  of  God  in 
true  and  heartfelt  penitence.  In  the  height  of  the  crisis,  he 
invited  the  clerg\’,  ministers,  and  missionaries  of  all  denominations 
to  his  palace,  and,  though  very  feeble  himself,  presided  at  one  of 
the  most  solemn  of  the  many  prayer- meetings  held  at  that  season 
in  India.  Shortly  after,  he  enjoyed  the  deep  satisfaction  of  joining 
the  llishops  of  ^ladras  and  Victoria  (in  Cliina)  in  consecratmg  the 
newly-appointed  Bishop  of  Labuan. 

But  the  time  drew  near  that  he  should  die.  Towards  the 
close  of  1857,  his  strength  began  visibly  and  rapidly  to  decay. 
“  Within  the  chambers  of  his  heart  life’s  fire  was  burning  low.” 
lie  suffered  from  little  disease  and  little  i)ain  ;  he  knew  he  was 
passing  away,  and  clung  with  simpler  faith  and  love  than  ever  to 
the  Saviour,  to  whom  he  had  consecrated  his  numerous  years ;  lie 
was  nearly  eighty ;  and  at  length,  just  as  the  new  year  dawned, 
at  early  morning  he  was  found,  seated  on  his  couch,  dead.  The 
news  of  his  actual  death  created  a  great  sensation  in  the  city ; 
and  two  days  after,  the  largest  congi’egation  that  had  ever  been 
gathered  in  the  Cathedral  met  to  commit  him  to  the  tomb. 

The  great  excellencies  of  this  venerable  servant  of  Christ  are 
too  prominent  to  need  more  than  mention.  The  Church  in  India 
owes  him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  and  honour.  He  found  few 
churches,  few  chaplains,  few  missionaries,  and  a  worldly  English 
society  ill  supplied  with  the  means  of  grace.  With  great  energy 
and  large-hearted  liberality,  he  endeavoured  to  stir  up  all  in 
sup]  dying  the  want,  and  he  left  the  Church  strong,  consolidated, 
well-instructed,  and,  as  a  whole,  well  supplied  with  ordinances 
and  zealously  attached  to  the  Gospel.  Ilis  personal  labours  were 
immense  ;  his  gifts  very  large.  He  was  the  best  preacher  in  his 
diocese  ;  and  during  his  Indian  career  he  preached  2,300  sermons. 
'  A  great  reader,  his  conversations  were  always  interesting  and 
instructive,  full  of  racy,  sententious  utterances ;  and  his  extensive 
travels  and  intercourse  with  distinguished  men  of  all  ranks 
imparted  a  freshness  to  his  views  exceedingly  agreeable  to  all  who 
heard  them.  As  his  life  gi'ew  on,  he  became  more  liberal  in  respect 
to  denominations  different  from  his  own,  and  his  Christianity  and 
Catholicity  assumed  a  broader  character. 

But  he  had  great  faults  which,  in  spite  of  his  rare  excellence, 
gave  pain  to  liis  best  friends,  and  were  a  scandal  to  the  world  at 
large.  He  had  rather  a  bard  nature ;  he  could  be  very  brusque 
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and  rude ;  in  speech  lie  often  lacked  discretion,  and  at  times  he 
dt  partcd  greatly  from  the  truth.  In  especially  his  later  years,  he 
was  accustomed  to  interject  extempore  remarks  into  his  written 
sermons  very  racy,  very  pointed  indeed,  hut  at  times  very 
personal.  From  the  pulpit,  he  would  commend  or  denounce  by 
name  individuals,  newspapers,  or  passing  events.  lie  could 
ignore  everything  which  told  against  his  own  side  in  a  discus¬ 
sion.  As  a  specimen  of  his  imprudence  in  speech,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  on  one  occasion,  when  addressing  the  Church  of 
Kngland  niisssionaries  in  Tanjore,  he  spoke  in  the  following 
manner: — “Perhaps  not  one  in  ticenii/ oi  those  who  come  out 
from  Europe  in  all  the  Protestant  Societies  persevere  in  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  true  missionary  !”  It  was  a  monstrous 
calumny,  utterly  untrue;  but  the  Inshop,  when  taken  to  task, 
declined  to  retract  it,  though  he  sought  to  ex})lain  it  away.  It  is 
disagreeable  to  mention  these  things :  they  are  the  human  and 
weak  side  of  a  great  character — of  a  man  distinguished  for  long 
and  prominent  usefulness  in  great  spheres  of  labour.  It  is  for  his 
goad  works  that  Pisho])  AVilson  will  long  be  honoured.  For  his 
great  services  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  especially  in  India,  his 
name  will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 


III. 

ON  OUP  ILLUSTPtATED  BOOKS. 

By  George  Cupples. 

i'oOK-iLLUSTRATiox  having  now  reached  the  importance  of  a  special 
art  and  craft,  a^  separate  guild  of  illustrators  has  been  produced, 
wliose  members,  passing  through  their  various  grades,  ascend  at  length 
to  mastership,  and  must  have  employment.  The  same  hands  that 
liave  decorated  the  early  horn-1  H)ok,  the  onee-  dry  almanack,  or  arith¬ 
metic-book,  tedious  of  yore — that  have  shed  expression  into  groups  of 
the  monthly  fashions,  imparting  a  vivid  freshness  to  advertising  itself, 
or  a  touch  of  nature  to  the  very  headings  of  shop-circulars  and  Christ¬ 
mas  bills, — these  same  are  now  applying  their  skill,  as  the  taste  of  the 
publisher  may  assign,  to  elucidate  the  novelist  or  to  supplement  the 
editorial  labour.  Further  still,  with  a  versatility  of  execution  and  a 
catholicity  of  aim,  which  must  be  admired,  tlie  same  pencils  that  com¬ 
memorate  openings  of  new'  I'aihvays,  recent  public  dinners,  and  layings 
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of  foundation  stones,  with  panoramic  breadth  of  effect  in  the  illus. 
tratod  news])aper,  can  be  found  at  tlie  same  time  to  depict  epic  scenes 
in  the  pictorial  liistory,  and  delineate  liow  tlie  most  solemn  events 
took  jdace,  in  the  illuminated  lUble  :  while  the  identical  artists  who 
enter  weekly  into  the  spirit  of  ^Ir.  Keynolds,  or  !Mr.  J.  F.  Smith’s 
fictitious  conceptions,  are  also  graphic  commentators  on  Longfellow  or 
James  ^Montgomery,  and  infuse  life,  meaning,  colour,  effect  into  the 
representations  of  AVordsworth,  or  raise  the  curtain  upon  the  reveries 
of  Shakspeare.  There  is  about  their  style,  in  hict,  more  and  more  as 
they  gain  scope  and  material,  the  distinctive  character  of  a  seliool ; 
nor  is  it  wanting  in  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  all  its 
followers,  whether  they  append  their  individual  signs  or  hide  them. 
In  the  mass,  we  might  say,  these  consist  in  a  largeness  of  treatment, 
a  boldness  of  effect,  a  forcible  contrast  of  light  and  shade  ;  with 
that  valent  tendency  to  generalize,  not  debarred  by  frecpicnt 
brotherly  use  of  the  same  stock  of  symbols  and  artistic  conventions, 
vehich  conduces  to  varied  applicaliility.  Yet  none  tlie  likelier  to  be 
confounded,  for  all  that,  are  the  particular  mannerisms  of  each ; 
wherein  constant  practice  at  every  opportunity  for  their  respective  gifts, 
cultivating  a  facility  beyond  attainment  otherwise,  has  made  any 
charge  of  imitation  impossible  against  these  illustrative  masleiT. 
They  seem,  if  possible,  too  original.  They  evince  but  little,  it  miglit 
be  fiincied,  of  the  assimilating,  adapting,  copying  habit,  which  useil  to 
carry  the  aspirant  abroad,  that  he  might  imitate  in  liome  or  under  the 
ruined  Parthenon.  Their  avoidance  of  servility  and  repetition,  so  far  as 
r('gards  others,  at  any  rate,  has  almost  a  painful  elfect  in  the  redoubled 
genuineness,  the  intensified  novelty,  that  only  repeats  or  imiiatcs 
itsetf.  For  the  celebrated  ‘‘three  trees’’  of  l\einl»randt,  they  too 
carefully  substitute  one  or  two  of  their  own,  or  avoid  “  Claude’s  sky  ” 
by  means  of  another  private  firmament,  still  easier  recognized.  There 
is  a  certain  chiaro-scuro  known  to  us,  and  a  particular  manner  of  sun¬ 
set,  an  originality  of  moon-rise,  which,  if  we  must  have  anything  of 


the  kind  rei)eated,  is  far  from  preferable  to  Correggio’s,  to  Turnerish- 


ness,  or  to  Horatio  !Maculloch.  And  there  are  historical  forms  of 


procession,  dramatic  groupings,  tragic  attitudes,  expr<?ssive  glances, 
and  sentimental  or  comic  noses ;  there  are  laige-headed  children,  vene¬ 
rable  parents,  as  well  as  tall-bodied  heroes  in  tiowing  under-garb  of  a 
sj)ecial  texture,  manipulated  and  scumbled  with  a  peculiar  touch, 
which  can  no  longer  deceive  us  into  the  .impersonal  feeling  that  they 
illustrate  any  author  or  era  whatever — illustrating,  alas,  nothing  but 
the  pantomimic  fact,  the  confidential  Christmas  reminder,  that  “here 
wo  are  again  !  ” 

Hitherto,  in  short,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  what  is  called  “  High 
Art  ”  has  seldom  condescended  to  embellish  books.  Very  few,  indeed, 
liave  been  the  great  masters  who,  intentionally  or  knowingly,  liave 
consented  to  become  decorators  ;  scarce  ever  have  they  compromised 
the  matter  to  the  less  derogatory  extent,  of  so  much  as  illustratiiig  in 
the  strict  sense  of  that  word.  There  i.s  a  certain  boundary  between 
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tlip  plastic  arts  and  tlie  directly  iiitcllectual,  'which  has  been  loii" 
preserved  by  lo^dc  as  well  as  by  rivalry  and  espr it -de  corps.  It  is  worth 
noting,  that  when  pictures  of  the  illustrative  kind  have  been  painted 
apart,  on  whatever  scale,  their  success  has  not  tended  to  lead  the  artist 
further  in  such  a  direction.  Historical  pieces  which  require  a  small 
history  of  their  own  in  the  Academy’s  catalogue,  are  somehow  not 
famous ;  works  of  genre ^  representing  scenes  from  novels,  with  the 
dialogue  and  situation  extracted  tor  reference  in  the  same  manual, 
are  grown  obsolete  ;  and  if  Turner’s  landscapes  liad  depended  for 
celebrity  on  that  descriptive  poem,  the  ‘‘Pleasures  of  Idleness,’" 
whose  higher  passages  they  used  to  embody,  it  is  questionable  whe¬ 
ther  tlie  (  Ixford  Graduate  or  they  themselves  would  have  remained 
the  obscurer  of  his  interpreters.  With  what  belongs  to  books, 
indeed.  Art  has  nothing  to  do.  Its  own  function  is  neither  to  de¬ 
corate  nor  illustrate  ;  but  out  of  those  materials  which  already 
have  come  out  from  amongst  intellectual  knowledge,  and  are  already 
virtually  understood  and  patent  to  the  mass  of  men,  to  create 
some  recreative  embodiment  of  them,  great  or  small,  whose  very  sight 
shall  so  approve  itself  before  the  commonest  intelligence.  Hence  the 
great  era  of  the  Old  Masters  ;  not  because  Paphael  and  Angelo, 
Correggio  or  the  Caracci,  painted  like  the  older  monkish  illuminators, 
to  adorn  or  shed  light  u])on  a  book,  but  boldly  took  up  the  vulgar 
fable,  the  outer  unclerical  legend ;  and  in  their  strength,  as  in  their 
weakness,  were  not  so  confident  as  to  think  they  enriched  the  book, 
or  that  they  made  it  plainer.  They  were  but  Italian  men,  alas,  of  the 
coiTuptest  age — the  age  ready  to  burn  and  ban  reformers.  There  were 
knights  of  chivalry  before,  that  liad  been  purer  ;  hermits  more  devout, 
and  Augustines  more  zealous  :  the  poet  l3ante  had  been  a  loftier  and 
more  fervid  man,  more  blameless  by  for,  more  prophetic  and  inspired  ; 
nay,  the  very  stone  and  lime  of  the  dark  ages,  raised  above  their  heads 
in  domed  hall  and  spired  cathedral,  immeasurably  transcended  the 
])itch  of  their  most  rapturous  feeling  or  holiest  belief.  Yet  if  their 
instinct  had  been  only  followed,  without  their  method,  by  such  modern 
successors  as  Haydon,  ^lartin,  and  the  lofty-minded  David  Scott,  men 
of  imagination  as  powerful,  and  culture  at  least  equal  with  theirs,  in 
an  age  of  far  superior  privilege,  how  often  might  that  “  thin  partition’" 
have  been  kept  up,  which  divides  the  narrow  “  cell  of  madness” 
from  “great  genius”  with  its  ample  scope.  Since  there  is  one 
resort  of  “  unappreciated  high  art,”  more  demeaning  still  than  its  con¬ 
cession  to  popular  fashions,  and  than  _  the,  call  to  illustrate  books, 
it  is  when  art  retreats  offended  into  the  man’s  concentrated  indi¬ 
viduality,  his  originality  of  idiosyncratic  fancies  and  visions,  to  illus¬ 
trate  nothing  but  his  own  incommunicable  uninterpretable  self,  for 
whose  finest  dreams  and  most  wistful  longings  the  world  does  not  care. 

Between  these  two  latter  extremes,  as  we  judge,  recent  British  art 
has  been  for  some  time  vacillating  capriciously.  The  regular  school 
of  artists  has  disdainfully  kept  off  from  the  one,  while  a  new  race  has 
arisen  to  take  up  the  neglected  opening;  though  on  the  walls  of 
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exhibitions  it  is  manifest  how  the  academician,  alike  with  the  assoiiate 
and  the  extra-mural  aspirant,  cannot  avoid  symptoms  of  a  hankering 
after  the  benefit  foregone.  AVhen  not  too  dangerously  near  the  other 
he  steers  a  course  of  mediocre  diilness  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
or  is  obscurely  brilliant  in  an  amjdiibious  fiishion  upon  some  incident 
half-8hakspearian,  half-classic.  Hybrids  between  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
the  cosmopolitan  manner  are  unsatisfactory.  Leviathan-like  approaches 
to  the  rural  idyll,  or  elaborate  treatment  of  street-trifles,  are  vain. 
F<w  already  they  have  been’  done  better  upon  weekly  wood-blocks,  or 
ehdied  by  the  facile  graver  of  the  monthly  serialist  ;  and  if  anything 
were  forgotten,  to-morrow  it  will  be  done  in  Punch  with  a  savoir- 
faire  which  Mr.  Frith  himself,  facile  princeps  of  the  right  method, 
can  only  surpass  l)y  slow  development  of  our  contemporary  mythology. 

We  have  before  us,  now,  however,  in  two  of  the  latest  and  best 
specimens  of  book-illustration,  a  very  striking  manifestation  of  the 
way  in  which  Ihitish  ait  is  condescending  to  occupy  this  humbler, 
but  perhaps  more  lucrative  sphere  of  wood  and  ink,  as  its  very 
ej)icures  of  colour  and  texture  have  boldly  ventured  into  the  in- 
h(>spitable  region  of  mere  black  and  white.  And  so  anomalous  are 
the  circumstances  of  higli  art  at  present,  in  this  our  transition-period, 
that  it  can  scarce  be  counselled  better  than  to  follow  the  example — 
nay,  surpass  it,  by  embarking  resolutely  for  the  shore  of  literature 
itself  ;  not  necessarily  to  become  colonists  there,  but,  at  all  events,  to 
lielp  the  scanty  band  of  civilized  settlers  in  their  strife  with  the  rude 
aborigines,  the  savages  of  steel,  lithograph,  colour-})rinting,  and  wood 
block  ;  possibly  to  return  all  the  richer,  from  an  Eldorado  in  course  of 
discovery  there,  to  the  proper  country  of  old  time-honoured  painting. 
It  is  strange  enough  in  itself,  certiiinly,  and  deserves  special  comment, 
to  tind  no  less  than  “Tennyson  Illustrated.”  Nor  only  so;  but  by 
hands  so  unlikely  at  first  sight  as  ^lillais,  Hunt,  Possetti,  and  ^laclise ; 
add  to  whom,  in  most  incongruous  union,  !Mulready,  Creswick,  Stanfield, 
and  Horsley. 

Of  writers  who  need  no  illustration,  because  self-illustrated  before¬ 
hand  to  a  seeming  excess,  Alfred  Tennyson  is  the  chief.  To  adorn 
him  with  outer  azure  and  gold,  with  crimson  device  and  shining 
symbol — internally  to  add  pictures  to  his  pictures,  figures  to  his  meta¬ 
phor,  fulness  and  vividness  and  form  to  his  expressions — appears,  on  a 
first  view,  the  very  mania  of  decoration  ;  “  to  throw  a  perfume  o’er 
tlie  violet,  to  gild  refined  gold,  and  paint  the  lily.”  Beside  this  flush 
of  hues  and  warmth  of  flesh,  surely  even  Mulready,  stripped  of  his 
Giorgione’s  palette,  would  inscribe  mere  spectral  shapes  upon  the  wall ; 
and  Creswick’s  foliage,  without  its  verdure,  would  cease  to  look  crisp  and 
fresh,  his  rural  distance  become  bleak,  com]»ared  with  the  witchery  of 
the  Idyll-scenes;  while  no  pre-Raphaelite,  how  quaint  or  spiritual 
soever,  could  be  thought  even  equal  to  the  reaches  of  him  who  sang  St. 
Simeon  Stylites,  and  meditated  “In  Menioriam.”  AVe  own  that  such,  to  a 
degree  beyond  these  guesses,  was  our  pre-conceived  idea  ;  but  it  has 
now,  in  a  certain  nieasure,  to  be  retracted.  This,  too,  even  setting  aside 
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the  admission  that  must  be  made' for  the  poet-laureate,  with  regard  to 
tlie  two  volumes  which  alone  as  yet  have  been  undertaken  by  this  band 
of  distinguished  auxiliaries  from  tlie  sister  art,  and  of  sympathetic 
expositors  in  outline  and  perspective.  Xot  that  he  is  obscure  in 
character,  or  sentiment,  as  the  indolent  reader  will  have  it ;  yet  the 
keenest  relish  for  liis  earlier  lyrics,  or  the  mature  splendours  of  “  The 
rriiicess,”  tinds  in  both  of  them  when  thus  tested  and  returned  to 
view,  fragments  of  un-Tennysonian  dimness  or  confusion,  slips  of 
seeming  symbolism  ;  as  well  as  those  languid  youthful  reveries,  with 
eyes  shut  from  nature,  that  serve  only  to  mark  his  after  progress. 

In  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  pre-Kaphaelite  school, 
singularly  enough,  there  is  something  that  happens  to  hang  well 
the  few  crevices  or  juttings  on  the  rounded  structure  of  the 
Tennysonian  imagination  ;  and  their  work  is  like  the  unexpected 
sup})lement  of  a  full  cyclopmdia,  rather  than  the  obvious  com¬ 
plement  required  by  any  suggestive  work.  As  with  a  tune  too 
melodiously  perfect,  tiowing  without  fault  or  impediment,  perhaps 
our  instinctive  impression  craves  a  discord  for  this  music ;  we  like 
some  mist  and  cloud  dashed  over  the  landscape, — of  Tennyson’s 
world  where  rudeness  and  delicacy  are  alike  converted  to  ideal  use,  and 
if  evil  or  ugliness  is  not  forgotten,  it  is  marvellously  softened  and 
blends  into  the  general  tone  ; — we  want  some  Gothic  to  roughen  this 
all-embracing  classicism  of  pure  English  verse,  that  makes  romance  itself 
grow  natural,  turning  old  mediieval  monuments  into  marble  sculpture  ; 
calmly  building  up  the  shadowy  mysteries  of  sternest  religion  into  a 
graceful  Greek  temple,  despite  our  northern  weather.  Now  with 
a  severer  monastic  manner,  our  younger  division  of  the  l^ritish 
school  of  painting  enter  in  upon  the  scene  ;  and  willingly  put  oft*  their 
advantages  of  colour,  gilding,  space,  and  broad  eftect,  nay,  sedulously 
strip  themselves  of  choice  and  freedom,  to  perform  this  necessary  work. 
There  is  about  Millais,  we  must  own,  as  j)roved  by  his  share  in  the 
execution  of  it,  a  close  human  sympathy  and  a  loving-kindness  for  the 
tokens  that  bring  emotion  home  to  us,  a  direct  force,  a  sparing  simpli¬ 
city,  yet  practised  ease  of  expression,  which  seldom  fails,  seldomer 
still  prevaricates  in  accessaries,  or  beats  about  the  bush  ^vith  details 
and  furnitures  ;  and  under  his  realistic  hand  the  creatures  of  the  poet, 
whose  forlorn  or  ecstatic  state  was  but  an  ideal  luxury  to  him, 
like  Mariana  in  the  Moated  Grange,  or  St.  Agnes  breathing  her 
soul  toward  heaven,  now  appear  as  beings  of  the  earth  indeed, 
bearing  the  actual* burden  of  their  pain  or  longing.  The  Mariana  bowed 
down  beneath  her  sorrow  in  the  illustration,  hiding  her  face,  a  mere 
significant  heap  of  misery  in  Kembrandtish  light  and  shade,  is  however 
but  an  evasion  of  the  poet’s  thought.  Far  better  was  an  early  exhibition 
j)icture  by  the  same  hand,  at  wliich  the  surprised  critics  shrugged  their 
shoulders.  There  the  deserted  mistress  stood  in  her  long  velvet  bower- 
robe  of  gorgeous  blue,  too  gorgeous  to  be  her  dress  for  show,  indeed, 
if  show  had  been  required  ;  but  there  was  no  guest  nor  company,  for 
he  came  not,  she  said,  and  it  was  the  lonely  Grange.  Lonely,  though 
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with  luxury  beside  her,  so  rich  the  carved  cabinets,  so  sumptuous  the 
toilet  cloth,  on  either  side  ;  from  whence  she  turned  to  the  splendid 
oriel  of  the  cjisement  of  stained  glass,  through  which  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  poured,  throwing  armorial  device  and  noble  cipher  on  her, 
eliciting  a  gaudier  semblance  of  beauty  from  the  velvet  folds,  the 
fringed  and  tiisselled  edges  of  embroidery.  But  still  she  turned  her  face 
away  in  the  utter  weariness,  and  wearily  stretched  herself,  while  very 
human  and  touching  was  that  familiar  attitude,  that  familiar  auburnness 
of  hair,  ceasing  at  that  moment  to  be  dressed  any  longer  for  no  purpose, 
— even  that  too  familiar  complexion  of  healthful  colour  over  all  the  neck 
and  rounding  of  the  cheek,  with  that  living,  listening,  blood- warm  ear, 
which  must  have  heard  at  last  the  mouse  behind  the  wainscot,  must  too 
vividly  have  taken  in  the  ‘‘singing  of  the  blue  fly  on  the  pane” — whereat, 
no  doubt,  the  connoisseur  shnigged  himself,  pitying.  So  should  he  have 
shrugged  at  Tennyson,  however ;  so  should  he  have  pitied  Mariana.  There 
are  instances  throughout  the  woodcuts  of  the  fii*st  volume  under  notice, 
where  simple  light  and  shade  have  enabled  the  pre-Raphael ite  brethi*en 
to  illustrate  Tennyson  at  least  equally  well.  Nothing  in  this  range  of  art 
could  be  finer,  though  it  had  Corieggio’s  tints  to  help  it,  than  Millais’s 
“  St.  Agnes  the  simple  figure  on  the  cold  convent  stair,  in  its  long 
night-dress,  candle  in  hand,  young,  girlish,  sweet,  but  nun-like  in  its 
saintly  purity,  gazing  througli  the  open  window-arch  into  the  winter 
midnight,  lit  by  snow  and  moon  ;  while,  like  her  heavenly  spirit  IxTore 
her,  goes  forth  that  frost-diseoveD;d  vapour  of  her  small,  gentle  breath, 
toward  the  stars. 

Then,  by  the  strange  dark  beauty  of  his  “  Cleopatra,”  in  the  Dream 
of  Fair  Women,  Millais  shows  that  his  hand  is  freer  than  was  supposed 
to  touch  the  sensuous  without  detriment  to  his  knightly  vow  before 
the  shrine  of  “  whatsoever  things  are  fliir,  lov(*ly  and  of  good  report,” 
to  represent  safely  what  Etty  would  have  timidly  indulged  in,  and  to 
traverse  his  pagan  sphere,  even  more  boldly,  because  he  rules  it  with  a 
spirit  unknown  to  the  classic  school.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that 
the  illustmted  and  illustrious  poet  may  himself  profit  by  these 
definite  comments,  seizures,  and  inferences  upon  his  brief  allusions 
or  less  deliberate  meanings  ;  from  the  designs,  especially,  of  ^lillais, 
w’ho  goes  beyond  the  letter,  to  add  a  legitimate  corollary  that  seems 
unintended  before,  or  to  throw  out  a  loophole  of  new  significance 
for  the  reader.  This  is  a  function,  surely,  incumbent  at  times  on  the 
higher  form  of  illustration  ;  nor  is  Millais  a  candidate  for  the  office, 
who  is  likelv  to  tread  the  usual  round  :  while  certain  it  seems  that  his 

V 

own  fingers  have  l)een  gaining  nerve,  and  his  pencil  fresh  resource 
through  his  voluntary  deference  to  a  foreign  master,  his  superior  in 
those  very  qualities  of  tone  and  perspective,  grace  and  grouping, 
but  not  that  sincerity,  expression,  and  purpose,  or  local  truth,  which 
the  ])re-l\aj)haelite  needs. 

It  is  well  for  the  success  of  the  volumes  before  us,  that  ^laclise 
has  taken  up  that  wondrous  fragment,  the  “  Morte  D’Arthur,” 
in  his  best  epic  style ;  from  end  to  end,  also,  lighting  up  this  wise 
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niedlev  of  the  Princess  with  pictures,  nobly  regular,  directly  obvious, 
profuselv  skilful  in  variety  of  classic  form  and  face,  the  best  vindicators 
of  Woman’s  Kights.  The  sphere  of  Creswick  is  appropriately  kept  by 
him  ;  as  when  he  ventures  to  prefix  above  the  admirable  “  Ode  to 
Memory”  only  the  liquid  image  of  a  sedgy  river-pool,  with  grassy 
bank  and  trees  of  well-discriminated  character,  and  beyond  them  the 
braided  summer  milkiness  of  an  English  sky.  In  Mulready  there  is 
a  humour  and  vivacity  above  brilliant  colour,  enabling  him  successfully 
to  remind  us  that  the  poet  lays  claim  to  similar  attributes,  in  ‘‘  The 
Goose,”  and  “  ^^T11  Waterproofs  Lyrical  Monologue  at  the  Cock.” 
The  good  old  English  school  includes  no  painter  more  unaffectedly  genial 
and  true  to  domestic  life  than  Horsley,  whose  sober  brush  is  not 
missed  in  the  temler  feeling  that  sets  before  us  “  The  Gardenef s 
Daughter,  still  delightful  without  her  rose-tints  and  warm  sunlight, 
and  the  “  May  Queen,”  though  her  cheek  has  no  bloom,  nor  her  gar¬ 
land  its  flush  of  spring.  As  for  Stanfield,  he  is  always  grand,  and  the 
sea  always  glorious,  neither  of  them  needing  material  size  or  local  hue 
to  identify  them  :  nothing  could  so  suitably  present  the  wandering 
galley  of  Ulysses,  when  it  nears  some  island  shore,  as  they  together. 
Even  separated  from  his  proper  element,  he  can  lift  to  view  the  convent 
of  St.  Agnes  on  its  mountain-heights,  before  a  racking  midnight  sky 
where  the  moon  rides  like  a  tempest-driven  bark  ;  though  it  is  scarcely 
so  well  when,  as  the  initial  to  Break,  break,  break,”  instead  of  wide 
ocean  plunging  to  its  “  cold  gray  stones,”  we  have  them  hugely  shatter¬ 
ing  it ;  a  poor  bucketful,  as  it  were,  of  angry  brine,  driven  back  by 
those  three  cliffs  of  too-familiar  aspect,  with  the  fisherman’s  well- 
known  boat  at  hand,  which  have  many  a  time  done  this  duty. 

There  is,  after  all,  a  choice  and  limit  to  illustration.  Popular  is  its 
demand  and  tendency,  and  perhaps  should  be  left  popular  again.  No 
amount  of  sale  that  could  be  reached,  in  all  likelihood,  would  ever 
repay  the  pains,  the  profusion,  and  expense,  justly  due  to  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  a  Milton,  Wordsworth,  8cott,  or  Tennyson,  a  Keats  or  Shelley. 
Unappreciated,  neglected  genius  of  the  past  we  have,  like  Spenser  in 
particular,  or  old  Chaucer,  wdioni  no  publisher  seems  yet  to  have 
thought  of,  but  who  are  immensely  capable  of  the  modern  style  of 
ornamentation.  Some  works  of  authorship,  however,  appear  majestically 
unassailable,  like  Milton,  of  whom  the  very  coryphaeus  of  illustration 
could  make  nothing  \  for  Turner  had  no  wings  to  keep  flight  with  the 
blind  seer,  even  so  good  as  the  single  lame  pinion  on  which  John 
Martin  precipitated  himself  wonderfully  in  pursuit,  at  times,  from  the 
strangest  pinnacles  by  the  way.  As  to  Dante,  he  might  be  thought  to 
have  but  one  weak  place,  one  vulnerable' "part,  like  the  hero  of  the 
Iliad ;  since  the  artists  appear  to  try  only  one  of  his  scenes,  that 
tragic  case  of  the  two  unhappy  lovers,  when  not  reduced  to  the 
biographic  portraiture  of  his  own  meeting  with  Beatrice.  It  was  by  a 
happy  accident,  merely,  that  Samuel  liogers,  with  his  usual  perfection 
of  taste,  “  regardless  of  expense,”  succeeded  in  attaining  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ne  plus  ultrUy  ii‘  not  the  unapproachable  ideal,  of  poetry 
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illustrated.  Turner’s  pictures  are  simply  hung  there  in  his  volume  as 
they  would  have  hung  in  the  private  residence  of  Mr.  Rogers  :  it  is 
the  yet  more  fortunate  possession  of  Stothard’s  initial-cuts  and  tail- 
pieces,  exhaustless  in  their  charm  to  the  most  aesthetic  sense,  that 
constitutes  the  illustrativ^e  matchlessness  of  “  The  Pleasui'es  of 
Memory,”  and  “  Italy.”  To  the  virtuoso  of  imaginative  productions, 
the  literary  connoisseur^  tlie  poet  or  novelist,  blaze  with  description, 
scene,  and  eflect,  tired  of  photographic  accunicy  or  pre-Raphaelite 
1‘ealization, — how  still  magical  the  innocent  grace  of  these  little 
airy  fancies,  those  wilful  glosses  on  the  too-unsuggestive  text, 
those  sweet  pervei*sions  and  capricious  illapses  in  of  a  happy  inuendo, 
an  eltin  archness,  and  childlike  delight,  and  j)aradisaical  priniitiveness, 
upon  the  formal  page  !  How  they  glorify  the  author !  as  if  the  trans- 
paient  Rogers  were  an  allegoric  man,  a  twiner  of  arabesque,  a  teller  of 
fairy  tales  and  fables,  out  of  a  many-sided  mind,  full  to  overflowing. 
There  is  at  hand  an  early  edition  of  his  minor  poems,  before  the 
“Italy”  showed  how  much  can  be  done  for  a  slender  faculty  by  travel  and 
art-reflnemeiit ;  the  steel-engraved  glories  of  Turner  are  not  yet  let-in  on 
the  leaves,  which  no  hot-pressure  has  polished  to  receive  such  an 
addition ;  and  Stothard  alone  sustains  the  charge,  only  using  Bewick’s 
homely  medium,  wdth  less  technical  skill  to  help  him.  The  lines  are 
blunt,  the  strokes  rude,  nay,  if  he  had  attempted  Bewick's  shrewd  local 
characterization,  he  must  have  failed  as  totally  as  if  the  finished 
textures  of  our  day  had  been  tried,  or  its  dijficiles  nwja}  of  gradation, 
its  coups  audaces  of  light  and  shade.  Something  there  must  have 
been  in  the  very  limitation  of  the  author,  his  gentlemanly  Horatian 
economy  of  eflort  and  image  ;  in  such  neatness  and  well-bred  enjoy¬ 
ment,  appreciating  much  of  outer  existence  for  his  o^^^l  temperate 
domestic  use,  as  ornamental ;  viewing  the  rest  as  tei  race-prospect, 
balcony-glimpses  under  the  shading  of  Venetians,  garden-alley,  and 
fountain,  round  a  villa  in  some  cloudless  region,  hollowed  in  the  blue 
air.  Something  that  awoke,  as  it  were,  the  artist’s  contrasted  tem¬ 
perament,  and  made  him  put  life  and  power,  and  a  rich  fulness 
of  expression  into  his  illustration,  which  mock  the  quiet  classic 
manner  of  the  author.  He  puts  on  every  pedestal  some  sculp¬ 
ture-like  shape,  indeed,  but  with  life,  breath,  and  sight,  issuing 
from  it — in  every  niche  a  group,  naked  or  in  clinging  drapery  with 
fluent  folds,  but  clothed  in  children’s  purity,  or  that  of  saints — over 
the  porticoes,  friezes  of  colourless  bas-relief ;  under  the  fountain,  images 
unconscious  of  blame  or  trouble  ;  and  throughout  the  garden,  statues 
of  serenity  beyond  human  power,  above  nature  ;  but  all  with  a  pre- 
Phidian,  ante-diluvian  naivete  of  expression  to  contradict  the  classic 
manner. 

tSundy  it  is  not  on  account  of  this  appeal  to  our  weak  side  alone,  our 
Utopian  golden-age  prejudices,  pleasing  only  in  youth,  that  these 
simple-seeming  cuts  of  Stothard’s  again  appear  still  to  surpass  in  ful¬ 
ness,  not  his  other  works  merely,  but  the  clothed  giace  of  Canova  or 
even  Flaxman’s  expressive  ease,  as  figured  utterances  of  what  articu- 
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late  poetry  itself  cannot  speak.  What  is  in  them,  of  genius  past  defini¬ 
tion,  is  the  added  sweetness  never  known  to  the  antique,  nor  ever 
ajjproached  by  his  poet,  and  not  yet  elaborated  on  wooil  block  or  steel- 
plate  ;  that  with  a  few  lines  and  curves,  eked  out  so  briefly,  could  com¬ 
press  all  the  seven  ages  back  into  that  golden  one  ;  bringing  its  whole 
universality  close  into  the  heart,  so  near,  so  dear,  so  full  even  of  tears 
and  thought,  by  help  of  a  single  touch  that  is  Stothard’s  above  all. 

A  lingering  favour  for  the  old  system,  doubtless,  possesses  the 
pedantic  side  of  our  hearts.  As  Wordsworth  would  have  kept  his 
beloved  Lakes  from  railways  and  excursion-trains,  so  would  some  of 
us  fain  reserve  the  library,  in  its  choicest  nook,  from  still  more  omi¬ 
nous  invasion  by  fashionable  circles  ;  whose  proper  sphere  has  been 
supposed  to  lie  in  the  Academy’s  galleries  and  Institution  rooms, 
when  tedium  oppresses  the  drawing-room,  club,  and  picture-dealer’s 
establishment.  It  might  be  enougli  that  literature  and  the  plastic 
arts  have  each  their  special  orbit  round  the  intellectual  centre ; 
implying  something  like  return  of  chaos,  should  they  try  to  coincide 
longer  than  the  moment,  which  their  common  law  enforces  j^eriodi- 
cally.  Things  will  fall  again  into  their  proper  channels,  of  course. 
Looks,  instead  of  failing  to  be  written  anymore,  except  for  illustra¬ 
tion,  may  cease  to  seize  the  function  of  pictures,  so  as  to  challenge 
their  rivalry ;  and  may  thus  rise  to  higlier  purposes,  far  above  it. 
rictures,  relinquishing  the  expository  office,  may  go  forth  instructed 
once  more,  to  an  ambition  much  wider,  if  not  so  exalted  ;  rather  than 
sink  more  and  more  to  the  level  of  continual  satellites  about  the 
planetaiy  lights,  minor  poems  bound  up  with  the  great.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  practise  conventual  self-denial  awhile,  for  the  benetit  to 
graphic  precision,  force,  and  compendiousness  ;  doing  penance  for 
past  excess,  as  it  were,  and  gathering  future  fortitude,  in  monastic 
shades  that  look  out  to  the  very  radiance  of  the  soutli  ;  with  flowei's 
and  fruit  close  by,  vine-leaves  and  grape-bunches  clustering  outside, 
butterflies  and  doves  and  birds  of  the  tropics  all  flitting  near  ;  as  yet 
every  tem})tation  resisted.  But  the  sight  of  so  aixluous  a  discipline 
will  not  always  please.  The  fresco-style  in  miniature  hovers  danger¬ 
ously,  in  black  and  white,  on  the  verge  of  that  extreme,  the  modern 
illuminated  missal. 

In  Once  a  Week^  apparently,  we  were  destined  to  see  the  illustrators 
of  high-poetry  again,  in  the  style  of  high-art  realism  as  before.  The 
Laureate  himself  joined  with  Millais  to  signalize  its  well-aimed  outset, 
and  the  continued  drawings  of  the  latter  are  still  among  its  features 
of  varied  attraction.  Here,  it  strikes  one,  is  the  suitable  sphere  of 
illustration  in  its  best  sense,  as  the  occasional  practice  and  test  of  art 
applied  to  present  circiimstancespfrom  tlie  point  of  view  assigned  to 
it  by  contemporary  literature ;  the  age  self-photographed  as  it  rises 
to  sight ;  the  instrument  by  turns  in  the  artist’s  hand  or  the  writer’s  ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  too  long  choosing  the  main  object,  or 
always  setting  the  focus.  Weak  verses  may  be  hung,  instead  of 
Tennyson’s,  above  the  sketches  of  the  pre-Kaphaelite ;  he  draws,  how- 
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<*vcr,  for  too  lart^o  ainl  n‘a«ly  a  crowd  of  spectators,  to  forget  how 
every  stroke  iiuist  or  care  wlodher  the  text  can  even  shed  the 
least  ray  of  light  on  its  coninientarv  :  as  it  is,  he  S(‘enis  to  liave 
advanced  in  freedom  and  geniality  hy  the  exercise,  till  no  iiiiitainr 
<an  well  he  niistak(*n  for  him.  There  is  one  fellow-ilhistrator,  akin 
hy  outward  manner,  distinct  in  spirit  and  method,  who  has  riM-u 
quickly  hy  his  side  to  a  force  of  individual  expression  and  dramatic 
grasp  (jf  diameter,  from  which  great  things  may  he  augured  for  this 
school  :  Mr.  C.  Keene,  stimulated  hy  the  able  pen  of  Charl(‘s  Keaih*, 
evinces  a  ]M)wer  sullicient  to  raise  him  above  quaint  nu‘diieval  fram¬ 
ing  or  treatment,  ere  he  has  long  accompanied  the  narrator  of  a  m'w 
story,  in  delineating  recent  manmus  and  modern  scenes.  As  for  the 
jieneil  of  dohn  L(‘ech,  it  has  ever  saved  itself  to  a  large  extent  from 
hi *ok-illust rating  taults,  by  fre([Ut*nt  recurrence  to  nature  for  its  traits, 
gestures,  and  signs  :  it  is  jirohahly  the  better,  only,  of  some  such  set 
jnn-jK)se  and  continuous  lino  of  suggestion,  as  the  joint  siqqiorl  of  a 
graver  husim*ss  is  here  supplying. 

No  professional  illustrator,  hound  to  the  task,  apart  from  some 
sort  of  this  mutual  jKirticitiation,  with  constant  reference  to  a  wide 
and  ever- varying  end,  can  k(‘e]>  from  monotonous  mannerism  at 
last.  If  he  had  the  power  of  ^lichael  Angelo,  and  the  grace  of  Kaphael, 
togeth<*r,  witlnmt  the  study  of  lile  and  use  <d'  models,  he  must  come 
ere  long  to  sheer  inanity  and  make-believe,  lb*  weari(‘s  us,  till  we 
should  tly  th(‘  very  company  of  Homer,  or  Shakspeare,  Scott,  M’ords- 
worth,  and  D'mgfellow,  to  avoid  him.  lh‘  is  a  stranger  that  intm- 
ni(*ddles  V(‘rv  olliciously  indeed,  and  vulgarly,  with  our  d(‘aivst  secrets. 
If  it  were  necessary,  and  the  edition  wuuld  sell,  he  would  do  worse 
than  “  p^'^'P  and  botanize  u})on  his  mothers  grave  he  would  coolly, 
if  it  wer(‘  possible  to  him,  at  the  bidding  of  a  liberal  t>ublish(*r,  illus¬ 
trate  our  most  cherished  sentiments,  treat  our  }>eculiarities  as 
juctures([ue,  and  engrave  our  incommunicable  belu-fs  and  imaginations 
upon  W(u»d,  He  wouhl  actually  illustrate  I'he  “  Kssays  of  Klia,”  and 
Kmersc»n,  the  Dialogues  of  Idato,  Odes  of  Hoiace,  Sonnets  of  AVords- 
worth,  Tennyson’s  songs.  Jle  dot*s  not  see  that  wlaui  illustrated 
they  are  done  with,  aiul  become  his.  Haj)pily,  we  are  not  forced  to 
buy  him.  It  is  an  imaginary  terror  of  fascination  after  all. 

And  really  the  degree  of  technical  pmh'ction  is  most  extraordinary, 
by  which  skilful  wo( Mi-engravers  now  enable  him  to  vary  the  r(*petition 
of  his  “eih'ets,”  his  groupings,  his  originalities,  and  fanciful  conceits. 
AY  ood-cutting  is  already  ecpml  in  clearness  t(>  etching,  in  “de[>tlf'  or  in 
“softness’’  almost  on  a  par  withkalotype  ]ihotogra]»hy  ;  ste(‘l  engraving 
is  more  than  rivalled  in  “tenderness’’  of  giadation  ;  lithogra[)hy  cannot, 
in  the  same  space,  match  with  it,  f(>r  studious  “brokenness  of  texture,’’ 
sketchy  “  1m ddiiess  of  treatment.”  The  simjde  fact  of  juvparation  on 
the  jKqu‘r,  by  hot-pressure,  brings  out  in  it,  by  the  help  of  a  jiulicious 
“upmaker’’  and  attentive  pressman,  the  laborious  richness  of  oil  ;  at 
once  with  that  last  transparency  of  varnish  which  the  anxious 
academician  used  to  lav  on  with  his  own  brush,  the  dav  before  exliibi- 
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tion.  Lookin.c:  at  some  triuinphs  of  tho  art,  we  absolutely  forget  tliat 
ooloiir  is  abstuit  ;  they  have  so  much  the  etlect  of  its  most  hrilHaut 
(li^plavs.  liulcctl,  there  is  a  tlesh  tone,  or  a  cream  tint,  literally  before 
u>  ill  many  of  them  ;  iu  the  most  ^ntroeous  we  ])ositively  s(‘e  colour 
itself,  various  to  all  apjtearauce  as  nature  gives  it,  introduced  within 
the  printtMl  jKigc  ;  nay,  what  eclipses  both  nature  and  art,  th(‘  tinal 
metallic  gloiy  <>f  gold,  tlie  glare*  of  brass,  the  gleam  of  silver,  or 
].roii/v  buriiishiiigs  and  tariiishiiigs  between,  that,  in  their  strong 
purpose*  to  realize*,  delight  us  by  the  reverse  impression.  Our  nurse*ry 
fee'lings  are  re*calh*d,  and  amongst  modern  Knglish  landscape  or  tjeum 
]»ieee‘s,  we  e*nj(\v  the  spell  of  Arabian  Xights,  Aladelin,  ami  Simlbad. 
Ill  this  beautiful  editieui  e>f  (lolelsmith,  illustrated  by  Itirke't  Foster  and 
>’oel  llum]>hre*ys,  one  must  confess  to  a  ple*asure  aben’c  what  is 
childish.  For  (loldsmith  is  but  too  simply  natural  ;  also,  lu*  him¬ 
self  would  pe*rsonally  have  be'en  transported  with  this  amount  of 
luxury,  as  when  he  re'joiceel  to  be  clothe*el  with  a  plum-cohmre*d  coat, 
ami  a  vest  e»f  pe*ach-ble>om  satin;  while  in  the  profits ieui  of  herahlic 
cij'h(*rs  nnind  his  plain  minor  j>ieces  and  slight  impromptu  versieles, 
he  wmild  have  beheld  such  decorative  signiticance  and  lustrous  signs  of 
wt'alth,  as  fully  to  make  up  for  the  actual  past.  I>esid(*s,  it  is 
relVeshing  to  meet  again  with  the  undeniable  talent  of  llirket  Foster, 
no  longi'i*  tried  too  severely  by  an  ord(*al  which  would  have  broken 
down  (.'laude  or  1‘oussin.  Not  oidy  d(u*s  he  ])ossess  a  genuine  land- 
scajie  vein,  but  Ids  forte  is  not  conlined  to  this  ;  he  can  ]tut  spirit 
and  variety  into  ligure  groujis,  although  publish(*rs  seem  to  ignore 
tin*  fact  with  a  sti-ange  pr(*ference  for  dohn  (ulbert  :  and  if  Mr. 
F(»ster  would  but  manage  to  rusticate*  for  a  while,  olfering  a  few 
works  only  to  the  stern  though  propitiable  judgment  of  the  coii- 
noiss(‘urs  iu  dune,  from  ])am])hlet  or  journal,  he  might  return  to  us 
lik<*  Antaius  at  last.  It  is  ehit'lly  d(din  (lilbert,  whom  the  friend  of 
hook-illustration  would  entreat  to  retire  altogether  ;  knowing  that  he 
is  really  a  painter,  a  colourist  of  no  ordinary  excelh*nce,  able  to 
reitresent  some  Sliaksjiearian  scenes  as  the  national  leeling  implies 
them,  to  create  a  thorough  Fnglish  enjoyment  ofi>assages  in  f'ervantes, 
even  ])erha})s  to  avail  himself  of  hints  frcmi  Longh*llo\v  or  AVordsworth, 
but  not  to  illustrate  their  books.  The  lover  of  unmoh*sted  obscurity, 
indeed,  the  t^hiaki*!*  of  literature,  who  would  save  his  library  from  the 
glow  of  the  illuminator’s  pencil,  will  not  fear  the  lay  tigures  and  blocks 
of  (lillH*rt.  7/ As  most  dang(*rous  assailants  are  of  another  stam}>.  'Jluy 
are  like  Kenny  Meadows,  whose  8haksp(*are  we  see  here  ;  a  world  of  true 
iiiiag(‘ry  and  fancy,  such  as  would  e(pially  have  surjudsed  the  jioet  ami 
Ids  commentators  ;  startling.to  UlrinLand  C-lnudes  Knight  themselves, 
]>erhaits  ;  not  the  tln*atrical-revival  version,  but  tin*  domestic  closet 
one.  They  are  like  Aliss  flane  Hays,  who,  in  this  picturing  of 
].ongfellow’s  beauties,  enters  like  a  sister  into  the  delicate  meaning  : 
like  Tony  dohannot,  wellnigh  ceasing  to  be  Fremdi  with  Don  (Quixote 
and  (lil  Pdas  ;  or  Grandville,  translating  liobiuson  Crusoe  into 
universal  language,  with  none  of  the  delight  of  boyhood  lost  in  the 
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])r(Kess  :  ainl  lik»‘  W.  (\  Ik'Hiictt,  liis  whole  heart  nianfullvto 

ohl  John  Jiiuiyan’s  “J’ilgriiii,”  though  with  the  localizing,  limithi.r 
closely-a|)|>roxiinating  ]uinci|»le  exj)r(*sse(l  before  ns  then*,  however 
novel  or  forcible,  our  oM  dreams  in  favour  of  allegory  inav  not  coincide 
A  new  ])ath  may  be  considered  to  open  in  the  plan  taken  this 
season,  by  a  very  elegant  e<lition  of  Keats.  Ko  less  than  a  “  hundred 
and  twenty  designs,  original  and  from  the  anti(|ue,”  have  here  been 
“  (Irawn  on  the  wood  by  (ieorge  Scliarf,  jun.,  F.S.A.,  F.K.S.L.”  The 
volume  is  not  only  a  marvel  of  wood-engraving,  while  it  exhibits 
<pialities  entitled  to  high  praise,  from  the  artistic  point  of  view  ;  it 


also  rc‘sts  more  stri'ss  than  usual  on  the  safe  system  of  coj)ying  from 
standanl  modeds.  Here  Mr.  Scharf,  whose  own  designs  are  seine- 
times  exeelhmt,  stands  yet  higher  in  care  for  correct  transference  to 
the  block,  with  a  minuteness  not  to  be  suri>assed  :  ]>reserving  himself 
from  immotony  or  s(‘rvility  alike,  by  this  judicious  n'sort  to  specimens 
of  Pomjieian  painting,  to  works  of  Titian  and  chef  d' (vurre.'^  of  Flaxman, 
that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to  compare  the  spirit  of  classicism  and 
romance  in  Keats,  with  the  very  letter  of  them,  in  which  he  was  far 
less  h‘arned.  Initials  and  tailpieces  there  are,  too,  of  the  hapjdest 
possible  novelty;  consisting  as  they  do  of  exipiisite  outlines  from 
nature,  accurate  to  a  scientific  degr(*e,  chiefly  ‘‘wild-flowers,  sugg(*sted 
by  the  })oet’s  delight  in  them/’  wliich  was  a  special  trait  of  Keats. 

CMlnu*  exami>les  are  at  hand,  beyond  enumeration,  to  denote  a  satis¬ 
factory  turn  in  the  late  fashion.  It  is,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  go 
the  full  l(*ngth  of  our  bookish  friend  whothus  strangely  writes  in  privat»*. 
“This  is  the  age  of  illustration.  In  many  worse  st*nst‘s,  1  tell  you,  than 
as  books  display  it.  It  will  not  stop  till  the  name  of  illustration 
sickens  us.  AVe  shall  shrink  soon  from  illustrated  transcimdental 
metaphysics,  from  illustrated  religion,  morals,  life,  and  death,  hack 
into  stdect  esoteric  relish  for  F"gyi>tian  darkness.  Tin*  s[»irit-raj)})ing 
illustrati«m  makes  rapi«l  progress.  It  has  convinced  some  of  tht‘ mo:;t 
cultivated  peoph'  I  know,  of  the  truth  of  things  I  shall  not  meiitinii. 
AVhat  are  the.  mobs  at  St.  (leorge's-in-the-Fast,  who  sec  in  to  ]»r(*t(‘st 
against  it  \  Thi'v  are  merely  on  the  Punch  side,  or  stand  iq)  for  the 
lieviud^ls's  illustrations.  1  lately  was  intimate  with  a  jcerson,  an 
editor,  a  cunnoissmir,  a  Turner  admirer,  whom  1  am  intimate  with  no 
more.  lie  held  up  his  hands  one  evening,  the  last  time  I  walk'  d 
with  him,  exclaiming  at  sight  of  a  glorious  sunset  over  Kensington, 
that  it  was  so  truly  like*  Turner  !  1  always  doubted  'Turner.  Alter 

the  (Oxford  (iraduale,  1  began  to*  hate  him.  1  now  think  he  bt*gan 
the  mania.  'Tin*  illustration  princiide  was  a  caterpillar  (*ating  the 
heart  out  cd*  his  l  it  h  genius,  which  once  had  a  soul,  as  you  may  per¬ 
ceive  in  the  Ld>er  iStudiarfon,  especially  that  most  human  ('pic  of 
‘  Kizi*ah  the  daiighti'r  of  AialT  watching  lu'r  dead — that  neither  the 
bi*asts  of  the  litdd  bv  night,  nor  the  fowls  of  the  air  bv  dav,  might 
CMiiK'  near  them  on  the  hills  of  Judiea.  In  those  few  touches  of  sepia, 
you  saw  her.  You  saw  the  stealing  lion  kept  away  ;  you  saw  and  felt 
the  hovering  vulture.  LiUidscai>e  is  a  pagan  tiling,  after  all,  without 
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man.  T^ainlj^cape  to  be  illustrated  by  writers,  and  ‘  e(H)l<ed  ’  by  en- 
iTiavers  lor  ])opularity,  and  boiij^lit  and  sold,  is  a  sordid  tiling  at  best. 
It  taiii^bt  Punier  to  be  hasty,  eoiiviMitional,  trieky,  greiMly,  knowing, 
full  ot‘  the  /ov//v^/T/-style  whieh  ruined  him — in  short,  an  illustrator. 
I  liave  no  personal  feeling  against  him,  never  having  seem  the  giuitle- 
maii  ;  ami  seeing  a  man  always  softens  you,  souu'how.  I  only  consider 
liim  a  strong  illustration  of  the  fart  that  Ai  t  without  soul  is  a  monstt'r 
wliirli  destroys  its  maker,  for  neith(‘r  bi'stowing  that,  nor  knoi  king  it 
on  the  emiity  head.  It  was  jierhaps  like  the  ]U‘ophet  who  was  piTsuadi'd 
to  l(Mlg(*  with  his  friend,  and  go  hack,  and  a  lion  met  him  and  slew  him, 
Iraving  th(‘  beast  he  rode  on  :  though  what  sort  of  beast,  or  who  the 
other  propiiet  that  coolly  came  to  ])erforni  his  riti'S,  you  must  only 
oucss.  lie  was  unhunianized  for  want  of  the  grcait  aim,  forc(*d  on  the 
oM  niast<TS.  The  pity  is,  that  the  new  ones  have  no  surh  compulsion. 
If /m  was  a  sort  of  Cioethe  without  (loethe’s  bettiu*  habit,  juay  what 
nin>t  tee  come  to,  without  Turners  wonderful  instinct  I'’ 

This  is  evidently  far  over-strainecl.  It  is  too  vilely  platitmlinous  to 
say  of  the  present  age,  that  it  is  the  “age  of  illustration  ; besidt's 
hring  sadly  the  reverse*  of  original.  It  is  as  much  the  age  of  anything 
cl>c,  since  its  character  simply  ris(*s  from  the  lact,  that  eveiything  is 
in  its  conscious  jaessession  ;  everything,  ther(*fort*,  h»*gins  to  la*  n'alizcal 
and  used,  'file  realization  conies  lirst,  the  use  afte*rwards.  A  ten¬ 
dency  works  in  it,  doubtless,  with  accumulative  force  of  all  joined 
agi'S,  toward  some  great  giaal.  To  the  ]>re-illustration  epoch,  how¬ 
ever,  there  still  la*longed  a  cloistral  (piiet,  an  academic  abstraction  ; 
a  shady  grove  of  retreat,  under  an  atmosphere  of  repose.  The 
ofti'ii-dazzling  sunshine,  unsuggestive  of  photograjihic  triunii»hs,  did 
then  at  times  still  let  down,  through  what(*ver  cloud,  its  ladders 
of  light  ;  by  which  the  mind  rose  to  great  thoughts,  or  saw  angels 
ascending  and  descending.  There  were  works  born  of  it,  which, 

at  all  events,  though  the  unknown  age  may  e<[ual  them  other¬ 
wise,  had  more  of  an  inspired  air  than  it  is  likely  to  desire  ;  they 
admitted  the  neophyte  less  easily  than  it  may  do,  arrelxittf  pro/autJui 
vx/t/aSy  also  were  more  congenial  to  e/s,  who  half  claim  the  said  i>eriod. 
AVorst  of  all,  the  works  which  the  [)r(‘sent  day  is  illustrating,  for  want 
of  new  creations,  were  bred  from  our  older  vsoil  and  air  ;  showing  the  very 
mark  of  a  time  without  i)ictures  in  books  as  yet,  fossil  eyesof  an  age  when 
the  light  was  still  not  rainbowdike,  nor  i>rismatic  with  falling  colours 
and  images  of  all  nature.  There  is  nothing  now  to  be  left  in  sugg(?s- 
tion,  there  is  nothing  to  be  credible  on  mere  authority,  ])ictured  from 
the  inarticulate  glance  to  the  secret  sense,  veiled  and  left  so  for  the 
reverent  fancy.  -  -  —  -  —  -  — 

lUit  it* is  not  a  want  of  faith,  after  all,  like  that  which  marked  the 
impictorial,  pictur('S(jue,  secular  past,  when  it  used  to  grovel  before  its 
uncouth  shapes,  to  disbelieve  liercely,  or  to  scolf  with  hate,  or  to  sneer, 
and  wrap  itself  in  callous  indilfereiice.  It  only  demands  to  have 
things  made  manifest.  Its  unmiraculous,  unmarvelling  manner  may 
rise,  for  all  we  know,  from  the  same  bold  heart  that  disdained  tesli- 
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niony  of  ol«l,  because  the  matter  in  question  was  too  great  for  secon«l 
liancl.  I'he  ininiculous  may  be  yet  so  plainly  set  before  it,  so  vividlv 
]»resente(l,  that  In  mi  every  asp«*ct  of  nature,  humanity,  and  the  imamiia- 
tion  which  passes  bcwoml,  it  may  gather  at  last  a  single  inquessiou 
it  were,  a  palpable  sense  of  taste  and  touch  and  sight  together,  that 
shall  raise  it  to  the  wmidcring  recognition  of  a  form  and  face.  When 
the  last  style  of  evidence  has  been  vouchsafed,  when  the  bluntest 
fashion  of  imagination  lias  been  sharpened,  then  may  we  be  left  to 
spiritual  culture  only.  (.’ivilization  ma\^  go  forth  to  all  the  world  to 
testify,  (*a<  h  member  of  it  for  himself,  that  the  Form  and  the  Face  were 
r(*al  indeed,  but  greater  than  human  or  natural.  And  illustration  will 
be  gone  in  that  sense,  because  it  is  then  risen  and  transfigured. 


IV. 

HOLY  WEEK  IX  KOME. 


I..AST  year,  when  at  this  season  the  gorgeous  ceremonials  of  the 
ib»mish  Church  took  place  in  her  regal  tenqile  of  St.  liter’s — there 
were  many  lookers-on  who  speculated  whetiier  the  ))om])  of  the 
Papacy  was  likely  to  assert  itself  for  many  more  years  in  that  ])lace, 
and  under  tliose  ausjiices.  How  many  more  times  would  the  lh)])e 
assume  liis  inqierial  robes,  liis  tri])le  tiara,  and  mount  that  unsteady 
throne,  to  be  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  certain  of  his  faithful  sous, 
in  majestic  insecurity,  up  and  down  the  grand  length  of  that  stu- 
]U‘ndous  aisle,  between  close-packed  lines  of  French  soldiers,  crowds 
of  curious  heivtic  gazers,  and  scattered  kneeling  worshippers  ? 

How  much  longer  can  Home,  that  is,  ecclesiastical  Jtume,  stand? 
is  a  (piestion  that  thoughtful  men  had  })ondcred  in  their  minds  long 
before  recent  events  made  it  general.  How  much  longer  can  that 
svstem  survive — a  givat  stagnant  morass  on  the  fair  highway 
of  civilization  —  breeding  ])estilence  and  obstructing  ])rogi‘ess  ? 
Thoughts  and  s])eculations  like  these  could  but  obtrude  as  the  strange 
]‘ageants  and  solemn  observances,  which  heralded  the  great  festival  of 
Easter  Dav,  went  on  in  Home  this  time  twelve  months  ago:  the 
ju’incipal  actor  in  them  all  being  the  Pontiff.  It  was  strange  to  see 
that  feeble  repn'sentative  of  what  claims  to  be  ultra-human  ])ower — to 
know  him  upheld  in  his  tottering  dignity  by  legions  of  foreign  troojts 
—  a  dweller  u])on  sufferance  in  his  own  ‘‘ capital  of  Christendom,  ' 
an  incarnation  of  impotent  arrogance,  of  helpless  assumjuion,  and 
beneath  all  the  state  ami  the  mockery,  nothing  but  a  good-natured- 
looking  old  man,  who  would  be  harmless  enough  in  any  other  place 
perhaps,  and  whose  white  hairs  and  kindly,  somewhat  nervous  aspect 
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cnnnot  hut  arouse  an  instinctive  compassion  for  tlie  individual  who  is 
jH'rhnps  not  the  least  pitiable  of  many  million  sufferers  under  that 
thraldoin  of  which  he  is  professedly  the  head. 

The  nine  days,  commencing  with  Palm  Sunday,  pass  in  an  almost 
constant  succession  of  Phurcli  paireants  in  this'Pa})al  Home.  The 
hlcssiuiT  of  the  pjilms  is  the  commencement,  when  the  ^rand  Hasilica 
of  St.  Peters  is  the  scene  of  a  ceremony  which,  if  to  the  uninitiated 
soinewhat  unmeanin*;  and  tedious,  is  s])lendid  as  costlv  vestments 
varied  uniforms,  and  strikinc:  decorations  of  all  kinds  can  make  it.  * 

But  our  interest  was  chieffy  reserved  for  the  “  Miserere.”  Who 
does  not  know  of  the  famous  “  ^Miserere  ”  which,  chanted  hv  the 
rarely-heard  Ihipal  choir  amid  the  mysterious  i^doom  oftheSistine 
(diapel,  is  said  to  exceed  in  beauty  and'imju-e.ssiveness  all  other  music 
in  the  known  world  ?  No  other  of  the  numerous  attractions  of  this 
season  is  so  wildly  rushed  after  hy  the  fnre.>tfieri  as  this.  Tickets  for 
the  Sistine  Chapel  are  the  objects  of  intense  desire;  they  are 
siij)])licated,  cajoled,  intrigued  for  ;  and  the  unhap])y,  hut  always 
urbane  dis])ensers  of  them  lead  lives  not  to  be  envied,  we  are 
intorined,  while  the  season  of  demand  lasts.  Then,  when  tickets  nre 
]n'()cured,  the  great  struggle  has  but  commenced.  Alarming  stories 
arc  freely  related  of  the  difficulties  and  perils  attendant  ujion  gettino- 
into  the  Chajiel  on  these  occasions;  of  the  terrors  of  the  crowcf 
specially  terrible,  alas  !  because  mainly  composed  of  ladies,  cfiually 
sti'ong-minded  and  able-bodied,  who  a^  reported  to  clear  their  way 
along  by  the  aid  of  vigorously-used  ellxiws,  pins,  and  similar  truly 
fctninine  wea]ions. 

IVrliiips  there  is  notliing  so  had  that  it  cannot  ho  descrn)od  as 
worse.  Tlie  crowdinir  'vas  tU-sapreeahle  onon<rh,  Imt  far  witliin 
the  inartrin  of  tlie  descri]ition.  We,  beinn-  inexperienced,  were  so 
mistrinded  as  to-jo  early— at  two  o’clock,  namely— when  we  drove  to 
the  \  atican,  and  took  our  places  in  the  rear  of  a  select  crowtl 
consisting  about  two-thirds  of  gentlemen  in  evening  dress  or 
uniform,  and  the  remainder,  ladies,  hl'ack-rohcd,  and  wearing  veils 
on  their  heads,  as  formally  and  officially  ordered.  And  .w,  the 
throng  gradually  increasing  behind  us,  we  waited  at  the  foot  of 
liernim’s  handsome  staircase  till  the  guards  should  permit  us  to 
ascend,  as  some  sanguine  persons  supposed  at  three,  others  at  lialf- 
past  ;  the  truth  jiroving  to  he  four.  For  two  hours,  therefore,  behold 
us  standing  expectant,  cheerful  enough,  chatting  and  laughing  with 
our  acquaintance,  and  occasionally  entering  into  friendly  rePations 
with  strangers,  hut  near  neighbours.  Sometimes  we  looked  up  the 
ornamental  jiersjtectivc  of  the  staircase,  and  regarded  discontentedly 
the  grou])  of  two  or  three  priests  who  stood  at  the  top — plenty  of 
sjiaee  about  them,  free  to  go  on  where  they  would,  and  comfortably 
conversing  with  each  other.  Then,  for  a  change,  we  turned  round 
to  look  back  over  the  thickening  crowd  to  the  arch  at  the  end  of  the 
long  cort-idor,  which  framed  in,  as  it  always  does,  a  wonderful  picture 
of  life  and  movement,  glowing  colour  and  clear  atmosphere,  being  a 
section  of  the  noble  Piazza  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  the  streets  beyond, 
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dotted  witli  pco])le  and  vehicles,  and  tlie  cool,  grey  bulldlntrs  well 
ina<le  out  nirainst  the  blue  sky.  ^ 

(Occasionally  our  i*auks  wei*t*  ]doughed  through  by  a  detachment  of 
Swiss  guards  or  Frtuich  soldiei's,  who,  by  an  admirably  convenient 
ari’augeinent,  rather  typical  of  all  the  rest,  had  thus  to  enter  on  their 
appointed  stations.  There  was  one  gentleman  too,  who,  whh  shame 
be  it  spoken,  wore  an  English  militia  uniform,  forced  his  wav  thioinrh 
under  pretence  of  belonging  to  the  guard,  dragging  a  ladv  "with  him 
and  thus  gaining  nearly  the  foremost  rank  of  the  crowd  before  he 
was  stopped  by  an  undeceived  and  indignant  public.  The  observa¬ 
tions  made  in  divers  languages  on  this  un-soldierlike  maiueuvre,  he 
must  have  heard  ;  let  us  hope  he  will  prolit  by  them,  lu  stromr 
contrast  to  this,  it  must  be  owned,  a])])eared  the  behaviour  of  a  very 
lai*ge  and  very  French  Frenchman,  who  almost  we})t, because  in  asceiul. 
ing  the  staii*ease,  he  was  ])ushed  against  a  lady,  who  remonstrated. 
II is  earnest  declaration  that  it  was  im])Ossible  to  help  it, — his  ])athetie 
and  heartfelt-— “  .Mi He  ])ardons,  nuulame,”  and  tlie  struggles  {iiul 
contortions  he  went  through,  in  order  to  raise  his  hat  a  (piarter  of  an 
inch  in  tinal  aj)ologetic  homage — will  long  live  in  our  memories.  He 
was  a  worthy  representative  of  a  polished  nation;  even  the  exigen¬ 
cies  and  seltishnesses  of  a  crowd  could  not  put  out  ///s  ])oliteness  I 

Alter  slowly  and  toilsomely  ascemling  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  it 
was  excessively  funny,  the  guard  once  ])assed,  to  see  every  one  scud- 
<ling  uj)  the  other  stairs  as  fast  as  they  could  tear, — some  of  them 
with  grave,  earnest  faces,  otluu’s  laughing  at  the  absurdity  of  the 
thing  at  tlu‘  same  lime.  Tickets  being  delivered  to  the  waiting 
oilicials,  we  found  ourselves  in  the  Sala  Kegia,  the  large  frescoed 
hall  leading  to  the  Sistine  Fhapel,  the  red-curtained  entrance  to 
which  was  defended  by  a  crescent  of  Swiss  guards,  who  were  tiying 
with  all  their  small  science  to  perform  the  diflicult  feat  of  admitting 
only  a  few  ])(‘ople  at  a  time,  in  an  orderly  manner.  A  couple  of 
Knglish  ]n>licemen  would  have  acdtieved  the  thing  without  much 
visible  effort,  but  there  were  no  English  policemen  present,  tinha})- 
]Mly,  and  presently  a  really  alarming  scene  commenced.  It  was  a 
regular  ‘‘charge" — the  ])eople  forcing  their  way  through  the  guard, 
and  knoeking  those  imj)osing’  looking  warriors  altout  like  so  many 
lit  tie  boys.  The  tinhappy  Swiss,  in  their  flaming  liveries,  swayed  back¬ 
wards  and  fV)rwards  ipiite  helplessly,  evidently  not  having  the  least 
idea  what  to  do,  and  disti’cssed  by  their  tall  staves,  which  hindered 
them  from  using  their  hands.  Of  course,  screams  from  a  chorus  of 
ladies  were  not  wanting,  nor  the  excitement  of  one  or  two  carried  off' 
fainting,  which  latter  circumstance,  as  usual,  drew  awav  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of' the  feminine  throng,  a  whole  troo])  following  in  the  wjike  of 
a  poor  fainting  lady,  with  a  temporary  abnegation  of  their  chance  of 
gtuting  into  the  clia})el,  highly  creditable  to  them  warmth  of  sym¬ 
pathy. 

After  this  revolutionary  scene,  it  was  a  strange  contrast  to  find 
ourselves  at  last  within  the  cha{)el  ;  everv  available  inch  of  which,  on 


the  public  side,  was  filled.  It  is  not  a  large  building,  and  the  windows 
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the  h>ht  hnt  sparinjrlv  ■  n,w1  *l  •  ^ 

fn-seoes  ,>■.  walls  and  roolU,  no  less  than  tho  "•'*1'  the  dim 

.nnn^  e,  pve  the  etfeet  of  snuLtim  ve?.r  and 

th,mr  looked  nnsty  an.l  choked  np,  an.l  Hv.aT- 

he  .AIiserei‘0  itseJi  Torms  but  u  sni-ill  r  ^  so 

and  that  is  ip.iteat  the  end.  Tlwivt-!  ?? 

1"-  ■afoal.ijr  to  he  wade, I  throH..h  i h'?"  '  "'"'‘"‘‘'"ons  .-hant- 

].;mientations  is  very  .stranfjely  tine -10  ,  f>'a.itinfr  from 

al  e  her  kinds  ofmu.sie,  wid.  KendU-  I '  ’  ‘1"**'’  '^’''^-ent  from 

^vhlch  sound  vet  more  oeenlL  i  discords  nil  r 

...j  »ii  ,i„  “  i;  „f 

«;:»  "•»  n.c  <"  awno. 

1011  foi  ,ir  foretaste  of  it.  The’ fourt?.  “  *^"‘<1  of  prepara 

‘•>;a»ted  one  of  the  triamde  of  fi f  "  P-<aln.s  hi 

-t  t:,  U";,"'"""'"""'  -w:. 

"'"■"I  "'“i  -'"Si '”"'''1 

cilroiiy  just  above  ns  snlen,!;,?  -  *  KiirrlisJ,  J>rinee^‘  ^ 

‘apl'v  thee,  to  a  most  nni  atur  | '!}  “"<•  a.h.ptin.r  hi,’  ”  J 

dusk  increased  so  tl.nf  V  '  ''‘'ffi’t'e  of  senousneL  '\v  > 

'<»'  mm-m;m’5'‘'““  ‘'‘e  i.nlca  [ih.n  «f  t,’'’ 

the  one  litrht  nt  ^)ecame  ssensildy  ‘unlin^  ;  tlien  a 

to  i-ejiresent  tlie  IVophets  xxl  m  pi’ovious  lio-lits  nv  ! 

then  left  it.  This  f  ’  "  diuminated  the  worhl  ‘ 

litdif  n  ^  'cist  represents  our  ^  tor  a  time,  and 

™  J  £■  TiiX':  si-ir-'” 

m-,  uman,  nor  infernal.  *  When  first  tV  ’’i"'  •’Cfrion 

‘■n  long-sustained, 
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luislicd  liarmony  witli  its  biirniii"  crescendo,  breaks  on  tlie  stillness 
it  causes  a  thrill,  as  if  a  spii-al  steel  lance  were  ploinjliinfr  throuir}! 

the  very  marrow  of  one's  bones.  A  ery  likely,  nothiiii;  in  om* 
before  ever  pive  us  exactly  such  a  sensation  ;  but  it  is  eiie  that 
scarcely  seems  to  come  within  the  natural  and  a])]K)inted  provimv  of 
to  insj)ire.  More  elevating,  surely,  if  less  exeilino^  is  the 
inlbienee  of  one  of  Beethoven's  synij)honies,  or  llandeFs  choruses. 

Kvei-y  now  and  then  the  marvellous  swell  of  the  marvellous  voices 
ceased,  and  alternated  with  a  verse  harshly  intoned  in  unison.  Then 
aiiain,  after  a  brief  ])ause,  came  the  rush  of  unearthly  sound,  the 
faint  wail  p*adually  bursting*  into  the  full  chorus,  with  isolated  voices 
ascending  and  descending,  crowning  the  anguish  of  the  straiifre 
discords  with  tones  unlike  those  of  human  voices.  Slowly  the 
hjirmonies  and  discords  gave  })lace  to  one  {mother.  Apparentlv,  they 
were  bound  by  no  rhythmic  law.  They  limited  into  one  another, 
diverged — met  again  on  the  sluir])  ])oint,  as  it  were,  of  some  extreme 
chord,  so  that  one  almost  writhed  as  with  jihysical  pain,  to  listen  to 
it,  and  then  blended  agjiin  in  a  diapason,  that  by  conniarison  was 
soft,  and  sweet,  and  ]i;iinless. 

So  it  went  on  for  about  half-an-hour  by  the  clock,  though  so 
stranire  and  unearthlv  wjis  it  all,  that  arbitrjirv  divisions  of  time 
seemed  to  have  nothing  in  connection  with  it.  It  was  a  scene  not  to 
forget  : — the  dim  chajiel — the  faint  light  shining  from  the  unseen 
choir — the  blaek-ehid  crowd  all  round,  its  darkness  only  illumined 
by  the  occasiomd  glare  of  uniform,  and  Hash  of  ejiaulettes — the 
eternal-looking.  Ih’ojihets  imd  Sybils  still  discernible  from  over  the 
windows,  and  the  Ljist  dudgnient  at  the  far  end  of  the  clm])el, 
almost  lost  in  the  gloom,  besides  being  ])arti;illy  concealed,  as  it  ;dways 
is,  by  the  altar,  but  the  one  principal  ligure,  with  outstretched  arm, 
ehxpiently  ])rominent  still. 

At  the  last  there  was  another  silence,  fiercely  disturbed  Iw  the 
rude  noises  made  to  represent  the  “  rending  of  the  vail  of  the  tem])le.” 
And  then  it  was  all  over  for  that  day,  and,  half  dead,  we  might 
btiigirer  down  to  a  carrijige,  and  go  home  to  revive  at  leisure. 

Tlie  ‘‘ Teiicbria,”  as  this  ])articular  service  is  c:dled,  tjikes  ])lace 
three  times  on  successive  days  ;  but  one  dt‘scribes  the  salient  features 
of  all.  On  the  Thursday  there  are  other  ceremonies.  The  Pope 
washes  the  feet  of  thirtecui  ])riests,  and  waits  u])on  them  at  tal)le 
afterwards.  On  Friday,  after  the  ^liserere,  his  Holiness  goes  with  a 
ju’ocession  to  pray  at  the  tomb  of  8t.  IVtcr,  and  later,  there  are 
certjn’n  holy  relics,  fragments  of  the  cross,  Ac.,  exhibited  in  St. 
Peter's.  There  could  not  tail  to  be  much  that  was  most  pictures(|ue 
in  this  scene.  The  dindy-lit  vastness  of  the  Basilica — the  gleams  ul‘ 
light  here  and  there,  and  the  crowds  of  peo])le,  which  in  the  immen¬ 
sity  looked  only  scattered  grou})s,  gave  perlm])s  more  impressiveness 
to  this  than  to  most  of  the  solemnities  we  had  witnessed. 

But  the  climax  of  n\\  this  pomp  and  }){igeantry  is  reserved  for 
Easter  Day.  the  ceaseless  stream  of  ])eoj)le,  soldiers,  priests, 

men  and  women  of  all  ranks,  which  pour  into  St.  Peter's,  is  so  great 
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tiint  it  sooms  as  if,  at  last,  even  //  must  look  “crow(lo<l  ”  lint  no 
lis  stuppmlous  proportions  assort  tlioinsolvos  still  more  triumi.liat.tlv 
tlio  i.mro  thoy  are  tested.  The  thousands  of  inovino  ereatures  eof 
hvied  or.seattered  idmut  in  various  direetions,  look.'in  the  immenso 
spare,  mnnmeral. le,  hut  ii.sij,mifieant,  like  ti  nation  of  ants  when 

sad, I.M.Iv  surprised  in  their  pursuits,  we  hehold  them  from  the  hei-ht 
ot  oiii*  liiiiiianity.  ^ 

It  ivas  .a  .glorious  dtiy;  and  the  -reat.  solid,  .slantimr  rav  of  li.dit 
whirl,  s  re  eheil,  like  the  divine  spear  of  some  iiivisihie  anirel,  frmn 
one  ot  the  hiirh  windows,  down  the  enriehed  and  sei.lptnre.i  wall,  to 
theinarhle  floor  of  the  vast  aisle,  all  waved  with  human  life,  was 
111, lee, 1  .somethin.:  never  to  forget.  AVe  would  have  been  eoutent  to 
hate  gone  through  mnrh  to  see  ih„t :  hut  for  the  aetiial  solemtiities-^ 
was  the  fault  in  ns  or  in  them,  that  we  eonhl  not  feel  awe  1  or 
..npeessed ;  prejiared,  even  wishful  as  we  were  to  he  so  r  For  it  is  not 

rare 'Eh  our  All  »<>  t,  solemn  infht- 

r  .1  s  ;  nntl  we  had  alwavs  understood  and 

hrl  eved  that  these  g^raadest  eelehrations  of  thj  Ih.niish  a'ur^ 

!>'  /w  without  some  degree  of  emotion 

J.ut  the  magnitieent  proeession-the  red  and  the  purple  the  csold 

luEhheTl’ 

las  uliite  rol le,  his  glittering  tiara,  his  erimson-elad  hearers  and  tl a 
suaipti.ous  throng  whieh  aeeompanied  him,  when  tlieAalV  i.sS 

A^’JlUamiTr’El''''  »<*>-I<»’>dy  ineongriiotis, 

.  1  lu  .^loiions  spear  seemed  to  pass  tlirouo-li  all  the  show  as 

word  might  eleave  a  white  niist-the  'onlv  realit  v  of  all.  T  n  the 
t  a.  lous  eeremomes  ean  seareely  he  ealled  interesting  to  us,  who  E  lio 
luiut  signi  leatiee  in  them.  The  homage  jiaid  to  tlie  wearied-lookim' 
'dd  man  is.soaieth.ngalmost  horrihleto Kngdish  eves-  wl  ile  e  tt  m 
0.1  and  taking  off  of  his  different  rohes  and  erowns  i  red  t  ” 
h.it  tedious  and  ahsurd  to  those  of  our  here.ieal  wav  of  thinking  ” 

heard  fhe"distEt  tlw'  ffi'oat  serviee  cotnmetieed,  we 

IK  .11(1  the  dist.int  ehanting  eomiiig  from  one  of  the  side-ehai.els  the 

luees  flowitig,  now  like  a  full  tide  into  the  great  spaee  of  the  aisle  .and 

e  nrst  lil.ist  of  the  far-famed  silver  trumiiets,  shiverimr  the  silenee 

inomint.  Jhit  the  ne.xt  minute— dare  it  he  eonfessed  f— we  were 
oited  to  reeogmse  the  human  nature  of  the  iierformers  whom 
though  we  could  not  see,  we  eould  /.r-tr  jiufling  ttneelestial’ eheeks’ 
ml  making  strenuous  efforts  to  avoid  fd.se. notes,  like  anv  plaE 
rhr  "  f"*i  '-^’  ^A'ldiajis  this  Jiro.saic  idea  would  hard'ly  have 

\\d''n-  tuVillfex  nt««c  had  been  of  a  higher  eharaeter. 

--1.11  wE  r'’*"  i^oniethmg  aiipropriate-.sacretl,  if  not  graml 
hut,  inste.id,  our  ears  were  outraged  hv  the  notes  of  a  melo- 
di  amatie  ipi.ek  ‘  niareh  ”  out  of  some'  .seeond-rate  opera.  To  s  m  e 

rf'T™  , "A “"Si""" ,ii» iiifcr 

c  countij  town.  iSot  even  trumpets  of  silver  rcsoundimr 
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uiidor  tlio  wmidorfiil  doiiio  (»f  ^Nrichacd  Aiiprclo  could  p‘ve  p’audcur  or 
iiiiprcssivtMicss  to  inu^ic  like  ///'d. 

Some  ot*  tiu*  cliautcMl  service  was.  however,  heautifid  ;  and  tlio 
(‘licet  ot'tlie  uiiaeeoinpaiiic'd  voie(‘s  in  tliat  vast  space  was  exceedin-dv 
line.  Ihit.  airain — must  it  K'  confessed  r — some  of*  us  tlioiiLrlit 
yearnimrly  of'  certain  cath(‘di*al  ehoii-s  in  far-away,  “  unmusicar’ 
IhiLrland  ;  — of  the  clouds  of  orLian  sound  rollin<]f  u])  amoiiir  dim 
arclii's  and  rc(H‘sscs. — a  fittimr  voice  for  the  mysterious  and  snljlime 
iH'anty  of  the  (lotliic  architecture  out  of  whic’Ii  it  seemf*d  to  Lrrow. 
And  heside  that  ri'inenihranee,  the  visible  and  audible  bi'autv  then 
]>res(‘nt  to  us.  seemed  ])oor  and  nnsatisfyinir.  bor  not  even  the 
^'•iH'at  Klor(‘ntin(‘  could  Lfive  to  this  Italian  modification  of  (frc(‘k 
style'  that  (‘lenient  of  sublimity  which  only  exists  in  the  mvstci’ioiis 
and  imh'linite.  d'he  colossal  ]u*oportlons  (»f  St.  l\‘ti‘r*s  smite  tmr 
Inimanity  into  nothiiiLrtiess,  and  insomuch  produce  in  ns  iittiir^'* 
fc(‘linijfs  of  rcvt‘r(‘nc(‘  and  awe.  Ihit  in  its  vastness  cemsists  its  onlv 
trrand(‘ur.  All  the  items  (d‘ det.iil,  elaborate  and  mau’niiiccnf  thomrli 
they  ar(‘.  are  disap])ointinL»’  in  ireneral  effect.  We  see  loo  much, 
ami  iimnjinc  too  little,  in  this  world-famed  Temiile  of  Koine,  'flu* 
old  KaLrans,  who  oriLl’inati'd  ‘‘(‘lassie  ar(‘hitectur(‘,'*  were*  gitfod  witli 
admirable  instinct  whe‘n.  in  th(‘ir  t(‘m])les.  above  the  rows  of  nnifoi  in 
])illars.  the  straight  fri(*zc,  the  an u^dar  lines  aeul  restrainini;  limits 
on  (‘verv  ('arfhly  side,  tliew  left  the  roof  open  to  the  wide  heavens — 
so  admit tinix  the  idea  of  sonu'thinLC  trans(‘cndant  and  infinite,  whie'li 
had  been  otherwise  shut  enit.  Ihit  these  Italian  lanes,  built  aft(‘r 
this  eom})osite,  compromisinLT  order,  are,  so  to  sjieak,  h'ss  than 
Kau’an,  and  lose  the  beauty  of  Olympus  in  strivinir  after  somethinn- 
bette‘r,  of  which  tlmy  eepially  fall  short. 

This  is  (liLtTCssive :  we  must  return  to  our  Kaster  Day  at  St. 
Peter's.  The  Keiu'dietion,  after  the  lliLfh  ^fass,  was  the  (irst  really 
impr(‘ssive  siirht  of  the  day.  The  [H'ojde  poured  out  c'f  the  Pasiliea 
and  (‘ouLfreizate'd  in  the  maLrnifieent  Piazza,  whic'h,  tou’other  with 
the  le‘ri‘ae‘e  e»t*the‘  Vatican  and  the  ste])s  of  St.  Peter's  itself,  was  till 
wav(*el  and  coloured  with  movintr  life:  nearly  one-third  of  the 
immense  coneMurse  beiniL^  eom]>e»sed  of  soldiers.  The  liells  clammed  ; 
the  drums  beat  ;  the  air  hummed,  as  it  were,  with  many  voices, 
d’he  sun  shone  with  Koman  fervour  on  the  irlitti'innix  bayonets 
and  he‘lmets;  on  the  coloured  uniforms;  on  the*  eaoer,  upturned 
face's  :  and,  briit'htest  of  all,  on  the  S]>arkliinr,  rainboweel  waters 
(d‘  the  iLrreat  fountains;  till,  at  a  siLiaial,  these  last  ceased  to 
flow,  and  sudden  silence  fell.  The  soldiers  dro]>])cd  on  their 
knees  with  a  rushinir  sound,  as  of  a  small  eartlnpiake ;  the 
]%>])('  a])peared  on  the  balce'niy  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  and  ]iro- 
nouneed  the  blessiuLT  io  his  extremely  rich  and  sonorous  voice — 
the  chorused  bni-stimx  three  times  on  the  stillness.  Then, 

the  two  (‘0])ie‘s  of  the  Hull,  or  dis])ensation,  were,  as  usual  on  this 
occasion,  tln'own  to  the  crowd — a  ])ortion  of  which  rushed  to 
se‘i*amble‘  fen*  the'in  ;  the  soldiers  rose  to  their  feet  ap*ain  ;  ebaims  beat, 
bells  rang*,  clashed,  jangled,  as  in  riotenis  joy;  and  the  great  sea  of 
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i  mnii  iH'iran  iossin<r  and  swayinir  a^*aiii.  We  waited  on  the 
IVter’s,  and  waiehed  the  <iivater  ])art  ot*  the  throinj; 
\]c\v  otf.  Cardinals  with  their  trains  swept  <l()wn  to  their  earriaires, 
lirikiie'*  the  eves  aehe  with  iiuensity  of  searletness.  ilow  is  it  ]m)s- 
w  uV  to  niake'the  uninitiated  understand  what  ntlnur  is,  in  this  Italy  ? 
No  nii-t.  liiiht  and  inipalpahle,  hut  still  an  existence,  conies  between 
par  eves  and  the  red  and  blue,  and  ^n-een  and  ^nildeii.  And  those 
-luaiti’al  tints"  that  we  are  hardly  aware  of  at  home,  strike  us  here 
uiili  the  force  of  new  discoveries.  Kiiouoh  hu*  a  jiicture,  /e./r,  only 
to  see  the  house-roofs  described  a, u-ainst  the  blue  of  a  morriinir  sky  ;  or 
liie  LOW  C(»rnerof  a  buildinir  abuttinu’  on  a  backi^nound  of  ilex — that 
most  sdlemn,  severe,  and  unfathomable  of  ^•rcens  ;  or  the  dome  of  a 
ehincli;  or  the  indescribable  richness  of  colour  ot  obelisk  or  pillar, 
that  we  should  be  content,  anywhere  else,  to  describe  as  stone 
colour.  Ill  this  land,  one  should  as  soon  ho])e  to  irive  a  o-rajdiic  idea 
ot  the  hue  of  an  object  by  sayimj:  it  was  “  llower  colour." 

Inuui-ine,  therefore,  the  eifect  of  this  immense  thront^T  ii^  the  St. 
IVtt'r's  Piazza,  certainly  one  of  the  li'ramh'st  of  all  public  scpiares, 
with  its  noble  crescent  of  colonnades,  its  tountaiiis,  obelisk,  and,  tar 
away,  the  vista  of  many  efrey-coloiired  buildings,  terminatetl  by  the 
imperial  ])ur})le  of  one  of  the  AToaii  hills  risinii*  uj)  clear  and  stately 
tVoiii  its  twelve  miles'  distance.  Then, the  movin^Muultitnde  that  ov(*r- 
tlowed  the  ihazza — the  ]ieople's  faces  making-  a  Lfreat  flash  of  colour 
below  the  ste])s  ;  and  the  shininu:  of  steel,  and  ulitter  of  accoutre¬ 
ments.  and  li’lowinjjf  ef  scarh't — and  the  sky  like  om‘  irreat  hollowed 
sanphiri'  over  it  all  !  That  was  such  a  picture  as  mi,i»ht  last  a  life¬ 
time.  It  was  the  climax  of  all  the Paster  sights"  which  Rome 
had  slsovni  ns,  or  was  yet  to  sliow. 

And  this  we  decided  deliberately,  after  having  witnessed  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  St.  Peter's  that  same  evening — in  itself  a  most  beautiful 
and  uni(pie  spectacle,  dhere  was  an  cnclunited,  Arabian  Xights-like 
eliect  ill  the  first,  or  silver  illumination:  when  pearl-like  lamps 
described  tlie  architectural  lorms  of.  the  fa^aide,  the  donu‘,  and  the 
two  cupolas,  besides  the  twin  sweeps  ot  colonnade,  with  the  stone 
fgures  standing  cretM ly  along  them.  After  an  hour,  and  when  entire 
darkness  was  in  the  sky,  came  the  sudden,  marvellous  change  ;  and 
in  one  moment  each  ])earl  lea])t  into  a  large  living  flame,  and  the 
whole  building  was  alive  with  fire,  that,  nevertheless,  knew  its 
hounds,  and  kept  duly  wuthin  its  symmetrical  a]>portioned  limits, 
bie’ht,  generous  enougdi  to  satisfy  the  rcipiirements  ot  a  moderate 
(lav,  was  regnant  in  tlie  Piazza,  and  ajijieared,  indeed,  to  be  shed  all 
over  Rome.  Jt  was  glori(»us  to  gaze  up  to  the  great  blazing  dome, 
looking  like  some  strange  Jiery  ])lanet  set,in_t_|_ie  sky  ;  glorious,  too, 
to  l(jok  ('ll!  it  from  the  bridge  ot  K>t.  Angelo,  with  the  castle  flow  ning 
bt'side  it,  as  if  determined  to  act  the  part  of  night  with  extra  grim¬ 
ness  and  blackness  in  the  face  of  this  unorthodox  and  unaccustomed 
(lav.  Rut  most  beautitul  ot  all,  ]»erhaps,  it  was  from  the  I  incitiii 
Rill ;  with  the  dark  city  lying  like  a  gulf  at  its  teet,  and  this  w'on- 

drous  blaze  tlirobbing  and  radiating  in  the  midst  ot  the  darkness. 

F  V  2 


To  KDGEWOnTII-TOWN  AND  BACK. 


As  WO  wore  watolniiir  it  fi’oni  this  liei<_rht,  tliiiikinnr,  too,  as  it  was 
iiBj)()ssi])lo  tint  to  tliiiik.  of  the  news  wliich  had  arrived  tliat  niorniinr^ 
of  tho  actual  eouiuioiuvinent  of  the  war; — down  in  the  Piazza,  with 
the  illiuninateil  IJasiliea  tlainiiiLT  <>d  the  scene,  tlie  lirst  “  deiiionstia- 
tion*’  was  takin^T  place  that  ])()or,  fettered  Rome  has  dared  to  make 
for  many  a  year.  It  is  ]>itifully  sinjfovstive  to  know  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  these  ])eo}»le  simply  to  ex})ress  a  s])ontaneous  emotion  hy 
eheeriiiLT  the  French  LTcneral,  and  oh,  most  rash  and  unpardonal)lc  (»f 
all — daring*  to  shout  Viva  Italia  !  ”  13ut  the  Roman  air  is  not  used 
to  that  natural  cry — //c/. 

Several  arrests  were  made,  in  eonserptence,  thouirh  not  so  many  as 
the  “  Paternal  (rovernmeiit”  mi^ht  have  wished,  ]>rohahly.  For  it  is 
wistdy  dillident  of  touchinu:  p(M)]de  who  are  not  helpless;  and  this  was 
no  mere  “  moh*'  cry.  The  denumstration  was  almost  entirtdy  amouc^ 
gentlemen  of  fortune  and  position,  many  of  whom  had  fouiu’ht  in  the 
terrible  sie^e  of  t(‘n  years  tnro,  tind  who,  coiupiered,  beaten  back, 
crushed  bv  irresistible  force,  have  endured  to  remain  in  their  captive 
city,  waitinjjf  with  a  dreadful  j)atii*nce  which  has  left  its  siirn  on 
many  n  dark,  worn  countenance,  tor  that  legeneration  which,  it  may 
l)e,  is  drawiiiiT  near,  even  //oc*. 


^lost  straiiLTe — most  anomalous,  that  these  men  should  on  this 
evenimjT,  out  of  the  irrepressible  fulness  of  their  hearts,  have  cheerc(l 
the  n*presentative  of  that  French  jxtwer  with  which,  ten  years 
since,  tlu*v  were  <>‘ra]>plinLr.  struLTirlitilT-.  with  all  the  desperate  emu’uy 
of  desperate  nnm  !  Such  cdiang’cs  does  time  brinijf  round.  ^\  e,  who 
amid  our  love  fi>r  Italy,  lu'ar  a  spe(*i:d  and  ]>eculiar  love  tor  this 
enslaved  and  darkened,  Imt  ever  beautiful  tind  trlorious  Rome,  may 
well  hope  that  other  chatlines,  briufhter,  of  better  omen,  and  more 
lastiiiLT,  mav  be  near  at  hand.  It  has  becMi  niii’ht  with  her,  spiritually, 
ju)liti(*ally,  .socially,  torso  long.  Surely,  surely,  the  dawn  will  come 
soon  r 


V. 


TO  EDGEWORTII-TOWX  AXI)  RACK. 


I. 

Yor  must  suppose  us,  gentle  reader,  seated  in  our  four-wheel  behind 
our  little  grey  pony,  Titania,  one  of  the  best  little  tits  of  her  inches 
in  Ireland.  It  s]»orts  a  mane  nearly  two  feet  long,  as  large 
as  that  of  any  brewei^'s  mammoth  in  London,  and  its  tail  almost 
swee])s  the  ground  behind  it.  A\  e  bought  it  for  its  mane  and  tail, 
which  are  so  characteristic  and  flowing,  and  wdiich  we  would  not 
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williTiLrlv  SCO  (locked  of  a  hair  ;  and  thouGrli  we  were  destitute  of  all 
skill  in  horse-flesh  wlien  we  risked  the  ]nirchase,  our  venture  has  not 
,jisaj>j>ointed  us.  We  have  ]»rosecuted  our  joiirnev  without  accident 
all  (lav,  and  now  late  in  the  afteiaioon  are  two  inih's  distant  from  our 
(h'stin'ation.  Ahout  this  spot  and  hour  we  encountm'ed  on  the  I’oad  a 
(l(‘(vntlv-(h’css(‘d,  tall  peasant,  drivinjjf  a  ])ictures(pie  little  cow,  I'ouLrh, 
hlack.  syinnieti’ical,  a  ])erfect  beauty  of  its  kind.  It  was  a  r(‘al 
aicnutaincei',  less  than  half  the  size  of  any  ordinary  milch  cow,  not 
lauch  laru-(*r,  in  fact,  than  a  irood-sized  Xewtoundland  doi^.  Its  eye 
ph'anied  like  tire  from  out  the  frizzled  locks  of  its  shay^ry  hrow,  and 
tilt*  little  hriite  looked  tierce,  thouu’h  it  was  the  vi‘rv  soul  of  trentU'iiess. 
Its  viztird  was  wild  ;ind  ruii’iied  as  tlnit  of  hison  or  hiiffalo,  yet  there 
niald  not  ])ossil)ly  he  in  any  creature  of  its  kind  a  better  disposition 
than  it  disphiys ;  for  now  we  tire  its  owner  ttnd  it  ctdls  our  hiwn  its 
lionie — a  wonderfid  change  for  ti  vaccine  wtiil*,  from  the  hon^s  tind 
houndless  motintttin  rtin<^'‘e  of  Kerry,  to  ti  close  contine  of  three  w(‘ll- 
triinnu‘d  ticres.  AVe  mtist  stiy  for  owv  Ih'tiiiniunihu,  nevertheless,  that 
.sill'  r(‘ptiys  our  kindness  with  u’rtititude,  atid  seems  tis  happy  tis  tiny 
wcll-hred  little  ('ow  ou<**ht  to  he  when  in  comforttihle  ([uarters. 

“  I'he  top  o’  the  mornin’  to  your  honour,"  said  the  ])easant  to  our- 
srlvi's,  as  we  wen*  ahout  to  pass  him  in  our  pony  phaeton  ;  ‘‘the top 
of  tin*  mornin’  to  voit." 

AVell,"  we  rejtlied,  “it  happens  to  he  ahout  five  o'clock  in  the 
eveninur,  hut  that,  we  suppose,  is  no  matter  to  an  Irishman.  AVe 
wi<h  vou  a  Lrood  eveniim*.” 

“Xo  matter  in  life,  vour  honour;  sure  it  all  comes  in  the  dav 
hfrf/isiiue  esf  Ci  Mpert  c/  d/cs  u/ots*  :  “  And  thi'n*  was  evenintr  jind 
inoruim:’,  uiie  dap.  (lood  dup  to  yer  ’aimer.  AVdll  yer  ’aiiner  hiiy  a 
li'ood  cow  r’’ 

Xow  a  i>‘ood  Kerry  cow  was  the  very  thinof  we  were  wanting,  and 
thouu’h  we  had  not  the  most  remote  idea  when  leavinu*  home,  that  we 
should  huy  one  ere  our  return,  we  had  no  olijection  to  getting  one  at 
any  time  on  reasonahle  conditions. 

*■  Is  this  for  sale  r"  we  asked. 

\\  hat  should  I  he  driving  her  on  the  road  for,  hut  for  sale  r" 
replied  my  interh^cutor  ;  “  she's  good,  and  you  shall  have  her  cheap.’’ 

“  A  cry  well,"  said  we;  “hut  we  don’t  want  her ;  we  want 
her  at  a  fair  price,  hoth  for  seller  and  huyer.  AA  liy  do  you  jiail  with 
her 

“Agh!  your  honour,"  said  tlie  poor  fellow,  “I  cannot  hear  the 
looks  of  her  at  all,  at  all.  Sure  when  my  Jh’idgid  and  me  was 
niari’ied  tw(^  years  ago  (*(_)me  next  haister  3'uesday,  didn't  1  huy  her 
at  the  fair  of  K'larney  (Killarney)  for  ma  ruitriH-rif  girl,  and  didn't  I 
say  to  her,  Ih’ddy,  my  darlint,  here's  J h'ihni/utdliH  foi*  you,  and  she's  to 
he  yours  entirely,  out-and-out,  and  over-and-over,  calf  and  heestins, 
and  milk  and  hutter,  and  everything;  1*11  never  make  or  meddle 
with  her  ever  again  ;  do  with  lu‘r  just  whatever  you  will  :  and  she 
took  her,  asfore  that  she  was,  an’  she  fondled  her,  an’  she  petted  her, 
an'  she  trated  her  more  like  a  Christian  than  a  poor  elumb  crayture, 
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;ni(l  tlie  baste  use<l  to  folly  licr  as  a  cliild  follies  her  niotber.  Tlien 
hrintniin^f/iK  bad  a  ealf,  a  weesbie  tbiiiir.  just  like  berself,  and  after 
that  Ib'idirid  sickened,  and  I  L^ot  tny  babby — niy  poor,  beautiful 
inotlu*rU‘ss  babby  ;  for  darlin*  liridi^id”  (  liei*e  the  poor  fellow  choked 
with  LTfief)  ‘Svent  away — and  left  me  alone.” 

It  was  beaut iftd  and  painful  to  see  how  the  sulferer  avoided  the 
word  **  </ef//// such  a  course  must  surely  be  an  instinct,  and  not 
the  fruit  of  a  jieeuliar  atid  hiirh  civilisation,  cdse  how  could  an 
indettertal  ])easjint  of  Kerry  share  the  practice  with  the  i)atrieians  of 
I\ome  5ind  the  philoso]»hers  of  CJreece. 

“There  is  a  <piih  of  daisies  laid  over  her  bed  now,”  he  continued, 
“and  as  cverythiiii^  was  sweet  about  her  when  she  lived,  no  ihjwers 
jtre  sweeter  tluin  those  that  <jfrow  where  she  lies  ;  l)ut,”  said  he,  with 
enevLTy.  v'hat  would  1  do  with  a  wee  babby  on  my  hands,  and  a  cow 
and  a  ealf  to  care  for,  and  plenty  besides  ^  So  I  took  neijibhoui' 
Sullivan's  dauLrhter  to  the  ])riest,  nut  cuUrt'n  — my  own  pi’ciiv 

p:irl — Norah,  who  was  kind  to  ihe  babby  and  kind  to  the  calf,  but  the 
cow  iu‘ver  took  to  her.  So  you  see,  yer  'anner,  I  am  ^lad  to  sell 
hei’,  for  the  very  sii^ht  of  Ikm*  makes  the  ould  sorrow  sting  again. 
What'll  you  give  me  for  her  r" 

“  Oh,"  said  we,  “  what  do  you  want  r” 

And  thouufh  we  gave  more  for  the  attractive  little  beast  with  a 
domestic  history  of  its  own  of  some  interest  than  we  migdit  have 
given  at  a  eat  lie-fair,  the  seller  neither  asked  us  an  undulv  liiuli 
j)rie*e,  nor  did  we  g*ive  one  miudi  Inwond  the  average  rate.  Tlie 
i)ai*gain  was  soon  stiaiek,  and  Tim  Doherty,  of  C'ahireiveen,  within 
eight  miles  of  K'larney  (foi’sueh  he  diseloseil  his  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  to  be)  eiigagi'd  to  leave  I h’ntf innitf/t m  at  the  buyers  door 
Where  we  were  now  was  (ught-and-t wenly  miles  from  our  home,  in 
a  n‘gion  in  which  we  had  never  travelkal  before;  and  no  one  was  a 
witness  of  the  transaction  but  ourselves  :  yet  such  j^erfect  confidence 
liad  we  in  this  stranger  that  we  were  sure  the  would  ht 

ilelivered  to  order,  and  neither  wilful  nor  careless  mistake  be  made 
And  it  was  as  we  surmised  :  as,  to  his  surprise,  [)erlia})s  it  might  he 
proved  bv  anv  I'higlish  stranger,  that  the  Irish  ]H*asantry  are  far  and 
awav  beyond  any  ])eople  we  know  for  their  rigid  honesty  and  res]>ec 
for  their  word.  Such  is  the  almo.st  entire  absence  of  crime  in  tlii: 
count i*v  at  the  prestuit  moment  that  burglary,  aiul  highway  robbery 
and  murder,  prompted  by  the  hope  of  gain,  are  nnknown.  A  few 
very  few,  agrarian  outrages  occur  amongst  five  millions  of  peo])le 
but  scarcely  any  crimes  of  other  kinds  besi«les.  riiere  is  no  res! 
deiuv  in  any  country  on  the  face  of  (lod's  earth,  we  honest  1\ 
believe,  so  free  from  interfu’cnec  with  the  rights  of  ])(‘rson  and 
])ro]»(M'tv,  assuming  that  you  do  not  nt‘edlessly  court  quarrel  with  your 
neighbours  on  the  ground  of  their  religion  oi*  their  tenure  of  land,  a- 
this  Irtdand.  The  j)eojde  are  a  (piiet,  industrious,  contented,  and 
singularly  moral  ])eople,  when  they  are  not  misled,  and  their 
ignorance  practised  u])on,  and  their  passions  excited,  by  designing 
men,  for  craftv  and  selfish  purpo.ses.  Their  very  ])riests  do  them 
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s>->,)U'  rfood.  for  tlu*y  liold  tlieni  in  salutary  we  ;  altlioncfli  nmeli  of 
the  evil  that  shows  itself  in  the  ])olitieal  action  of  the  ])easanti’v  is 
derived  from  the  priests.  We  must,  nevertheless,  i^ive  the  poor 
Irish  laitv  at  home  their  due  :  that  for  ])atienee,  humhUuiess,  ])(M‘se- 
vcriiiLT  industry  ( without  over-niueh  eleaidiness  or  thrift),  for  the 
traditional  fear  of  (lod,  for  eliniLi:int>:  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
fur  the  modesty  of  their  women,  tind  the  inotfensiveness  of  their 
men.  tliere  are  no  peasantry  superior  to  them.  AVe  .say  this,  know- 
iiPj-  l>ut  too  well  their  character  abroad  ;  nevertheless,  we  eaniujt  hut 
>av  it,  knowinii’  their  character  tit  home,  and  that  what  we  sav  are 
hut  “  t!u‘ words  of  truth  and  soberness."  Tlieii*  priests,  it  must  he 
uwiumI,  d()  the  work  oi*  })olieemen  to  some  ])urpose  :  althonirh  they 
cannot  be  reirarded  as  preachers  (d*  any  kind  of  relipous  truth. 
They  do  not  commonly  preach  at  all  ;  and,  when  tlu'V  do,  it  heini^ 
usually  on  sonu‘  saint's  vlay,  or  other  set  occasion,  th(‘ir  scuanons  are 
mostly  devoted  t»)  exhibit in<^  the  mei'its  ot*  the  saintly  perstmap', 
ui-  are  violently  controversial.  They  are  not  a  loveable  or  estimahh^ 
.^et  (d’  men;  and  they  are  very  arhitrjiry  with  their  Hocks,  as  they 
themselves  suiter  under  the  most  o-rindim**  despotism  ol‘t heir  bishops, 
'fhey  are  drilled  in  a  terrible  .school.  T’he  Protestant  clergy  of  all 
denominations  are  the  real  Pvaimelists  of  Ireland. 
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Put  how  comes  it,"  said  we,  resuming  the  conversation  with 
our  Kerry  man,  “  that  you  are  now  so  fai*  from  Pahireiveen  r  *’ 

“Ah.  your  honour,”  said  he,  “  1  am  not  so  well  otf  now  as  when 
I  followed  the  trade  of  a  ti'avelling  tutoi*  !'’ 

“The  trade  of  a  ti'avelling  tutor  I"  said  we,  and  we  ]U’iek(Ml  up 
oui*  ears,  for  we  thought  possibly  we  had  lalhm  in  with  one  of  those 
geniuses  iVom  Keriw  who  are  said  to  spt*ak  liatin  as  naturally  as 
diu'ks  (piaek.  “And  where  was  that,  Tim  r" 

“  ^lostlv  about  home,  sir.  Never  far  from  sweet  Kerrv,  and  tho 
reek  ol’  my  father's  chimney.'’ 

“  Put  then  how  do  you  call  yourself  frardlinij  tutor,  if  you  .stayed 
much  about  home  r  ” 

‘PVh,  then,  yer  ’anner,  ’tis  true  for  you,  for  all  that:  and,  tare- 
au-ages,  but  my  eha})s  wiis  an  unruly  haudful  to  manag*e.  Tlu'y 
nivver  would  go  the  way  I  wanted  them,  ami  they  nivver  wouldn’t 
go  the  way  I  didn't  want  'em,  bad  luck  to  .them  I  ^ly  heart  wa.s 
fairly  bruk  wid  ’em." 

“  Don't  curse  them,  Tim  ;  for  though  curses  travel  as  far  as  ever 
yourselt’  did  in  your  t ut<»ring, -thuy  (dten -eoiue  home  at  last.  Per- 
ha}»s  you  didn't  use  tlumi  kindly,  ami  that  made  tlaun  so  ])(‘rv('rse.'’ 

“  It  was  no  use  treating  thmii  kindly,  t  )uld  Nick  himsidf  was 

never  half  so  eontrairv.  Sure  if  v«mr  honour  met  me  now  at  the 

«■  » 

head  of  'em,  an*  axed  me  where  was  1  going  wid  'em,  Pd  have  to 
sav  1  was  going  to  .Mullingar  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  (lalwav,  or  tis  soon 
as  they  heerd  the  true  word  out  of  my  mouth,  they'd  curl  their  tail. 
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and  cock  tlieir  car,  and  look  as  wicked  as  Judas  Iscariot,  and  oft’ 
like  the  Blazers  (a  well-known  ])ack  ot’houinls),  to  Galway.  By  dis 
and  hy  dat,  that  was  tutorin;^',  as  ye  call  it,  with  a  venireance.” 

“  Tluit  iiiusl  have  hecn  ]>r()Voking‘,  Tim.  But  1  hope  some  of  them 
turnetl  out  well,  for  all  that.” 

“  Well,  your  honour,  that  wjis  a  dust  of  consolation,  anyhow. 
Some  of  tliem,  ye  see,  did  turn  out  well ;  the  most  of  them  run 
alxuit  twenty  or  twenty-ftye  stone,  and  the  })rime  ones  went  up  to 
thirty,  oifal  not  included.” 

“  Why,  Tim,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Fm  afraid  we  don't  exactly 
understand  each  other.  You  didn't  murder  your  juipils.  That’s 
not  common  in  Kerry,  is  itr" 

“(Jod  hel])  your  iirnorance" — (//.s’/J#’,  ‘‘you  Saxon  i^ioramus  an' 
hosthoon  !") — “  savin lt  your  honour's  favour — we  always  do  lunnl, 
'em,  as  ye  call  it,  in  this  ])art  of  the  world;  hut  we  rail  it  stlrkunf 
\‘m.  AVe  do  it  (piietly  and  ^amteelly — ;just  one  ])rod  with  a  sharp 
knife,  rijLrht  throuLrh  the  windpipe  and  into  the  heart,  and  it's  all 
over  in  less  than  no  time.*’ 

Tim,  Fm  shocked  to  hear  it;  I  fear  there's  hlood  upon  your 
hands.  This  is  a  horrid  country  of  yours.'* 

“  Oh,  not  a  dro]),  your  honour;  I  never  killed  dem  myself,  it  was 
always  done  hy  the  rcirular  hands,  when  the  eddication  of  my  ])U])ils 
was  done,  and  their  travels  over.  The  hutchers  in  Fork  always  did  it.” 

‘‘  Did  what  'r  What  on  earth  are  you  talkinu:  about Who  were 
your  ])upils  h  What  did  you  tejich  them  *?  Where  did  you  go  ? 

“  Strlur  !  your  honoiu*,  when  I  had  the  luck  to  be  TrarrUimj  I'nfor 
in  fhr  tor  many's  the  long  mile  I've  follied  them  on  the  road — 1 
S]unt  many  a  year  as  (/  ^I'nj-tl ricer  to  the  great  victuallers  of  Fork. 
Ah,  your  honour,  thim  war  the  times  !  plinty  of  mate,  hisjtuts  of  loaf, 
and  whisky  ffnlnrr.  Taching  the  cross-grained  brutes  to  the 

road  from  Farrigaline  to  Fork,  from  Balliiiavogue  to  Bantry  is 
mighty  onaisy  occypation  entin'ly ;  but  it  is  grand  pay,  and  the  kee]) 
was  like  the  fare  of  an  Irish  king.  Bad  manners  to  me,  but  I  think 
it  was  as  good  as  Bryne  Boi'oo's,  or  may  be  the  Holy  Fader's — God 
bless  the  F(^]H' — himself  I  Are  ye  sure,  sir,  his  Holiness  ivver  gets  a 
dish  of  smilin'  pittayties,  and  a  bit  o'  butter  fresh  from  the  churn, 
and  the  tail  of  a  salt  herrin*,  and  a  dandy  of  screechin’-hot  punch 
when  that's  over,  and  sits  forgettin’  hisself  over  the  hob  as  the  smoke 
streels  t)ut  of  his  fll(n.<lheei)  under  his  nose  by  the  hour  to<»’ether.  Ah, 
by  dad.  if  he  doesn't,  1  ])ity  him.” 

I  don't  know,  Tim,  whether  the  old  gentleman  ever  tasted  such 
luxuries  as  these,  but  Fm  sure  he  is  pretty  well  olf,  notwithstanding.” 

Well,  ])erhaps  he  is.  Sure,  Fm  but  a  poor  foolish  man  to  be 
sto])]>in'  your  honour  this  a-way  on  your  journey,  but  Fll  leave 
1  at  the  big  house,  and  then  I'll  go  back  to  the  darlint 

that's  lookin'  for  me  with  longin'  eyt'S  out  of  the  door  at  Fahii’ci- 
veen.  Fm  poorly  clad,  your  honour,  and  j)Oorly  fed,  and  poor 
Xorah's  no  better;  but  Fm  all  the  world  to  her,  and  she's  all  the 
world  to  me.” 
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Wt*  A'lt  very  inucli  interested  in  the  poor  fellow,  for  every  word 
},o  t(‘ld  was  evidently  as  true  as  the  (Jospel,  so  that  we  rtnnained 
cliatiinir  with  him  a  few  ininntes  Ionian*.  AVe  then  cracked  onr 
wlii]<  for  the  pony  to  proceed,  when  Tim  stop])ed  us,  whereii}»()U 
ensued  the  following:  dialoirne.  At  its  strain,  so  ditferent  from  what 
juveeded  it,  let  no  one  wonder,  for  in  Ireland  it  was  in  entire  lotiical 
se([aencc  to  it.  The  Irish  chaiacter  is  a  psycholog:ical  punch,  a 
Iniiif  in'  coKfrmh’rflnH,  a  social  ])uzzle  and  conundrum,  a  j^ai’adox  that 
foihids  r(‘conciliation — a  ]>arahle  that  will  not  run  on  all  fours.  We 
omit  or  soften  the  ex])letiyes  wherewith  Tim  g-ai*nishe<l  his  conver¬ 
sation — Ji  failing:  that  ])reyalls  to  a  curious  and  almost  exclusive  ex¬ 
tent  amomrst  (‘verv  Popish  ]K)pulation,  Protestant  peoples  are  at  no 
loss  for  ini] »recat ions, hut  momentary  a]i])eals  to  heavcTi  and  the  saints, 
witli  a  certain  ])ictures(|Ueness  in  their  profanity,  is  almost  ])eculiarly 
Ivoniish.  1  had  scarcely  ever  s])oken  to  a  Kerry  man  hefore ;  and 
the  man's  *A^er  'aimer,”  for  “your  honour,”  amused  me. 

“  I'ye  a  g-ood  many  miles  to  go  to  yer  'aimer's  house,  an’  may  be 
vou'd  lind  me  a  black  bird  to  hel})  me  on  my  way.” 

••A  black  bird,  Tim  ;  where  should  we  get  a  black  bird,  and  what 
would  you  do  with  it  r” 

“A  I'l'ii  would  do,  yer  ’aimer,  and  its  a  rro  T  mean,  for  sure  a  rm 
is  a  black  bird.  Why,  you  see.  I'll  want  a  l)it  and  a  su]>  before  1  get 
there  and  back,  and  the  era  will  get  it  for  me.” 

‘‘  You  surely  don't  ex])ect  it  will  bring  you  food  as  the  ravens  did 
Klijali  in  the  Bible;  and  you  can't  mean  to  kill  and  pluck  it.  What 
do  you  mean  !  '’ 

‘‘  I  mean  c-r-o,  CRO,  the  half  of  a  cm-ini,  or  two-and-sixpcnce,  your 
honour.” 

“  You  speak  conundrums,  Tim  ;  besides,  r-r-o  is  more  than  half-a- 
crown,  for  it  is  three-lifths  of  it — it  is  three  letters,  and  leaves  only 
two  behind.” 

‘‘Arrah,  what  does  your  honour  call  the  letter  hefore  X  r” 

‘‘itody/c  /g  Tim,  and  no  mistake;  rUN,  I  see,  you  are  right,  and  1 
will  give  you  a  whole  crown  for  your  shar]mess,  or  a  brace  of  black 
birds.  And,  now,  be  off  with  you,  for  you’ve  a  long  way  to  go.” 

‘‘  Clod  bless  your  honour,  and  may  you  never  want  money  galore 
— a  cow  in  your  byre,  and  a  pig  in  your  sty  !  !May  the  tire  never  go 
out  on  your  hearth,  and  may  your  heart  never  grow  could  within 
you  for  the  want  of  thim  that  loves  you  !  ^lusha,  may  the  wee 
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black  cow  thrive  wid  you,  and  become  a  score  !  The  more,  the 
better  it  will  ])lease  Tiin  Dbherty !” 

And  so  Tim  departeil,  and  left  his  charge  safely  where  he  engaged 
to  do  so  ;  and  1  only  saw  this  eccentric  travelling  tutor  to  the  pigs 
once  afterwards,  lie  was  evidently  a  character,  full  of  feeling,  not 
destitute  of  fun,  and  as  honest  as  steel.  I  could  have  trusted  him 
with  uncounted  money  as  readily  as  with  the  ]n’ice  of  his  cow,  and 
with  the  same  satisfact(^ry  result.  Wherever  he  is,  1  am  (pdte  sure 
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lie  is  laitlifiil  to  his  Xorali,  taithfiil  accordiiiuf  to  liis  Wirht  to  lijj^ 
fcli;i-ion,  and  fait  hi  ul  to  society.  And  such  is,  we  are  })roud  to  sav 
the  ]>revailinLr  charac-ter  of  the  Irish  j»easantry,  with  all  the  exec})ii(^ii 
iinplit'd,  if  not  expressed,  on  the  score  of  occasional  oulraire  and 
n‘sistance  to  the  j)owcrs  that  be. 


IV. 


“  Now,  Tim,"  said  we,  tearintr  a  leaf  out  of  our  ]H)cket-l)ook,  and 
seribbline:  theiT*on  a  few  cabalistic  siuns,  “  Tim,  will  you  ^ive  that  to 
the  mistress,  and  it  will  serve  you  r" 

“  ( )eh,  'aimer  briirht  !”  replied  the  poor  fellow,  ‘Mint  hadn't  vour 
‘aniuu*  better  d'c/c  it,  for  sure  it's  myself  can  make  out  every  word  of 
it  entii'ely.’’ 

Now,  as  we  had  written  a  short  Latin  luessaLre,  havinir,  of  course, 
no  envelo])e  oi*  sealing  ap])aratus  in  our  ])ocket,  we  hail  been  jirettv 
certain  that  Mr.  Doherty  had  no  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  slip; 
his  rt“niai*k  therefore  astonished  us. 

“  Why,  you  surprise  us,  Mr.  Doherty  I”  said  we.  “  Do  you  know 
what's  thi‘re  r  ' 

‘‘  Arrah,'’  rejilied  Tim,  do  1  know  my  own  mother  r'’ 

‘‘Well,  then,  what  did  we  say  to  the  mistress  in  that  note:’’ 
asked  we.'’ 


••  Whv,  vou  see,  ver  'anner,  it  wud  be  asv  enouerh  to  tell  vou,  if  it 
would  bi‘  riirlit  in  me  to  read  what  yer  ’anner  wrote  to  the  Lrraciuus 
lady.  Jhit  the  likes  o'  me  would  nivver  demane  mysell’ to  do  that. 
Ni->t  an  eye  shall  see  it  but  her  ladyshi|>*s  ladyship  herself." 

••  'fheiv's  not  a  ])article  ol*  harm  in  your  reading’  it,’'  said  we,  ‘‘  so 
pray.  Tim,  let  us  hear  you  give  the  sense  of  it." 

*■*  Widl,  vour  'anner.  /Ac  ec/>e/e  of  it  /•>*  nut  ij  the  riisnh  .< 

v'nrih  the  //’ucA/c— savin’  your  favour — as  the  aigle  said  when  he 
cracked  the  rotten  egg.  Ait  IhniUuu ni  u niubilem^  oinmun^ 

Cith  t(J>i III  1  hmt ni<ntt  L.  (1.  Pobbus. 

“  'fhat,  your  'anner,  is  the  mistress  without  doubt.  By  that  same 
token,  J  shall  find  her  readily  enough.  1  am  sure  she's  got  a  face 
likt*  the  dawning,  and  that  slu‘'s  a  I’ale  ginllewomaii.” 

“  No  doidit  of  that,  Tim.  Now  go  on.” 

“  ilei\‘'s  at  it,  yer  'anner,  for  the  dear  life.  Votiein^  that's  bread; 
enfcrutn^  that's  cheese;  rei't'nsnuH^  that  s  beer;  Tnuuthcn  I hitfertr'in, 
that's  myself;  Inriiiti'r  reit<t,\  that's  give  him  plinty — and  that  same 
jiliiifi/  is  the  jewel  of  ihe  world.  Tln'i'int,  there's  no  saycret  in  thai, 
anvways  ;  .<tt’i‘  //e-e/Aoco/#,  more  ])ower  to  your  'anner  I  x/ 
(ii'i'ijtiiif :  I'li'i’  I'l i li'(j III’  ^  itf'i  iiii'tit'ii'  — P.  ]*.  Ah  !  vour  anner.  1. 
undi'rstand  it  well  ;  and  'tis.  1  thinks,  that  same  fni/  and  tiljlnn-riili, 
two  tri'cs  ol‘ life  to  the  world  since  the  fall  ;  tiu/  for  the  women,  and 
lihhurruh  for  t  lic  mill." 

“  Both  very  good,  Tim,  no  doubt  in  their  ]dace,  when  not  use<l 
exti’avagantly  by  j»oor  ])ersons.  I  'm  afraid,  however,  more  money  is 
spent  bv  them  on  smoking,  for  instance,  than  iliev  can  well  afford.” 

1  ft'  C?  '  "ft 
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*•  All.  vour  'aiiTior,  don't  bo  after  blaspbayniiid  the  darlin'  tlhv'lfrn. 
Sure,  next  to  Xurali  and  woo  ib'idnid  niy  little*  black  ]»i|)c  is  tlu* 
c'l^mfort  of  niv  heart.  Alaiiy  s  ibo  time  when  I  was  could,  and 
liuu"'rv,  and  sorrowful  I  just  liirbtcd  my  l)i]>o,  and  took  a  pull  or 
two.  and  it  lifted  the  load  otf  my  sperrits  in  no  time.” 

••  1  don't  smoko  myself,  Tim,  but  I  never  (piarri'l  with  tbo.so  who 
do.  Ihit  how  came  you  to  know  J^atin  Ileus,  amice, 
int>  iii'li-"'^  l<»/ani'ts  Lafnif  f 

••  ll»-i(e  sttne,  Pomiue,  right  well,  yor  ’annor,  a  puerulo  usque  ad 
Jindircttum  d/V///,  tVoiii  i  wus  ii  ijfossoon  till  now.” 

••  hahe-'^  t  How  old  are  yon,  Tim  r*’ 

{)mtd caqiuUi /yx'si  forty  last  birthday,  thank  (lod  !'’ 

^'(fl>fime  (juitJrm^  amict' ;  blit  let  me  hear  a  little  more  of  your 
Latin — /lUjus  sjiecniieu  cm,  iienijie  htcuftoins  Lafntfv,  edree  tu  vis  Jianocis 
ciiiisd  tmv  fecca;  md'dis — for  the  honour  of  your  ntitive  Kerry:'’ 

*•  LdK‘itf*‘C  id  jaetam^  Pomme,  si  qmeem^  sed  tun  i/cnttd^  noil  ifloCin 
iiicd.  t^iiHi'x  efnim  iias  atlnquuiduc  Latum  unstcn  {<uh  ciefu  ;  uudr  rn.v 
Kfcciiamt  dreimtue — I )og‘-iiatin.  “Why  shouldn't  J  be  proud  and 
willing^  to  do  it,  your  'anner,  for  don't  the  very  ilogs  talk  Latin  in 
out-  cmintrv 


Ha  !  ha  I  ha 


Latcatus  iste  classicus  ! 


]ioir-irnu'-V'ou'  Cicecnuiauus  ! 


(’a)>ital,”  cried  wo,  roaring:  with  laughter,  i)  Liqiidum  ueijntium — a 
elassic  gn*owl  and  Ciceronian  bow-wow-wow  !” 

Mi cu m ,  Pniiu si‘d  est  rreum,  ut  culjnjectuc, — 'tis  as  true.  Sir,  as 
there's  a  nose  on  vour  face.'’ 

iS  la/ie  !  ui-<ids-a  !  m>‘udacia  !  Kud  0*0,  nonsense,  stutf !" 

“  (Jmesn,  vie  iqitime,  tie  icasencis.  Don't  hi*  vexed,  yer  ’annor,  with 
poor  d'im,  for  J  only  say  the  common  report.” 

icnscijc — mtcuc  mnyis — Im  not  angry,  only  amazed,  at  vour 
credulitv.'’ 


“  Ihit  ii‘  your  ’aunor's  not  angry,  why  do  you  sliout  so  mighty 
sharp?  Cue  •‘Cijn  sic  e.i'cta  max  f" 

1  don’t  blame  you  so  much,  Tim,  as  I  blame  the  ])0pular' super¬ 
stition — ^b*ec>v>  st  id  tit  in  III  cutifa  cem  C 

**  LjuOfice  mihi  cidjtnm  si  cut  pa  tibi  vidcatuc  qum  vera  sunt  effecre. 
Your  ’anner  will  excuse  a  ])oor  fellow  saying  what  everyone  believes 
to  be  true.  Hut  I'll  hould  mv  tongue  sooner  nor  vex  vou  ;  An 
loquarinc  su iii^  pijiiii lie  !  Abicc  niiitim  qiiam  tdn  iiiolestiam  facessece. 
1  wouldn't  bother  your  worship  for  the  world.” 

Miiiime  mnte.dus  cs,  tu  abicc  unfa.  You  don’t  annoy  me  at  all,  you 
needn't  go;  I'm  satisHed  you're  a  worthy  fellow,  Tim.  (duia/cus.-iis 
hie  unstec  Itndie  ahiiii  uidii  catnnie  accidct.  I'm  delighted  to  have  met 
vou  and  vour  Drimmiudhu.-  Hut  wheii'do  vou  go  home  again? 

Qua.iidn  dam  II III  pCiifuid u cu.<  ex  ^ 

Sat II cii i,d m,  ,s*/  h<  )  idaeeat^  CUui  yicmiuhi  vacraui  Jiaureenubniijcaiil 
D  ci utuii uduani  apiid.  tc  ceddideca.  On  Saturday  next  1*11  cut  mv 
stick,  })lease  God — as  soon  as  ivver  little  blaekie  gets  to  your  'aimer's 
house.” 

Rede — That  will  do;  but,  Tim,  I  want  to  try  your  hand  at  trans- 
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lation  before  yon  "o.  Wlnit  do  yon  make  of  this  that  a  friend 
of  mine  eom]»ose(l  tlie  other  day  about  a  memorable  blaek  ]ier- 
sonage  r” 

“  Oucrs  (|mnn  fuit  a'pror,  tunc  iiioiiachinu  esse  volelut, 
t’uit  ipse  viileus,  tinuniodo  non  inonachus.” 

“  That,  yer  'aimer's  as  aisy  as  going  to  bed  ;  what  is  id  but  this 

“  Whin  the  faver  was  hard  on  the  Father  of  Evil, 

He  ]nit  «)n  the  ainrel — a  pinnitint  Divvel ; 

Hnt  NNhen  he  shuck  oil*  the  remains  of  the  faver, 

He  put  otf  the  angel — Ilf’  impinnitint  shaver.” 

“  'Tis  too  often  so,  yer  'aimer's  reverence.  I  disremimber  just 
now  any  liatin  vers(*s  to  ea])  yonrs  with,  but  ])er'a])S  yon  wonld  like 
to  liear  a  I’omk  inadi*  on  myself  in  Knglish  by  a  Kerry  poet.  Ills 
name  was  Ihlly  tlie  Kool,  but  we  generally  called  him  d'om  Moore, 
and  sure  'twas  miudi  the  same  thing.  It  was  when  I  was  goini*' 
from  home  once,  yer  reverence,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  the  colleen  I 
left  behiiul  me  : — 


“  O  yc  winds  and  mountain  zephyrs ! 

That  blow  on  hulls,  and  cows  and  heifers, 
Don't  hestow  your  gifts  hy  halves, 

Hut  bless  our  'Fim's  honueens*  and  calves; 
And,  0  thou  great  she-god  .Aurora  ! 

Shine  every  night  on  gentle  Norah !” 


‘‘It  was  well  meant  at  least,  and  amusing," 


said  I,  “yi/cc/c  •'{ 


jfirHitthfui. 

“  Pleasant  enough,  your  'aimer,  no  doubt,  but  not  aiqiial  to  the 
divine  Flaccus,  yet." 

“Par  eiiwugh  from  that,"  1  replied;  ‘‘but  realh',  Tim,  we  must 
both  be  ])roeeeiling‘  on  our  way,  for  the  ])ony  is  growing  cold  with 
standing  so  long,  and  you  have  a  t(‘dious  journey  before  you.  lie- 
sides,  1  sec  PdLTcworth-d'own  close  bv,  aiul  lam  anxious  to  get  there. 
Here,  d'im,"  1  added,  “here's  cash  for  vou — aciifniit,  swe/o,  a  crown- 
pii‘ce — to  bear  your  exjiences — c'miirn  fnn,  Et  nj'or  nica  in<ixiinc 
ojisnufiinl  itjKim'i'r  ijthuJt'fiiiijthj  ftht  sit  :  the 

missis  will  get  you  all  you  want  besides." 

“  M((.rnnas  tihi  jriftuis  Ihunine — a  hundred  thousand  thanks, 

v»mr  'aimer." 


“  Parew(*ll,  Tim  ;  a  ])leasant  journey  to  you. 
wishes  his  \  irgil,  we  wish  vou:  Sir  fntfrrs 

CT^  ^  7 


All  that  Horace 
tuciitu  Sidcra  !  " 


V. 

Approaching  Edge  wort  h-Town  by  the  Dublin-road,  the  country, 


♦  Bonneen — a  little  pig. 
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clsfwliei’e  bare  of  trees,  exhibits  a  park  on  the  ri^bt-band  side,  witli 
clumps  or  sinijle  boles  here  and  thereof  ^ood  <rro\vtb,  and  somewhat 
fui’ther  on  a  irrove,  forth  of  wliieli  peers  a  very  larire  and  band- 
somt'  oclirev-coloiiri'd  mansion.  I'he  bouse  in  its  main  extent  ranLri‘S 
but  two  storeys  biiTb,yet  rises  in  tlie  centre  of  the  front  into  a  ^ablc, 
.vliowiiiLT  three  storeys,  as  it  does  also  in  its  western  n'trion,  whic*b  is 
hiihhui  by  trees  from  the  spectator.  The  buildinu^  is  lonir,  present ini^ 
a  s(*ries  of  nine  windows  in  extent  on  its  southern  front  a  ire.  I'lie 
demesne  is  separated  from  the  road  by  a  dwarf  wall,  within  which 
a)>pears  awell-clipped  hed<i*e  aiidasunk  ftmee.  The  <jfround  risi'stoward 
the  house,  which  stands  on  a  sliirbt  elevation,  but  commands  no  view, 
as  there  is  really  no  view  worth  seeinn*.  The  elevation  of  the  ground 
at  the  southt*rn  side  of  the  valley  is  too  slight  to  di'sm’ve  mention. 
Tlu'  flat  cham])aii;*n  in  front  of  the  mansion  is  barely  hiddtm  from  the 
wimlows  by  two  or  thrt‘e  raLT^tul  ])lantations  of  tir  at  tlu*  distance 
of  a  few  hundred  yards — a  most  bcirptrly  ticcount  ''  of  the  <i'enus 
ji'nmx — such  as  awakened  the  scorn  of  Samuel  Johnson  when  ho 
made  the  irrand  tour  of  the  Hebrides  last  century.  The  rookery  of 
crmvs  finds  its  b;d)itat  in  the  handsome  elms  around  the  house,  not 
in  the  ouflyiiiLr  s})arse  and  starvelini>*  family  of  the  larches.  At  a  late 
])(‘i’lod  of  his  lif(‘,  the  ino*enious  ])roprletor  re;>'retted  that  he  had  not 
])lanted  his  estate  larircly  with  forest  trees,  as  his  shrewd  and  eccen¬ 
tric  friend,  Jdiomas  Day,  had  had  the  for(‘thou<iht  to  do  with  his 
pi'opei’ty  in  Kiiixland.  The  farming- .soil  is  productive  in  the  KdL''eworth 
rcLiion,  the  tenants  mo]*e  than  solvent  we  presume,  and  the  ])i’opcrty 
«j-ood ;  but  a  more  unpicturescpie  and  uninvitin;^’  neiL>’hbourhood, 
“  weary,  stale, /A//,*’  we  will  (piote  no  further — is  not  to  be  huind  out- 
sl(h*  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire.  Jiet  no  lover  of  the  pictur(‘S(pie  pilLCrini 
hitherwards.  Doli:  ^tnd  swamp,  swamj)  and  bo^-^  we  had  on  every 
side  of  ns  for  miles  toLrether.  Never  was  a  countiy  so  apt  for  a  rail¬ 
way.  Kmn’ineeriiiLT  skill  is  at  a  discount  here.  The  word  (jratUenf 
is  not  understood  by  the  natives — with  them  it  is  simply 'ivu*  et 
lii’(vtcrca  uHiiJ.  They  never  heard  of  a  /o7/ ;  a  hw/ntfuin  is  as  much 
beyond  tlieir  concej)tion  as  St.  George’s  Channel  to  a  man  who  has 
never  seen  the  ocean.  Nowhere  are  men  to  whom  the  media}val 
geography  were  more  intelligible  from  tbeir  life-long  experience — 
a  rfre(tf  pJaui  uKh'finiteJif  o.rtcn<h!<h  frith  similt  heiffhfs  rotiJ  holJov's  here 
(hfil  there.  So  flat  geographically — so  flat  meta])horic{dly  (in  the 
sense  of  deaerated  cham])agne)  is  the  country  in  which,  in  obedience 
to  duty  and  every  highest  consideration,  Maria  Edgeworth  spent 
her  life. 

VI. 

Let  no  one  anticipate,  when  he  goes  into  Edgeworth-Town,  that 
he  will  encounter  an  Arcadian  village,  all  whitewash  and  Bath-brick, 
geraniums  and  roses — whose  confines  boi’dei*  on  Baradi.se,  and  whose 
inhabitants  are  strayed  angels,  hiding,  out  of  ])ure  condescension  to 
those  with  whom  they  sojourn,  their  wings  for  a  season.  We  are 
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almost  asliamod  to  say  how  mnoli  our  own  expectations  were  of  tli^s 
ap]il('pie  and  iVosted-sunar  order,  and  then  to  liave  to  confess  how 
rudely  the  rieldy-eriistc'd  edifice  t)f  our  fancy  was  crunched  undi*r  the 
stern  t(‘eth  of  nnpalatahle  fact. 

Here  we  are  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  and  ex])resslv  for  her 
tmnnorv's  sake,  on  tlie  threshold  of  the  villaLTc  wliieh  ^Iai;  'lA  Knon. 
WORTH  lias  lialo(‘d  hy  her  L^enius,  and  our  disenehantinent  is  so 
thorou^li  that  it  could  breathe  its  wish  for  the  submersion  of  all 
before  ns  to  no  depth  less  jirofound  than  that  of  the  leadsman's 
cry — “  Hy  the  dee])  nine  I  ”  If  the  ])lace  were  made  the  home  of 
frolicsome  mermaids  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  for  a  few  hours, 
it  iniiLrht  the  less  need  the  use  of  moj)  and  slo])-pail  by  the  house¬ 
maids  of  the  upper  world  than  at  ])resent.  No  Meilleiie  is  it  with 
its  ]uir])le  charm,  no  ^lentone  with  its  Mediterraiiean  outlook,  and  (to 
come  iu‘ar(‘r  home)  no  Lynton,  Clovelly,  or  Habbicombe  with  their 
romantic  seclusion  and  almost  Italian  softness,  far  less  a  Dutch  Hroek 
Avith  its  (piaker-like  ])recision  and  neatness — that  dressed  doll  of 
a  town — rather  a  mean,  dull  Irish  villaire.  No  name  CM)uld  be 
more  ina})propriate  than  that  of  Tnn'n,  but  this  has  simply  been 
^iven  in  com])liance  with  the  usatre  of  the  Ktiulish  settlers,  avIio 
called  their  erery  station  c  /oca/.  Hdireworth-'rown  consists  mainly 
of  one  strei‘t.  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  tifty  yards  in  lem^nli, 
and  one  end  of  the  street  is  a])])ro])riately  ornament(‘d  with  a  clock 
Avith  one  hand.  Avhieh  does  lujt  iro  I  We  arriA*e  at  o  ]).m.,  and  the 
widowed  or  bachelor  hand  ])oints  riiridly  to  10.  In  the  main  street 
no  two  houses  resemble  each  other;  no  broom  SAveeps  the  soil — no 
lamp  liLrhts  the  Avay.  We  calculated  on  an  inn  of  res])eetable 
dimensions  caterinir  for  our  comfort — some  . I /*///>•,  or 

Lnnqforil  I/nni — car})eted,  clean,  inA'itirifr  ;  but  the  only  caraA  anserais 
of  the  ]>lace  Avere  rooms  aboA’c  tAVo  o-rocers'-sho])s,  the  OAvners  of 
Avhieh,  bu’  economy  or  some  other  sake,  AA'eiu’hed  out  their  Avares  o\'er 
their  counters,  but  to  their  hostel  “  pive  no  si^rn.'’  A  stranger 
mi<jfht  visit  the  street  more  than  once  and  yet  scarcely  reeoanise 
tluur  modest  iiiAUtation,  “entertainment  foi*  man  and  hoi*se.'’  d'hese 
A'ci’V  inferior  hostels  Ave  except,  ncA'crtheless.  from  our  anathema 
u])on  the  ])laee,  b(*cause,  thouurh  laekintr  many  things,  they  altounded 
in  the  Avill  to  obliirc* — a  (piality  rarely  AA'antiiur  in  poor  Ikuldy.  In 
this  res])eet,  both  Hayne  and  Dully  are  uncensurable,  and  he  must  be 
an  umn’acious  curmud<_reon  Avho  docs  not  acknoAvledire  Avith  courtesv 
his  host's  efforts  to  ])lease. 


The  West  Knd,  for  it  has  a  “  est  Lnd  " — a  literal  one — is  also 
most  de|)lorable.  Xb'sions  of  Hebjfravia  and  J\Iay-fair,  Piecjidilly  and 
llvtle  Hark,  tio  not  intrude  here  to  make  the  nakedness  of  the  land 
more  pal|)able  by  contrast,  d'he  cabins  are  small,  dirty,  uncomfortjible, 
and  ill-thatched  :  A'ery  inferior  specimens  of  that  article  AAdiich  is 
nireh’  of  liiLfh  qualitA*  anvAvhere — the  cottage  of  a  poor  Irishman. 
W  e  saAV  moi’c  shoel(‘ss  Avomen  and  childiTUi  there  in  one  day  than  in 
Ollier  ])laees  in  Ireland  in  scA'en  years.  The  miserable  meanness  of 
their  habitations  must  be  the  fault  of  the  OAviier,  AA'hosocA’er  he  be  ; 
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thoir  dirt  to  be  laid  at  tlie  door  of  the  wretched  tennnts  them- 
si‘lves.  who,  like  their  kindred  Seoteli  of  a  past  freueration,  ‘‘  wadna 
he  t;i-li‘d  ”  to  keep  tliin<rs  tidy  about  them.  To  s(‘(‘  this  West  Knd  is 
to  put  the  top-stone  to  our  eeiisure  of  the  ])laee.  We  were  tlu*re  on 
a  sliui'j’v.  slushy  day,  and  could  recommend  it  as  a  ^*00(1  investment 
for  li.piid  manure  to  the  owner  of  Tiptree  farm.  The  unshorn  men, 
and  unkemj)t  women,  too.  are  such  as  would  never  aerpiiesee  in  the 
lu'W  readinir  of  the  old  fable — ‘‘there’s  nothing  like  hifhrr.'"  Most 
thiuirs.  we  su])pose,  could  be  found  in  the  town,  but  we  are  dubious 
about  soaj).  The  (juest  for  the  ])hih)so])her’s  stone  mio-ht  seem  less 
hopt'less  here  than  for  a  cake  of  llrown  Windsor.  As  for  oiirsedves, 
■with  whom  a  daily  bath  is  almost  a  reliLri<^>us  institution,  the  soi’did 
wn'tehedness  of  the  scene  was  intolerable.  Oh!  for  a  modern 
Ih'rcules,  cried  we.  to  turn  some  wholesome  stream  alouLT  the 
noisome  by-ways  of  this  unsavoury  spot!  Oh!  for  a  second 
delude,  rather,  to  sweep  away  the  dens  and  scour  the  inhabitants 
toe’cuher ! 

The  late  ^.fiss  Ivdi^eworth,  havino-  no  family  cares,  bestowed  some 
pains  upon  visitinir  and  improviiiLC  the  habits  of  the  poor,  doubtless 
with  some  elfect.  When  we  .asked  one  poor  person  did  he  remendter 
her.  the  answer  was,  “  Oh  !  yes,  your  reverence,  right  well.” 

“  Well,  what  kind  of  a  lady  was  she ” 

“.lust  a  doniiie  AV(‘e  thing — no  higher  than  that  !”  pointing  to  the 
hack  ot  a  chair.  “  She  was  jist  like  a  bantam’s  e<»•(^  little  and 

good.” 

It  was  satisfactory  to  hud  the  little  lady  of  great  gifts  pleasiimly 
remembered.  ^  i 


VII. 

There,  in  this  nnfjxshionable  West  End,  Goldsmith  studied  ;  and,  on 
tlie  s])ot  whei*e  we  stand,  stood  the  ])arsonage-houso  of  his  tutor,  the 
liev.  Pati’ick  lluglu's.  d’he  aspect  of  affairs  impi'oves  as  we  adv.ance 
northward  up  Ghnrch  Lane.  All  that  surrounds  the  ])arish  church, 
all  that  s.avours  of  Protestantism,  all  that  the  falgeworth  namecon- 
s(‘crates,  is  sweet  and  wholesome,  and  clean.  I’he  well-])reservcd  old 
cliurch  crowns  the  highest  jmrtion  f)f  the  town,  and  is  pleasantly 
approached  through  the  lawn  attached  to  the  glebe-house.  The  tail 
grey  S]nre,  r.aised  by  the  engineering  skill  of  .Mr.  Edgeworth,  is  a 
commanding  object  to  a  great  distance — not  moiv  commanding’ than 
the  influence  for  the  highest  good  of  the  excellent  clergA’.  Ev.an- 
g('lical,  earnest,  devoted,  their  schools,  lectures,  jiraver  meetings, 
orphan  charities,  flourish.  Gothic  churches,  goi’geous  music,  j»ictu- 
res(pio  worshi])s — not  these  are  the  glory  of  aland,  Imt  a  ministry  of 
truth,  bold,  uncompromising,  yet  most  charitable  and  loving — such 
as  we  witnessed  here. 

The  intei’ior  of  the  church  is  neatly  furnished  with  o.ak  ])anelling, 
and  with  honest  old  j)urit.an  pewage.  Xo  cold,  comfortless,  open 
stalls  or  benches  for  us,  in  which  one  can  never  feel  the  sense  of 
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borne — an  imitation,  as  far  as  Enirlisb  customs  woubl  allow  it,  of  the 
open  area  of  a  popish  church  !  (live  us  the  dear  family  pew,  whoroin 
our  fathers  worship]>ed  before  us,  and  which  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  forsakinir,  as  of  forsakiiiir  our  home.  There  can  l)e  no  stroTur 
attachment  formed,  we  fancy,  toward  a  new-fan<;led  o])en  bench  ;  no 
wrenchiiiLT  of  tlie  heart-strinirs  when  compelkMl  to  leave  it.  Jf  we 
are  not  totally  mistaken  in  our  iiiterjiretation  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  our  vaticination  will  yet  prove  itself  true — that  this  same  style 
of  inner  architecture  which  is  now  the  rage,  will  issue  in  making  it 
easi(‘r  for  restless  spirits  to  wander  about  from  church  to  church  tlum 
before  ;  there  will  be  one  tie  the  less  to  l)ind  them  to  their  ancestral 
place  of  wor.shij),  and  ministers  with  shifty  congregations  may  lx*  led 
to  mourn  the  demolition  of  the  old  convenient  l)ew,  and  with  it 
much  of  the  local  attraction  to  the  house  of  (lod. 

In  this  ]nirticular,  at  least,  the  ]iarish  church  of  Edgeworth-Town 
is  irrepi’oachable.  The  aisle  is  spacious — one-third  of  the  widt li¬ 
the  ])ews  at  each  side  lilling  up  the  remainder.  The  dark  polished 
oak  of  the  whole  interior,  and  the  crimson  hangings  of  the  desk  and 
pulpit  have  (piite  a  rich  and  substantial  look.  The  sipiire’s  ]iew — that 
of  the  Edgeworth's,  of  course — occu])ies  a  ])osition  which  French 
politicians  might  describe  as  thu  left  ccnfr(‘ ;  it  is  handsome,  capacious, 
adapted,  from  its  size,  for  a  patidarchal  family.  The  whole  church 
wears  the  look  of  a  kind  of  household  chapel  attached  to  “the  bi(g 
house,"  as  they  call  it  here,  for,  within,  the  walls  are  decorated  with 
marble  memorials  of  that  familv  alone,  and,  without,  their  tombs  and 
inscriptions  are  eipially  numerous.  Inside,  for  instance,  amid  others 
are  two  on  the  right  of  the  communion-table,  commemorating  the 
best-known  ^Ii*.  Edgeworth,  and  his  gifted  daughter.  The  foriiier 
reads  in  an  oval  tablet : — 

RICHARD  LOVELL  EDGEWORTH, 

BORN 

31st  Hay,  1744, 

lUEI) 

loTH  June,  1817. 

On  a  square  slab,  directl}*  under  this,  is  expressed  in  terms  equally 
sinn)le  and  concise — 

MARIA  EDGEWORTH, 

BORN 

THE  1st  of  January,  1707, 

DIED 

THE  2*2nd  of  May,  1849. 
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On  the  west  wall  of  the  chiireh,  outside,  is  an  inscription  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  clerical  son  of  that  Ed<»;eworth  whom  Charles  II. 
kiiiirhted.  It  reads  to  the  following  etfect  : — 


HERE  LYETII  THE  BODY  OF  THE 

HKV.  mi.  ESSEX  EDGEWORTH, 

SIXTH  SOX  OF  THE  UOS.  SIR  JOHN  EDGEWORTH,  KNIGHT. 

I  KX(^w  THAT  MY  Dy  liis  cxprcss  diroc- 
redeemer  eiveth,  tions,  the  adjoining  verses 

and  THAT  HE  SHALL  OUt  of  the  Hoolv  of  Jol)  are  there  THE  WICKED 
STAND  AT  THE  LATTER  the  Only  omaiuents  of  his  cease  from  trofb- 
DAY  rroxTHE  EARTH:  toiul).  Jlis  memory  needs  LING;  and  there 
and  TiiorGH  AFTER  iio  marker  to  make  it  per-  the  weary  are  at 
MV  SKIN  WORMS  DE-  ]>etiial,  as  his  virtues  are  REST,  there  the 
STROV  THIS  BODY,  YET  frcsll  ill  tllO  iniiuls  of  those  PRISONERS  REST  TO¬ 
RN  MY  FLESH  SHALL  I  wlio  knew  him  ;  and  his  GETIIER  ;  THEY  hear 
SEE  god:  who.m  I  lasting  charitv  will  record  not  the  voice  of 
siiAi^L  SEE  FOR  MY-  his  name  when  other  the  oppressor,  the 
SELF,  AND  MINE  EYES  inonumeiits  shall  submit  small  andgreat  are 
SHALL  BEHOLD,  AND  tO  time.  THERE ;  AND  THE  SER- 

N  O  T  A  N  0  T  HER;  VANT  IS  FREE  FROM 

TiioEGH  MY  REINS  BE  lie  departed  this  life  ms  master.  —  Job 
CONSFMED  WITHIN  the  ord  day  of  June,  in  iii.  17,  18,  l‘J. 

ME.  —  Job  xix.  ’Jo,  the  vear  of  our  Lord 
-G,  ‘J/.  1737,  and  in  the  lifiy’ 

ninth  vear  of  his  age. 


Over  the  entmnce,  extends  a  dee})  and  noble  galler}%  free  of 
ap|)ro|)riation  for  ever,  as  an  old  iuscri])tion  on  the  front  of  it 
records — a  })lace  which  the  ])oor  can  call  their  own.  The  chancel 
end  of  the  church — which,  to  the  horror  of  all  ecclesiastical  martinets, 
we  must  re|)ort  is  f/of  the  cad  cn<t — terminates  in  a  blind  apse, 
enclosing  the  reading-desk  and  ]nil})it — a  very  [iretty  finish  to  the 
view  u|)  the  aisle,  but  utterly  at  odds  with  the  rigid  uniformity  of  a 
thorough-])aced  ecclesiology.  The  communion-table  stands  in  front 
of  the  })ul})it,  as  in  nearly  every  Xonconformist  church  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  large  low  font  before  that  again.  The  whole  circle 
of  Irish  Protestants  seems  never  to  have  got  fairly  into  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  groove,  for  tlieir  churches  everywhere  seem  built  with  a  mar¬ 
vellous  disregard  of  the  })oints  ot  ihe  com|)ass.  Whether  this  be  a 
serious  fault  or  no,  we  shall  not  "take  iT])onus  to  decide;  merely 
suggesting  that  had  it  |)ossessed  any  marked  enormity,  some  means 
would  ])robably  have  b(‘en  ado})ted  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years  for  remedying  the  ev’il.  To  our  certain  knowledge,  new 
churches  have  been  I’aised  in  Ireland  within  the  last  six  years  which 
stand  north  and  south  where  they  would  be  ex])ected  to  stand  east 
and  west.  Yet  the  detection  of  such  laxitv  as  this  has  never  robbed 
US  of  one  hoiu*  of  our  repose. 

VOL.  III. 
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A  few  cottaircs  11})  G ra n a rd -street,  in  decent  re|)air,  and  an  oii)lian 
Bchool  bes])eak  the  ^ood  taste  and  benevolence  of  the 
family.  The  handsome,  but  unpretendinp:  ^lebe  house,  with  its 
mairn  ill  cent  elms  and  beeches  is  an  a})})ropriate  tiiiish  to  the  seeiiu 
on  this  side. 


On  the  eastern  end  of  the  Edixeworth  family  rc'sidence  is  tl  le 
entrance  hall,  tlanketl  by  two  enormous  bow  windows,  a  very  wilder¬ 
ness  of  ^dass  resemblinir  the  stern  of  a  three-decker  more  than  am*, 
thinof  else.  Oriels,  Lancets,  and  Wyatts,  hide  your  diminished 
lieads  !  These  are  meant  to  pve  li^ht,  and,  stran<;e  to  say,  althoii^fh 
constructed  by  a  mere  blunderintr  Irishman,  answered  their  })ur]H,se 
passably  well — to  the  disirust  of  your  Uuskins  and  Scotts,  and  Lam  s 
and  Tites — the  advocates  of  ])ictures(jue  Gothicism,  Tudorism,  or 
(dassicism — in  whose  favourite  styles  the  useful  succumbs  to  tlie 
b(*autiful,  and  windows  exclude  the  luminary  element,  instead  of 
admitting:  it.  The  hall  within  is  s])acious,  covered  with  exeelleiit 
family  ])ortraits,  and  surrounded  by  the  doors  which  lead  to  the 
various  a|)artments  of  the  house.  In  the  vestibule  salutes  us  t)n  the 
left  that  ])ortrait  of  Hay,  the  author  of  Sandford  and  ^lertoii,” 
which  has  been  so  admirably  rendered  by  the  burin  of  lleiiiy 
!Meyer,  for  the  autobioofra})hy  of  Kde^e worth.  Sir  Salat hiel  Lovell, 
Kdireworth's  grandfather,  ti<rures  there  in  all  the  S])lendour  of  otlieial 
costume  ;  but  there,  above  all,  that  dainty  lady,  the  Lady  Edgeworth, 
9o'C  lirithfhudi^  in  all  the  Elizabethan  stateliness  of  her  coiuT  attire — 
the  lady  whose  a])]>earance  at  St.  dames's  so  struck  the  ])rotliLrate 
C'harles  J  L,  that  she  daivd  not  and  would  not  ^^o  within  reach  of  tlic 
royal  wanton  airain — that  hifjh-minded  lady  smiles  her  everlastiii<r 
smile  dowm  on  the  spectator  from  the  canvas  overhead.  She  w’eai's 
her  brilliant  rim?  n}>t)n  her  thumb,  a  usacfe  carefully  dis|)layed  in  her 
portrait.  The  famous  Edireworth  knew"  this  lady,  his  great  grand¬ 
mother,  who  lived  in  the  family  mansion,  on  the  ]>ro])erty  attachetl 
to  which  she  retained  a  jointure  till  she  w'as  ninety  years  of  ago; 
and  he  himself  otdy  died  in  1>^17,  sothat  ])crsons  know"ing him  would 
also  know"  one  who  was  connected  by  a  single  ancestral  link  (not  of 
descent  of  course,  but  of  ac(piaintance),  with  the  court  of  the  so- 
called  “  ^lerrv  Monarch” — r^ady  Edgew"orth  being  in  her  early  |)riine 
in  the  time  of  the  second  and  least  worthy  Charles.  To  the  left  a  liand- 
some  library  ex})ands,  occupying  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  house 
— large,  cheerful,  and  stocked  with  a  well-ch(>sen  assortment  of  books, 
intermixed  with  golden  s})eciniens  of  the  |)ictorial  skill  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family.  Amongst  others,  a  (;olossal  St.  Peter,  after  one  of  the 
early  Italian  })ainters,  arrested  our  attention  ;  while  a  characteristic 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Misses  Snevd,  an  unmarned  sister-in-law'  of  the 
fpiondam  ]>ro])rietor,  in  the  costume  of  the  day  a  century  ago,  was 
lovely  and  lascinating.  The  dining-room  follow"S  cn  suite,  occu])ying 
the  centre  of  the  front— three  windows  t)pening  on  a  veranda.  This 
room  is  also  garnished  with  })urtraiture,  chief  amongst  which  is  the 
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liaTidsonie  likonoss  of  tlie  late  owner,  the  ingenious  and  memorable 
IJielianl  Lovtdl  Ivlireworth.  The  courteous  hospitalities  of  that 
apartment  forbid  further  detail.  Xext  follows  the  handsome  draw- 
incr-room,  the  veranda  in  its  front  heinjj:  enclosed  with  i^lass,  and 
thus  made  a  littiiii^  receptacle  and  nursery  for  what  Youni;  calls  ‘‘  the 
painted  jiopulace  of  ilowers.”  Wealth,  comfort,  intelligence,  ;ind 
well-bred  ease  have  made  that  mansion  their  home.  If  the  Pluses  dwell 
there  no  loni»-er,  it  has  only  been  to  pve  j)laee  to  the  Graces,  who 
jjhed  their  charm  upon  the  daily  life  of  the  inmates. 

A  ^Gite  in  front  near  the  villa<je,  and  one  in  the  rear  on 
the  Granard-road  are  connected  by  a  short  carriaLre  drive  that 
eiidmaces  the  house,  leadiiii^  throui»;h  a  luxuriant  laurel  shrubbery, 
wherein  these  evergreens  and  others  of  unchecked  ‘growth  attain  the 
umisiial  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  A  hy-path  behind  the  house, 
sacred  to  domestic  seclusion,  conducts  to  a  most  touchin<jf  monu- 
iiieiit  of  buried  love.  It  o])ens  towards  its  further  end  on  a  tree, 
beneath  which  stands  a  Roman  altar  in  stone,  about  two  feet  hit^h, 
stamliuo:  on  two  stone  sla})s,  a  sepulchral  urn  t»Tacing  its  top,  with 
the  inscription  carved  on  the  froilt  of  the  altar : — 


TO 

II  O  N  O  R  A , 
1 78t). 


This  was  that  second  wife  of  Kdgeworth,  of  whom  in  his  personal 
memoirs,  during  the  lile  of  his  last,  and  still  surviving  lady,  he 
wrote  “Jlonora  Rdgeworth— the  most  beloved  as  a  wife,  a  sister, 
and  a  friend,  of  any  ])t‘rsou  1  have  t‘ver  known.”  All  testimony 
is  unanimous  ;is  to  the  loveliness  of  this  excellent  lady,  and  equally 
nnanimous  on  the  other  ])oint  that  never  was  mortal  wight  more 
lucky  than  ^Ir.  Edgewoidh  in  the  good  (pialities  of  every  successive 
match.  Horace  must  have  had  such  a  halcyon  sailor  in  view  when 
he  wrote  of  connubial  ventures  thus:  “Felices  ter,  et  lUtqtlius.''" 
!More  than  fhnce.  Funr  times  did  R.  L.  F.  temj)t  the  dangerous  sea 
of  matrimony,  and  four  times  return  with  something  better  in  his 
hand  than  Ahjie  ninruKP — “  wrecks  and  the  salt  surf-weeds  of  bitter¬ 
ness.”  However  often  the  diver  plunged  beneath  the  wave,  he  never 
returned  without  his  store  of  pearls. 

IX. 


Our  heroine,  ^liss  Edgeworth,  belonged  to  that  family  of  Edge- 
worths  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  somewhere 
about  the  year  1583,  where,  ten  years  afterwards,  we  tind  an  Edge- 
worth,  Risho])  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  his  brother  who  survived 
him  Clerk  of  tlie  Hanaper.  The  names  of  Essex  and  Cecil,  retained 
in  the  family  ever  since,  connect  them  clearly  enough  with  the  wor¬ 
thies  of  that  time.  A  S(jn  of  the  laymiin,  a  Caj)tain  Edgeworth,  a 
widower  with  one  son,  married  a  sister-in-law  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridg- 
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man,  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  had  one  dan^liter ;  and  tliese  two  vouiKf 
})eo])le,  hy  ri^ht  of  Irish  precedent,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  niuri  v 
when  they  were  not  fifteen  years  each;  and,  with  Irish  inijenuity 
evasion  of  law,  to  prevent  the  Jjord  Cdianeellor  from  making*  inijui. 
sition  of  the  gentleman  for  running  away  with  an  heiress,  the  youm^ 
lady  took  her  lover  hehind  lier  on  horseback  to  cliureh.  The  firsD 
bjorn  son  of  this  preeimis  union  saw  the  light  when  the  combiTK.d 
ages  of  his  ])arents  summed  u])  just  that  venerable  number  of  tliirt'- 
years.  This  son  was  knighted  by  Charles  the  Second.  Of  the  ex- 
travagaiice  of  himself  and  his  lady,  the  report  remains  that  on  one 
occasion  they  sold  a  handsome  estate  in  l^ancashire,  and  repaired  to 
London  carrying  the  proceeds  with  them  in  a  stocking,  which  they 
kept  on  the  top  of  the  bed,  and  to  which  they  both  had  free  access 
till  the  contents  disa]>peared.  This  |nirse  must  have  borne  the 
nearest  re.^emblance  of  anything  in  modern  times  to  the  siev(‘  of 
the  Oana’ides.  ihit  Sir  John  ilevelop'-'^^^  ^  very  thrifty  and  pros¬ 
perous  man  in  after  days. 

Colonel  Frank  Fdgeworth,  their  son,  a  gentleman  of  ])roperty,  but 
fond  of  play,  after  staking  his  wife’s  tliainonds  on  one  occasion, 
without  losing  thmu,  vowed  to  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  penitence,  that  he 
would  never  handle  a  earil  again  ;  nor  did  he.  Ihit  not  long  after¬ 
wards,  he  was  found  in  a  farm-ytird,  pulling  straws  out  of  a  rick, 
and  betting  with  a  ere)ny  on  which  should  be  the  longest.  This  was 
“  the  ruling  ])assion  strong  in  life.*’ 

llis  son  was  a  lawyer  and  country  gentleman,  well  married  and 
prosperous,  living  on  the  ftimily  ])roperty  of  Ivlgewortli-Town. 
llis  son,  again,  was  Richard  Lovell  Fdgeworth,  father  of  ^liss 
Fdgeworth,  a  nnin  of  extraordinary  talent,  marked  by  a  restless 
eeeentrieity  that  bordered  on  methodietil  madness.  With  Adam 
Clarke,  he  evidently  believed  that  no  man  could  have  too  manv  irons 
in  the  fire — lienee  he  plied  tongs,  poker,  and  shovel  with  fidgetty 
assiduity.  Loyell  had  a  delightful  mother,  who,  tliough  ])araly sed 
from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  gave  herself  u})  with  cheerful  alacrity  to 
6U])erintending  the  growth  of  her  son’s  mind.  A  mere  casualty  called 
llis  attention  to  meehanics  and  natural  })hilosophy  when  he  was  only 
seven  years  old,  and  this  determined  the  character  of  his  life.  His 
Latin  and  Cnvek  were  derived  from  the  same  scholastic  fountain  at 
w’hich  Oliver  Cloldsmith  had  sipped  some  yeai  s  before — the  Rev.  ^Ir. 
Hughes,  already  named,  having  been  the  instructor  of  both.  Rut 
ere  the  youngster,  more  craftsman  than  Orecian,  had  completed  his 
ninth  year,  he  witnes.sed  a  miracle  of  mechanical  contrivance  in  Eng¬ 
land,  whither  his  father  had  taken  him,  that  awoke  his  wonder  in  no 
slight  degree. 

We  shall  allow  him  to  describe  it  in  his  own  words  :  “  When  we 
came  on  the  high  road  to  Cirencester,  I  saw  a  man  carrving  a 
machine  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter,  of  an  oval  form,  and  composed 
of  slender  ribs  of  steel.  1  begged  my  father  to  impiire  what  it  was. 
We  'vere  told  that  it  was  the  skeleton  of  a  lady’s  hoo]n  It  was  fiir- 
with  hinges,  which  permitted  it  to  fold  together  in  a  small 
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roin]^a?s,  s^o  that  Tnoro  tliaii  two  porpotis  miirlit  sit  on  one  scat  of  a 
a  feat  not  easily  pia-formed  wlien  ladies  were  encompassed 
with  wlialelxme  lioo])S  of  six  feet  extent.  My  curiosity  was  excited 
1)V  the  first  sii>:ht  of  this  machine,  probably  more  than  another  child’s 
iniidit  have  been,  In'eause  ])revious  aL.o’eeable  Jissociations  bad  yiven 
]iu*  some  taste  for  mechanism,  which  was  still  further  increased  by 
tlie  pleasure  I  took  in  examining  this  glittering  contrivance.”  This 
phenonietu'>n  was  observed  in  17od,  continuing,  when  we  look  at  tlio 
female  fashions  of  IStlU,  the  of  Solomon  :  “  The  thing  which 

hath  been,  is  that  which  shall  be;  and  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.” 


As  ])recoci(^us  as  some  of  his  ancestors,  Lovell  Edgeworth  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  a  frolic  before  he  was  sixteen,  but  his  father  very  setisibly  liad 
him  divorced  by  process  of  law,  before  the  frolic  became  ])ainful  earnest. 
He  entered  Dublin  L'niversity,  but  graduated  at  C’orpiis  (’olloge,  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  yet  hero,  with  the  fatal  facility  of  marrying  proverbial  with  his 
eoun:rymen,  he  Avas  a  sire  btTore  he  was  twenty,  ^laria  being  one  of 
the  children  of  this  union,  and  bom  in  17t)7.  Fixing  his  abode  in 
Kiigland,  and  keeping  terms  at  the  Temple,  the  greater  part  of 
his  time  was  })asse(l  in  study  and  in  mechanical  inventions.  ^lany 
of  these  last  were  extremely  ingenious  and  (juite  in  advance  of  his 
day  ;  several  such  as  ])romised  the  utmost  usefulness — as  for  in¬ 
stance,  his  system  of  telegra])hs,  but  this  relates  to  a  later  ])eriod. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  became,  by  his  scientific  ]mr.suits,  intimate  Avith 
Dr.  DarAvin,  .Miss  ScAvard,  and  the  Avhole  Ijichtield  circle.  On  tho 
decease  of  his  first  lady,  he  found  there  a  most  loA'ed  and  congenial 
Avife  in  Honora  Sneyd,  the  same  to  Avhom  he  raised  the  altar  tomb, 
Avho  Avas  called  away  from  him,  hoAvever,  some  scAen  years  after- 
AA'ards,  leaAunLT  tAvo  surviving  children. 

At  Christnnis,  1780,  he  mari*ied  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  his  de¬ 
ceased  Avife.  She  Avas  a  lady  of  great  beauty,  ability,  and  polished 
manners;  and  died  in  17b7,  after  a  ha]i})y  union  of  seA'enteen 'years. 

In  17b8,  ^Ir.  EdgoAVorth  united  his  fate  Avith  that  of  the  Miss 
Beaufort,  daughter  f)f  a  dignitary  of  the  Irish  Church,  who  .still  sur¬ 
vives  him  in  A^enerable  vears,  surrounded  Ija'  children  and  grand- 
children,  but  in  ])ossession  of  CA’cry  faculty.  The  EdgcAvorths  haA'o 
in  truth  proAxd  a  fruitful  tree ;  but  they  liaA'e  recently  grafted  Avith 
haj)})iest  effect  a  genuine  Spanish  scion  on  the  ])arent  stock,  and  this 
promises  a  reneAval  of  sti*ength,  and  a  fairer  tlorage  and  fuller  fruit¬ 
age  than  cA’er  before.  Fa.dt  D.  0.  M. 

O 


X. 

To  the  oldest  of  these  families  belonged  iMaria,  the  author.  Her 
first  published  A^enture  in  literature  Avas  in  conjunction  Avith  tier 
father,  “  Essays  on  Ih’actical  Education,”  all  the  methods  of  Avhich 
had  been  tried  at  home,  before  diAudged  for  tho  benefit  of  others.  It 
may  be  stated  here,  that  Avhat  is  called  tho  Look-and-Say  sy.stem  of 
learning  to  read  istheii’s,  and  that  sundry  rational  modes  of  teaching 
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now  provailiiiLT  in  (‘vory  family  and  ovory  scliool  in  Groat  T^ritai  i 
are  unoonscioiisly  adopted  from  tlie  writimrs  of  those  ^nfted  ]H‘rsons^ 
Almost  all  the  novels  whieh  proeeeded  from  this  eentn*,  are  the 
creation  ot  the  eldest  dau<rhter,  t he  1‘ather  l)ein^ too  ]n’aetieal  toenter 
the  rejjrion  of  the  ideal;  hut  even  the  jmrest  fictions  of  Maria  aro 
pi‘rvad(‘d  hy  the  father's  s])irit,  and  are  ]>rofessedly  didaotio.  Tho\ 
abound  in  the  teachiiiLC  of  common  stmse,  of  every-day  moralitv,  of 
that  kiml  of  (iosj)el  whieh  expounds  ‘‘  Jlowto  make  the  best  of  both 
worlds.’’  Their  pictures  of  Irish  character  are  singularly  true,  for  they 
are  eoj)ied  from  life;  and  in  scarcely  one  instance  are  fictitious.  Not 
nuu’ely  in  these,  but  in  all  her  prtaluctions,  those  who  were  accpiainted 
with  the  circle  and  traditions  of  the  Kdgeworth-Town  familv,  half  a 
century  ago,  would  trace  the  rejvroductionof  familiar  incidents  andpor- 
traits,as  in  “  Jk'linda,’'they  woidd  recogniselhe]>n)joct  of  the  eccentric, 
and  to  our  minds,  disagreeable  and  exacting  Thomas  Day,  to  educate 
a  wife  for  himself.  As  Miss  Ddgeworth  in  fact  ]»roelaims,  the  most 
improbable  i»f  ber  sketches  were  often  the  most  real — literal  trans¬ 
cripts  t>f  facts  which  the  critics  ])ronouneeil  incredible  flights  of  imagi¬ 
nation;  “the  very  circMimstances  that  were  taken  from  real  life,  are 
those  that  have  been  objected  to  as  improbable  or  imp(»ssible.”  'I'lie 
Kssav  on  Irish  Hulls”  is  the  most  entc‘rtaining  (»f  many  of  the 
series,  and  is  a  joint  publication.  It  appeareil  first  in  iSOd.  Dur 
readers  will  remend)er  the  anecdote  of  the  Scottish  Agricultural 
Society,  that  in  its  wisdom  deeming  it  an  essay  on  the  male  juirtners 
ofJlibernian  I ordered  ten  copies  with  a  view  of  im¬ 
proving  the  native  breed  of  oxen.  It  is  an  extremely  patriotic  aiul 
amusing  jiublication  ;  vindicating  the  ehxpience,  wit,  and  talents 
of  the  lower  classes  in  lrt‘land.  Haj)a  Ktlgeworth  conceived,  col¬ 
lected,  and  re])orted,  and  ^liss  K.  reeordiul,  with  all  the  freedom  of 
original  authorship,  her  father’s  facts  and  fancies. 

It  mav  not  be  out  of  harmonv  with  the  general  strain  of  this 
article,  if  we  (piote  the  (»ft-(pioted  but  still  inimitable  instance  of 
ready  wit  on  the  part  of  an  Irish  b(‘ggarwoman,  who  had  assailed 
dav  after  dav  a  certain  general  and  his  ladv  with  all  her  ehxjuence 
and  pleas,  till  their  patience  and  charity  were  fairly  exhausted.  Hut 
the  lH‘ggarwoman’s  resources  were  as  inexhaustible  as  ever.  “  One 
morning  at  the  accustomed  hour,  when  the  lady  was  getting  into  her 
carriage,  the  old  woman  began  : — "  Agh  !  my  ladv,  success  to  vour 
hnlyship,  and  success  to  your  honour’s  honour,  this  morning  of  all 
days  in  the  year;  for  sure,  didn't  I  dream  last  night  that  her  lady- 
shij>  gave  me  a  pound  of  tea,  and  that  your  honour  gave  me  a  pound 
of  tobacco  ’r ’  ” 

“  ‘  Hut,  mv  good  woman,’  said  the  general,  ‘  do  not  you  know  that 
dreams  alwavs  go  bv  the  rule  of  eonti’arv  *' 

they  so,  ])lase  your  honour  r  rejoined  the  old  woman; 
‘  then  it  must  be  your  honour  that  will  give  me  the  tea,  and  her 
hiilyshij)  that  will  give  me  the  tobacco.’  The  general,  being  of 
Sterne’s  ojiinion,  that  a  hon  mot  is  always  worth  more  than  a  pinch 
of  snutf,  gave  the  ingenious  dreamer  the  value  of  her  dream.” 
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This  wo  can  ca])  with  an  instance  of  assurance  of  very  recent 
jl-iti..  soiuewleit  like  it.  An  acquaintance  of  ours — we  may  call  her 
llio  Ladv  ]h)teler — was  once  asked  hy  a  ]>oor  ]H‘rson  for  some  tea, 
whh  winch  re([uest  she  conq)lied.  ihit  when  she  aj)peared  with  the 
narcid  in  her  hand,  her  a|)}»liant  at  once  insinuated  her  further 
miuest  in  the  shape  of  disappointment  that  it  had  not  been  fore¬ 
stalled  or  understood: — '‘Ah,  sure  your  ladyship  has  forijrot  the 
c’ — a  way  of  “  putting  it'’  that  ])roved  irresistible  with  my 

kiiul-hearted  friend. 

It  would  1)0  entirely  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  a  general 
criticism  of  ]\[iss  Edgeworth’s  works,  which  are  all  pervaded  by  the 
same  spirit  of  utility  which  governed  the  multifarious  pi’ojects  ot 
her  father.  Jhit  we  can  earnestly  recommend  them.  The  author 
must  not  be  supposed  to  have  confined  her  works  to  sketches  ot 
h’ish  life  alone,  as  those  unacquainted  with  her  writings  might 
sui’iuise,  from  the  greater  celebrity  of  her  essay  on  Irish  Hulls,  ’ 
luM’  “Castle  Hackrent,”  and  her  tale  of  the Absentee.  Ihe 
larger  ]>art  of  her  productions  are  as  English  in  their  scenery  as 
admii*ably  English  in  their  st\le.  Her  IJelinda,  “Leonora, 
“.Modern  Grisehla,”  “  Popular"  Tales,”  “Two  Series  of  Tales  of 
Fashionable  Life,”  “Patronage,”  and  “Harrington  and  Ormond,” 
might  have  been  written  by  any  Englishwoman  tor  any  circle  of 
j)urely  English  readei’s. 


XI. 


Those  of  our  readers  avIio  are  accpiainted  with  “  Castle  Rackrent 
will  excuse  our  reju’odiictioii  of  an  amusing  sketch  ot  tlie  sceneiT  ot 
that  novel,  which  might  have  been  taken  troni  the  lawn  ot  J^dge- 
w'orth  House,  and  which  singularly  verities  our  own  not  flattering 
j)ersonal  observation.  Sir  Christopher  has  just  brought  home  his 
English  bride,  whom  he  did  tint  marry  for  love,  and  she  displays  a 
supercilious  ignorance  of  her  surroundings,  which  her  liege  lord  does 
not  regard  as  flattering  to  his  ])retensions.  The  recorder  ot  the 
scene  is  their  Irish  steward,  one  Thady  Quirk: — 

“‘And  what  is  a  barrack- room,  ])ray,  my  dear  r  ’  w^ere  the  first 

words  I  ever  heard  out  of  my  lady’s  lij)s. 

“‘No  matter,  my  dear,’  said  he,  and  w'cnt  on  talking  tome, 
ashamed-like  1  should  w  itness  her  ignorance.  To  be  sure,  to  hear 
her  talk,  one  might  have  taken  her  tor  an  innocent,  toi  it  was 
‘  What’s  this,  Sir  Kit  r’  and  ‘What’s  that,  Sir  Kit  ?’  all  the  yyay  wo 
went.  To  be  sure.  Sir  Kit  had  enough  to  do  to  answer  her.  ‘And 
what  do  you  call  tluif.  Sir  Kit?’  said  she,  ‘that  that  looks  like  a 
])ile  of  black  bricks,  ])ray,  Sir  Kit  ?’  ‘^ly  turt-stack,  my  dear,  said 
my  master,  and  bit  his  lip.  ‘  Where  have  you  hvod,  my  lady,  all 
vciur  life,  not  to  know  a  turf-stack  w  hen  you  see  it  r  thought  1,  but 
said  nothing.  Then,  by-and-l)ye,  she  takes  out  her  glass,  and  begins 
siiying  over  the  country.  ‘  And  what  s  all  that  black  sw'anip  out 
yo'iiJtT,  Sir  Kit  r  ’  says  she.  ‘  ily  bog,  luy  dear,’  says  he,  and  went 
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on  whistling.  Mt’s  a  very  ugly  prospect,  my  dear,'  says  she.  ‘  You 
don’t  see  it,  my  dear,’  says  lie,  ‘for  we’ve  ])lanted  it  out  when  tlie 
trees  gi'ow  np  in  summer  time,’ says  he.  ‘  Where  are  the  trees  : ’ 
savs  she,  ‘  mv  dear,’  still  looking  through  her  glass.  ‘  You  are  hliud 
my  dear,’  says  he;  ‘what  are  these  under  your  eyesr’  ‘These 
shrubs  r’  says  she.  ‘Trees,’  said  he.  ‘^lay  be  tlaw  are  what  you 
call  trees  in  Ireland,’  says  she,  ‘but  they  are  not  a  yard  high,  are 
they?’  ‘  Tliey  were  ]»lanted  out  last  year,  my  lady,’  says  I,  to 
soften  matters  between  them,  for  1  saw  she  was  going  the  way  to 
make  his  honour  mad  with  her;  ‘they  are  very  well  grown  for  their 
age,  and  you’ll  not  see  the  bog  of  Allyballycarriek  o’  Shaughlin  at- 
all-at-all  through  the  skreen  when  once  the  leaves  come  out.  Ihit. 


my  lady,  you  must  not  (piarrel  with  any  ])nrt  or  ])arcel  of  Allybally- 
carrick  o'  Shaughlin,  lor  you  don't  know  how  many  hundred  vi  ars 
that  same  bit  of  bog  has  been  in  the  family.  We  would  not  ])art 
with  the  bog  of  Allyballycarriek  o’  Shaughlin  upon  no  account  at 
all.  It  cost  the  late  Sir  ^lurtagh  two  hundred  good  ])Ounds  to 
defend  his  title  to  it  and  boundaries,  against  the  O'liearys,  avIio  cut 
a  road  through  it.’  Now,  one  would  havt‘  thought  this  would  have 
be(‘n  hint  enough  for  my  lady;  but  she  tell  to  laughing  like  one  out 
of  their  right  mind,  and  made  me  say  tlu*  name  of  the  bog  over  for 
her  to  get  it  by  heart  a  dozen  times,  ’fhen  she  must  ask  me  to 
spell  it,  and  what  was  the  meaningof  it  in  Knglish — Sir  Kit  standing 
by  and  whistling  all  tlu‘ while.  1  verily  believed  she  laid  the  corner- 
stone  of  all  her  future  misfortunes  at  that  very  instant  ;  but  I  said 
no  more — only  looked  at  Sir  Kit.'’ 

^liss  Edgeworth  wrote  much  in  this  style,  full  of  humoiir,  full  of 
patriotism,  full  of  grace.  The  greater  ])ai*t  of  her  life  was  ])assed  in 
the  country  of  her  sires ;  but  she  also  visited  her  native  Englniul, 
and  France,  in  both  of  which  countries,  from  the  common  celebrity 
of  her  own  name  and  her  father’s,  the  best  circles  were  o])en  to  her. 
It  is  ]>leasant  to  note  how — u])on  the  (occasion  of  a  trip  to  France,  in 
iSod,  with  Mr.  Edgeworth  and  other  members  of  his  family — the 
father,  who  was  entitled  to  be  ])resent  as  a  Felhnv  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  (ireat  I  Britain  at  the  seu/ev'-s*  of  the  French  Academy,  ]»re* 
ferrt'd  his  claim  to  that  distinction  on  the  g’round  of  b(‘ing  a  ^lemher 
of  the  Royal  I i*ish  Academy.  The  celebrity  of  the  older  institution 
would  have  ]U’oyed  a  ])assport  to  ])i-iviU‘ge  anywhere ;  but  Mr.  E., 
with  all  au  Irishman's  love  l‘or  his  country,  rather  assigned  as  his 
title  to  the  honour  the  obscure  and  infant  institution  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  foundation  members.  The  achievements  of 
this  Society  were  in  that  day  rather  in  a  state  of  promise  than  of 
performance.  Their  very  modest  motto — “  \vi:  will  Exnj'AVOri;  " — 
has  since  redeemed  its  earnest  signiticance  by  achievements  in  the 
fields  of  science,  and  antiijuarian  and  elegant  literature,  which  have 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

^liss  Edgeworth,  after  a  life  of  few  vicissitudes,  died,  useful, 
honoui'ed,  and  cherished,  in  the  midst  of  an  admiring  and  loving 
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finnilv.  made  up  of  niapy  families,  in  tlic  year  1840,  at  the  mature 
Hire  of  t‘iirhty-two  years — in  lier  own  ]ierson  a  pi-oof  that  time  and 
iiitimaev  do  not  diminish  respect,  and  that  literature  is  by  no  means 
uiifrieudU'  to  length  of  life. 


Leaving  Kdgeworth-Town  nnregretting  on  our  return  to  “  Home, 
sweet  home,"  whom  should  we  encounter  on  the  way  but  our  frieuil 
Tim  in  veritable  ])resenee,  and  in  gr-eat  glee  on  his  road  back 
He  had  been  gratitied  with  his  reception  at  the  ‘‘  big  house,”  and 
was  tiirthei*  delighted  that  he  was  getting  onward  to  his  Xorah. 

“  Ah  !  liin,  said  we,  is  that  yon  Y  cdlvt^  — How  do 

von  do  r” 

••  lio'fe  never  better,”  rejdied  he  with  the  utmost 

]»romptitnde. 

\\  hen  did  yon  get  there  r”  we  asked,  curious  to  know  his  move¬ 
ments,  and  hear  his  re])ort.  “  (^htufa  hnra  llltc  wJ/iditfl 

Duumte,  jKuneridland — eight  o'clock,  yer  ’aimer,  and  no 

mistake'.” 

“  ( 'irnitiH  pdisfi  ?  I  )id  they  give  you  anything  to  eat  ?  ” 

“  /  Hin,  ro’mtni,  a  tirst-rate  sup]H*r.” 

‘‘  tiht  inttii.'ifniJjaf — tie  ancilln  ^  Was  it  Owen  or  Alatilda 
that  gave  you  it  r” 

Xayther,  yer  ’anner,  iifujne  jmer,  tioi^ttc  nneiUa,  seJ  ilnttiina  qtsu 
^rafiost.'tsnnit,  linsfUtini,  ef  re  nurtjice  en  tjifvisus  suni — it  warmed  the 
cockles  of  my  heart.” 

“  What  did  they  give  you  to  refresh  you,  Tim  ?  Qio.enam 
cfJeiula 

“  All  sorts,  yer  ’anner — varia  crena — the  best  of  everything  ;  it 
could  not  be  beat.” 

“  Well,  Tim,  1  am  glad  you  were  satisfied  ;  but  the  missis  couldn’t 
treat  anyone  badly.” 

’d’is  herself's  the  good  warrant  for  that,  any  how,”  replied  our 
grateful  peasant.” 

I  may  here  explain  what  I  learned  on  my  return  home,  that  when 
Tim  presented  himself  in  the  eveningwith  his  little  cow,  he  was  shiver¬ 
ing  with  cold,  and  took  his  seat  by  the  kitchen  tire  ;  but  to  eveiw  offer 
of*  more  generous  jmovision  he  returned  a  modest  refusal,  and  only 
asked  for  a  glass  of  mulled  porter  and  a  few  cold  ])otatoes  warmed 
on  the  gritliron.  -  This  struck  me,  amongst  other  things,  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  our  poor  Kerry  man  and  Dog- Latinist. 

After  a  few  more  sentences  ^id  })a.ssed.4>otween  us,  esjiecially 
about  his  priest  and  tlie  Hible,  Tim  told  us  of  his  strange  frolic  with 
an  antiquary,  which  Ave  recount  in  his  own  wild,  unsophisticated 
style. 

“  Did  yer  ’anner  ever  hear  Iioav  I  circumvinted  one  of  the  Dublin 
savvongs 

“No,  indeed,  Tim,  never ;  and  1  am  very  curious  to  hear  it  ?” 
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“Then  yon  won’t  liavo  to  wait  loiipr  for  it/’  said  my  heavtv,  an(l 
smiled  such  a  rich,  meanin£r,  solt-complacent  smile,  as  lit  up  \\\^ 
whole  nature,  and  made  him  rock  with  scarcely  sup])ressed  merri¬ 
ment.  Jle  fairly  chuckled  at  the  recollection  of  his  fun,  and  excited 
my  curiosity  to  lu'ar  his  story. 


XIII. 


“  Well,  you  see.  Sir,  last  ^Fay,  two  irintlemen  and  a  lot  of  others, 
and  no  end  of  ladies  came  down  to  our  country  to  hunt  up  the 
anti(piities  ;  they  h’longed  to  the  liritittJi  ylss — somethiuLT — mvself 
thinks  it's  AttfiosJitasImu.  These  two  was,  what  tlu'v  called  theii-- 
stdves,  tiijcnntijs^  whatever  that  means  ;  but  I  knew  their  own  honest 
names  were  Dr.  Tame  and  Dr.  Tombs,  and  very  decent  fellows  they 
were,  though  I  knocked  the  consate  out  of  Mr.  Tame.  They  went 
here,  and  they  ])okeil  there  ;  and  they  dug*  this  jdace,  and  they 
trenched  that  ;  and  they  upset,  and  turned  uj)side  down^  and  turned 
in  and  out  everything:  ’hel}>  me,  if  a  ])ebl)le-st()ne  or  a*  sod  of  grass 
escaj)ed  their  prying  notice;  the  gintlemeu  sticking  their  shillelahs, 
and  the  cullcca  dl(aiii<e.s — the  pretty  girls  —  their  parry  soles  every- 
wlieri*. 


“  Well,  Sir,  when  I  couldn’t  make  out  their  business,  T  made 
bould  to  ax  .Mr.  Tame and,  s.ays  1,  “.May  1  ax  what’s  your  name  r  ’ 
says  I. 

“  Dr.  Tamo,  of  Dublin,”  says  he,  mighty  consequential-like,  as  if 
every  one  knew  who  Dr.  Tame  was,  an’  1  never  lieerd  of  him  before 
—  K tiquiun  de  dJ ms  fo uid  nndicl. 

“  Dut  what  may  you  be  r"  says  I,  not  a  bit  put  out  by  his  conse¬ 
quence,  “  and  what  are  you  doing  here  r”  said  I. 

“  I'm  a  s(U'C(ni<i,"  says  he,  as  cool  as  salt  cod,  “  I’m  a  Siivvouijy 

“  And  what  in  the  name  of  goodness  is  that,”  said  1  ;  “  is  it  a 
monkev  or  a  Frinchman  'r'’ 


“  Well,”  says  he,  “a  ,sv/rro/n/,”  says  he,  “is  a  wise  man.” 

With  that  i  began  to  twig  liim,  and  guess’d  that  savcumj  was  just 
what  Shemus  Connell,  the  schoolmaster,  used  to  tache  me  out  of 


Harris:  sa/u'cHS,  a  v:i<e  mni(.  “It  would  be  hard,  yer  ’anner,  to  find 
any  one  tliat  ever  stepp’d  in  breeches  a  lugger  born  fool  than  the 
same  Mr.  Tame,  although  he  called  himself  a  wdse  man.” 

“  I’m  a  jihilosopher,  Mr.  Doherty,”  said  he,  after  he  had  impiired 
ray  name,  “  I'm  a  philoso})her,  and  am  kem  all  the  way  from  Dublin 
to  settle  some  knotty  points  about  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  ])lace. 
Can  you  give  me  any  information  *r” 

“  Indeeil  and  indeed,”  I  rej>lied,  “it  would  be  presumption  in  me 
to  tache  a  ])hilosopher.  Sure,  I’m  Init  a  frieze-coated  countryman,” 
savs  1,  “and  how  could  1  tache  the  likes  of  vou  r  A  love-letter 
from  the  Pope  to  his  wife  and  children  wouldn’t  be  half  so  quare  or 
impossible,  as  for  me  to  be  taching  ])hilosophers.'’ 

“  Hut  local  knowledge,  !Mr.  O’ Doherty,”  and  there,  your  ’anner, 
lie  had  me  by  the  gri}),  for  ye  see,  if  Fve  a  weakness,  it  is  to  be  called 
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Q :  local  knowledire  you  may  have,  aUluuigh  Init  a  feeble  gliiu- 

incriiiLT  of  general  philosopliy.” 

••  Xivver  a  farthing  caiulle's  woinh  of  ])hilosophy  at  all,”  said  T, 
1  jist  know  I've  got  a  nose  on  my  face,  and  1  follow  my  nose,  that’s 
niv  philosc^phy.  ’ 

••There  might  he  worse,  there  might  be  worse,”  said  the  Dublin 


si.iri'int'/. 

I  hope  sarvntKj  is  nothing  bad,  3’cr  ’anner,”  continued  Tim, 
addressing  ourselves,  “for  myself  doesii’t  know  rightly  what  it 
means,  except  that  the  showed  himself  a  fool.  And  there  I 

think  Morris  sluml)ers,  as  he  says  Homer  sometimes  does  :  for  he  says 
the  wise  man  is  ecf'i'iifliiioj — a  ricli  man,  a  good  cobbler,  a  btaiuty, 
and  a  king: — qtti  snpicn.'^  ef  sftfur  ef  et 

(>7  /v'r.  But  he  left  out  one  thing:  he  shoidd  have  said — ‘Ac  c'u.s 
ilL<n  il  fotiJ.  Now,  our  philosopher  was  a  fool,  your  ’aimer;  Tim 
Doherty  says  it,  and  will  prove  it.” 

“  Well,  Tim,  go  on.” 

“You  see,  Sir,  he  went  on  about  forts,  and  raths,  and  cromlechs, 


and  duns,  and  Cyclo})ean  buildings,  and 
and  'J’uath  de  Danaans,  and  Celts  and 


Collineations,  and  Firbolgs, 
Phaniicians,  and  Milesians, 


and  ethnology,  and  gecdogy,  and  tlint  tools,  and  stone  eliips  in  tho 
d]’ift,and  pre- Adamite  men,  and  tor([Ues  and  brooches,  and  primitive 
t'ortitieations,  and  (dphite  temples,  and  Ogham  stones,  till  1  was  fairly 
dinned  and  deav’d  with  him.” 

“  But  what  did  he  say  about  pre- Adamites,  Tim 
“  Why,  yer  ’aimer,  he  would  make  out  that  we  moi*tal  min  of  our 
distrie’  belonged  to  a  race  that  lived  long  before  Adam — that  we 
were  a  ])eeuliar  race  of  min — that  he  had  dissected  several  of  us,  and 
found  that  we  had  two  additional  ccy7cA/vc  in  our  os*  vnrnjijia  (I 
reinimlK‘r  his  Latin  names  for  the  parts  right  well)  more  than  other 
pef)])le — the  remnant  of  a  tail — a  bony  ajipeiidage  behind  to  sit  upon. 

What  do  vou  think  of  that  now  ?” 

»• 

“  I  think  it  was  a  very  unwarranted  speculation.” 

“  Arrah,  yer  ’aimer,  1  wish  my  Norah  had  heard  him  spekkylating 
upon  her  Tim  having  a  tail  :  I  think  she’d  have  astonished  the 
sxvL'nHj  with  a  clout  of  the  })0t stick  on  his  cxuhcen,  if  he  diiln’t  get 
a  ])ail  of  dirty  water  about  his  ears.  'Twould  make  a  saint  mad  to 
hear  the  fool.  ‘  Here,  my  dear  friends,’  shouted  he  to  the  listening 
throng,  ‘  we  are  rej)aid  for  our  journey:  here  is  proof  pcisitive  that 
I  am  rifrht.  I  cannot  resist  evidence  before  mv  eves,  while  I  am 
honest  sceptic  enough  to  avow  that  I  haltece  ivhaf  1  lujcer  .‘>voc.’  ” 

“If  that  be  the  case,’!_isaid  U^doud, -“  ymi  won’t  believe  much. 
Did  vou  ever  see  the  back  of  vour  head  ?  Did  vou  ever  see  voiir 
iiTeat-iiT’eat -grandmother  ‘i  Did  you  oversee  the  inside  of  a  drum  r” 

“  Now  look  at  this  building,’'  continued  he  ;  “  this  accords  with 
my  theory,  that  this  island  was  inhabited  prior  to  the  creation  of 
Adam,  by  a  less  highly  developed  race  of  mankind,  ^lark  these 
stones,  how  rudely  laid,  how  coarsely  cemented.  Observe  their 
size,  Cyclopean,  as  well  as  their  irregular  masonry.  See  how 
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the  walls  rise  without  any  distinction  of  tier,  and  hoar  no  inrli- 
cation  of  shin<rlc,  or  other  roof.  How  utterly  unlike  this  is  to  anv- 
thintiT  ever  seen  before  I  J^adies  and  Ltentlemen,  such  architecture  as 
this  is  demonstrative  of  our  proldem.  Seeino’  is  believing- ;  uo 
arufuinent  is  rcMpiired.  The  very  lowest  com])utation  we  can  assiir]| 
for  such  buildin^^s  as  this  is  twenty  thousand  years  !  The  chrouoloLry 
of  the  Bible  is  wronir,  and  we  are  rij^ht.” 

“  That  may  be  as  you  tmvvoufj.'^  said  T,  “but  T  know  to  my 

own  certain  knowledtre  that  one  stone  was  not  there  last  Midsuni- 
mer  ;  and  that  this  very  winter  I  helped  Paddy  ^Murphy  to  build  it 
for  shelter  to  his  wee  ould  grey  jackass.  Isn’t  it  so,  Paddy  ^lurphy 
said  I. 

“  Time  for  you,  Tim,”  said  he  ;  “  God’s  truth,  and  there’s  no  use 

denviim  it.” 

%  ^ 

“  Och,  your  ’anner,  you  should  a-seen  the  mvvonri ;  he  looked  like 
a  stuck  ]ug  ;  he  stared  around  him  to  see  who  sided  with  him;  hut 
when,  ])artly  at  ikiddy  ^lurphy’s  remarks  and  mine,  and  ])artly  at 
his  own  scared  lot)k,  the  ffintlemen  fell  into  a  roar  of  lauodiiim,  vou’d 
a-thounflit  he’d  been  bit  by  a  mad  dot>:,  for  Dr.  d’ame  became  wild, 
and  foam’d  at  the  mouth,  and  gnashed  his  teeth  at  them  all,  and 
curs’d  them,  bell,  book,  and  candle,  and  look’d  as  if  he  could  throw 
all  the  world  into  the  sav  close  by,  and  himself  after  it.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  he  tuk  to  his  heels,  and,  they  say,  never  stopped 
running  for  two  hundred  miles,  till  he  got  into  Dublin,  and  buried  his 
liead  in  his  ])illows  to  shut  out  the  laughing.  I  never  think,  yer 
’anner,  of  these  men  that  would  be  wiser  than  God  Almighty  him¬ 
self — savLXnifjfi — men  that  would  send  frogs  to  the  blacksmith  to  get 
shod — that  IJitnt  think  of  the  shed  of  Paditi/  ^^nr}lh^/s  ass.^^ 

“  ^lore  power  to  you,  Tim,”  said  we,  in  the  idiom  of  liis  country, 
“  in  confounding  those  bat-like  philosophers  who  are  purblind  in  tlie 
light,  and  see  clearly  in  the  dark  what  no  one  else  can  descry  ;  who 
dishonour  God’s  word,  and  exalt  ]ioor  staggering  human  reason 
above  it.  You  served  the  sanoit  right.  Sic  senq^er  pe reant !  Sed 
qiiando  hue  reversarus  es  ? — Shall  we  ever  see  you  here  again,  Tim  r” 

‘‘  Vroxlrnuni  annum — next  year,  please  God.” 

“  Farewell,  Tim  ;  safe  home  to  you,  and  a  pleasant  meeting  with 
Norah !” 

Oninai  hona  till  atque  tot!  dorno  tua\  exacervet  pater  Ornnipotc ns  ! 
God  bless  you,  master  !  ^lay  you  and  the  mistress  sit  u])on  a  golden 
chair  in  heaven  :  and  drink  the  Falernian  of  immortality  in  seecida 
sueculorum 

“  Ita  l)eus  fa:elt ! — T"a7e,  vale.  Good-bye,  Tim,  till  we  meet  again. 

P.  P. 
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rF.KHAPs  there  are  not  many  men  now  who  profess  to  believe  that 
tlie  world  was  produced  hy  chance.  Anciently  there  were  sap;es 
who  maintained  that  the  earth,  with  all  its  furniture,  sprang  up 
in  space  from  a  casual  concourse  of  atoms ;  and  there  were  poets, 
too,  who  did  not  disdain  to  write  verses  in  honour  of  this  unhappy 
coiiclusion.  For  cosmical  theorists  in  general,  and  for  these  in 
particular,  the  worst  fate  that  could  he  devised  would  he  twelve 
months’  banishment  to  a  planet  constructed  upon  their  own 
])rinciples. 

Sc(‘ptics,  however,  still  exist.  Even  in  this  famous  nineteenth 
(•(‘iitury  of  ours — certainly  the  busiest  and  most  cultivated  which 
has  yet  been  recorded  in  the  hook  of  Time — there  are  some  who 
think  it  good  philosophy  to  exclude  an  intelligent  cause  from  the 
universe.  Tearing  the  heart  out  of  crcnition  they  regard  it  as  a 
species  of  automaton,  and  resolve  all  its  phenomena  into  pure  dry 
inechanism.  Aow,  as  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  count  upon 
the  I’eguhirity  of  all  natural  processes — and  what  a  sj)lendid  tribute 
is  this  to  their  perfection,  sini^it  is  a  tribute  paid  by  the  Atheist 
and  the  Christian  alike! — it  ifwy  not  be  misspent  time  to  consider 
what  sort  of  a  world  we  should  have  if  Chance,  or  anv  other  non- 
intelligent  power  were  really  at  the  head  of  affairs.  And  lest  the 
in(|uiry  should  seem  to  refer  to  a  mere  phantom  of  Pagan  cosmo¬ 
logy  alone,  let  it  be  remarked  that  by  a  slight  change  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  question,  the  inferences  are  equally  applicable  to 
every  form  of  modern  unlielief. 

I  ask  the  sceptic’s  company,  therefore,  whilst  we  glance  for  a 
few  moments  at  a  planet  which  has  been  shaped  out  of  atoms 
fortuitously  assembled.  Esche^^’ing  the  haughty,  contemptuous 
tone  which  is  sometimes  adopted  in  dealing  with  subjects  of  this 
character,  and  which  necessarily  frustrates  its  ])urpose  by  closing 
the  avenues  of  approach  to  an  incredulous  intellect,  I  will  venture 
to  discuss  the  topic -in  a  fi'ee  and  familiar  manner. 

The  leading  law  of  such  an  orb,  if  anything  like  law  can  he 
said  to  exist,  must  of  course  he  this — that  in  a  Chance  world  you 
can  only  expect  C’hance  results.  First  of  all,  then,  as  respiration 
is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  existence  to  creatures  constituted  like 
ourselves,  we  must  he  furnished  with  an  a])])ro])riate  atmosphei’e. 
Aow,  seeing  that  the  number  of  gast's  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  both  simple  and  compound,  is  considerable,  you,  my 
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sc(‘ptical  friend,  shall  write  down  the  names  of  ea(‘h  on  se])arate 
slij)s  of  ])a|)ei\  then  put  them  in  a  hag,  and  afterwards  draw  nut 
the  first  which  c<mies  t<»  hand. 

If  you  liap])en  to  hit  n])on  a  ])eculiar  mixture  consisting 
nitrog(*n,  oxygen,  and  a  little  carhonic  acid,  1  will  frankly  admit 
that  tlu‘  admirahle  com])osition  whicli  envelopes  our  earth  niav  }>e 
a  ])urc‘ly  accidental  ]>roduction.  lint  how  is  this 't  You  dij)  in 
your  fingers  and  bring  out  a  sli])  labelled  chlorine.  AVhy,  chlorine 
IS  a  ileadly  ])oison  I  It  will  never  answer  for  your  riiauce  world. 
A  few  whiff's  would  exterminate  the  entire  population.  So  unfit, 
indeed,  is  this  gas  for  pulmonary  ])urposes,  that  it  occasions  fearful 
spasms  in  the  windj)ij)e,  and  the  entrance  to  the  chest  is  instantlv 
closed  against  the  intruder.  lJut  as  Chance  has  thus  failed, 
egrc‘giously  failed,  he  it  observed,  it  may  he  reasonable  to  give  her 
another  o])portunity,  that  we  may  see  if  she  will  retrieve  lier 
character.  You  shall,  therefore,  draw  again.  What  now? 
Sulphurett(‘(l  hydrogcui,  1  perceive.  Alas,  my  good  friend,  this 
is  worse  still,  if  possible!  Imagine  that  all  the  j)oultry  in  en'io 
tion  had  been  laying  eggs — that  all  these  eggs  had  hecoine 
intensely  putrid — and  that  all  these  intensely  putrid  (‘ggs  had 
been  broken  at  vour  feet — and  vou  mav  form  some  notion  of  the 
detestable  gas  with  which  your  goddess  might  have  encircled  the 
globe.  And  could  you  expect  any  respectable  beings  to  reside  in 
such  an  unsavoury  planet  ?  I  say,  no!  I  hit,  indeed,  existmice 
would  he  impossible,  eilluT  for  or  beast.  Theiiard  found 

that  wlu'ii  this  suhstance  was  inhaled  without  dilution  by  an 
animal,  the  wretched  creature  fell  down  dead  as  if  })ierced  by  a 
bullet.  Mixed  with  common  air  in  so  small  a  proportion  as  luie 
part  in  a  thousand  it  has  jmoved  fatal  to  a  large  dog,  and  eviui 
when  the  leg  alone  of  a  horse  was  inserted  in  a  receiver  filled  with 
sul])huretted  hydrogen  the  (piadru])ed  was  summarily  destroyed. 

These  two  essays  at  an  atmos])here,  therefori',  having  led  to 
m ►thing  hut  poisonous  results,  how  long  would  it  he,  think  you, 
bi'fore  (diance  contrived  to  hit  u])on  a  gas  which  could  he  breathed 
with  ]K‘rfect  safety  ?  There  is  only  one  such  aerial  fluid  in  fact. 
All  others  are  eitlua*  entirely  irres])irahle,  or  if  they  admit  of 
inhalation  for  a  time,  like  pure  oxygen  or  nitrous  oxide  (laughing- 
gas),  they  are  unfitted  for  regular  service  on  other  grounds.  2\or 
is  this  stditary  air,  strictly  s])eaking,  a  chemical  compound;  it  is 
a  mechanical  mixture,  wln^se  constituents  might  have  lieeii 
adjusted  in  any  conceivable  ])ro])ortions  had  they  been  determined 
by  (diance  instead  of  design.  I  might,  therefore,  fairly  reejuest 
you  to  draw  again  in  order  to  settle  thost^  proportions  (that  is  to 
say):  wt‘ will  number  lOd  sli])s  of  paper  witli  successive  figures 
to  i\*j)resent  the  nitrogen,  UK)  to  rejnesi-nt  the  oxygen,  and  an 
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(•<|Ual  nunilK‘r  to  represent  tlie  carlxniic  acid  ;  and  if  on  dipping 
v.air  hand  into  tlio  bag»  you  should  hapi)un  to  bring  out  at  once 
tlu'thivoinsorihed  71)  nitrogen, ‘21  oxygen,  and  oarhonic  acid, 
till'll  I  will  cheerfully  admit  that  the  atnii)Sphero  may  have  been 
casually  comiiouiided.  JUit  as  1  see  you  don’t  like  the  proposal, 
1  \Nill  iiot  insist  upon  the  trial. 

Perhaps,  however,  you  suggest  that  in  the  countless  ages  which 
preceded  the  occupation  of  the  globe,  Chance  went  on  experi- 
lueiitiiig  at  random  until  she  hit  upon  the  ])resent  happy  arrange¬ 
ment  of  elements?  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  the  proposititni  is 
somewhat  monstrous,  but,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  it  shall  be 
granted.  Then  comes  the  cpiestion,  Ih’ay  how  are  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  several  atmos])heric  constituents  to  lie  maintained 
fnmi  century  to  century  without  the  slightest  perce])tible  dis- 
turhance  ?  Alter  their  ratio  to  any  notable  extent,  and  it  would 
soon  be  all  over  with  mankind.  Ah)W,  as  everything  which 
breathes  is  constantly  drawing  upon  this  aerial  treasury  for  the 
vital  element,  and  constantly  restoring  it  in  the  shajie  of  a  deadly 
])oison  ;  as  every  lam])  which  burns,  and  every  furnace  which 
glows  is  j)ilfering  the  atmosphere  of  its  oxygen,  and  polluting  it  in 
return  with  mephitic  fumes  ;  as  thousands  of  noxious  exhalations 
are  incessantly  arising  from  stagnant  marshes,  decaying  foiwsts, 
(h'composing  ordure,  chemical  manufactories,  human  hospitals, 
and  other  fountains  of  pestilence,  we  might  naturally  ex])ect  that 
the  atmos])here  would  be  thoroughly  disorganized  in  a  single 
giMieration.  There  are  counter-])rocesses,  it  is  true.  ^lost  vegeta¬ 
bles,  for  example,  give  out  oxygen  in  the  sunlight  dui’ing  a  certain 
j)ortion  of  till' year,  and  a])})ropriate  carhon.  Put  if  the  drain 
upon  the  air  in  one  way  is  to  be  redressed  by  su])])lies  poured  in 
fi’oni  inde])endent  sources,  surely  it  would  be  a  very  marvellous 
thing  to  find  that  these  exactly  lialanced  each  other,  and  yet  that 
the  result  was  due  to  sim])le  Chance  !  You,  my  sceptical  friend, 
we  will  say,  are  a  jiartner  in  a  bank.  Yesterday  morning,  on 
commencing  business,  you  had  a  certain  quantity  of  cajiital  con¬ 
sisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  notes  in  your  desks  and  drawers.  All 
day  long  customers  were  streaming  in  and  streaming  out,  some 
jiaying,  some  receiving,  and  yet  at  night  you  discovered  that  you 
had  precisely  the  same-amoimt  of  cash  Tn  your  cotters;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  relative  jiroportions  of  your  gold,  silver,  and 
notes  continued  wholly  unchanged.  Xow  Chance  might  perhaps 
accom])lish  this  for  once  in  her  life.  I.et  us  say  twice,  if  you  like. 
1  am  even  willing  to  go  as  far  as  three  times  ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  to  tell  me  that  it  could  hap])en  for  a  whole  month,  or  still 
more  for  a  whole  year.  And  is  it  likelier  to  occur,  think  you,  in 
the  great  atmosjiheric  bank  ?  There,  certain  agencies  are  ever 
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drawing  upon,  or  adding  to,  its  gaseous  funds ;  hut  lo  !  when  tlie 
hooks  are  balanced  from  giaieration  to  generation,  we  cannot 
ascertain  that  it  lias  either  gained  or  lost  a  single  farthing  hv  its 
multitudinous  transactions.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  if  lawyer 
Tomkins  comes  to  you  for  £00  ds.  Od.  in  the  morning,  grazier 
Thom])son  will  accidiMitally  walk  in  in  the  afternoon,  and  hand 
over  an  eipial  amount  just  to  keej)  things  srpiare.  If  we  were  to 
allow  that  the  atmosphere  might  hold  out  for  a  few  years — a  Ion*'- 
lease  of  order  in  an  (‘lenient  which  is  expos(\l  to  such  incessant 
jH'rturhations — who  could  reasonably  expect  that  its  proportions 
would  remain  unaffected  for  centuries 't 

Next  let  us  consid(‘r  what  would  he  the  state  of  the  human 
body  in  a  Chance  world.  Of  i^ourse  we  must  conclude  that  it 
would  he  most  irregularly  developed.  Its  growth,  as  we  know, 
is  not  accomplished  by  adding  layer  tt)  layer,  hut  by  the  dexterous 
deposition  of  small  particles  within  the  various  tissues  of  the 
structure.  If  a  house  is  to  he  enlarged,  rateahly  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments,  there  is  nothing  for  it  hut  to  take  the  whole  building 
down.  In  the  coqioreal  fabric,  however — that  is  to  say,  as  it 
exists  in  a  world  under  intelligent  management — the  bricks  are 
inserted  in  such  a  w'ay  that  all  the  different  portions  increase 
pnri  paS’Sff.  Ihit,  in  a  ])lanet  ruh'd  by  Chance,  should  we  have  any 
right  to  calculate  uj)on  the  syinmetiical  expansion  of  the  frame  Y 
Decidedly  not.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  my  sceptical  friend, 
I  think  I  perceive  some  very  fantastic  forms  in  that  casually- 
created  globe  of  ours.  Yonder  is  a  boy — wdiose  right  arm  is 
growing  with  double  speed,  whilst  the  left  has  sus])ended  all  pro¬ 
gress — bv  the  time  he  reaches  manhood,  one  hand  will  be  strong 
enough  to  fell  an  ox,  the  otlu'r  only  fit  to  flourish  an  infant’s 
rattle.  ^Or  is  there  anything  sur])rising  in  this  discrejiancy  ;  for 
is  it  not  extremely  improliable  that  just  the  same  quantity  of 
material  should  be  accidentally  conveyed  to  two  separate  branches 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  jiroduce  precisely  the  same  degree  of  enlarge¬ 
ment  There,  too,  are  scor(‘S  of  individuals  wdiose  legs  differ  in 
extension,  and  who  are  consequently  com])elled  to  enqibjy  crutches 
to  comjiensate  for  the  bremty  of  their  limbs.  J)oii’t  blame  nature. 
Ilow’  could  she  hell)  it,  if  all  her  proceedings  are  dictated  by 
Chance  Y 

Ihit,  granting  that  the  business  of  growth  w(‘re  conducted  with 
due  regularity  during  youth,  and  that  on  arriving  at  maturity,  I 
found  myself  in  a  state  (d‘  unobji'ctionable  develo])ment,  how^  do  I 
know’  that  1  shall  ])r(‘serve  my  ])ro])ortions  for  a  single  week  ? 
Tlu'  atoms  of  the  body  are  p(‘ri)etually  changing.  Next  year, 
perhajis,  or  it  may  be  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time,  I  may 
have  parted  with  my  present  stock  of  molecides  and  aciiuired  a 
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new  set  entirely.  But,  in  order  to  nniintain  niy  shape,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  decay  sliould  be 
adjusted  with  the  most  exquisite  nicety.  ( )f  course  I  cannot 
expect  tliis  in  a  Chance  planet,  and  accordingly  I  soon  discover 
that  tlie  assimilating  ])owers  of  niy  l)ody  are  overmatcliing  the 
disintegrating  forces.  Tlie  consequence!*'  Igoon  expanding  in  hulk 
from  year  to  year.  I  attain  the  most  preposterous  dimensions.  I 
1ms(‘  all  comeliness  of  person,  and  h(‘eoni(‘  an  unwieldy  monst(‘r. 
Such  an  amorphous  mass  of  humanity  was  never  yet  sivn  upon 
any  well-regulated  globe.  To  stand  erect  is  difficult;  to  walk,  ex- 
ecvsively  ])ainful ;  to  run,  utterly  impossible.  Showmen,  who 
deal  in  giants  and  extremely  stout  ptTsonages,  would  make  me 
tempting  offers  were  it  not  that  the  frecpiency  of  the  ])henomenon 
in  a  Chance  world  excludes  me  from  the  only  oceu])ation  which 
(Xtravagant  cor])ulence  can  command  —  not  that  I  should  feel 
proud  to  enter  the  profession,  evmi  if  I  could  turn  my  magnitude 
to  lucrative  account,  for  it  W(mld  not  be  very  ])leasant  to  be  carried 
about  in  a  caravan  and  exhibited  to  gaping  bumpkins  at  the  low 
charge  of  a  penny  a  head. 

Further,  if  Chance  preside  over  these  cor])oreal  imitations,  the 
p(‘culiarities  of  form  and  face  by  which  we  now  recognise  each 
other  could  no  longer  serve  as  tists  of  our  identity.  Although  vour 
nose  may  be  of  Jtoman  build  this  year,  is  it  not  (piite  j)robable  (as 
you  will  have  a  new  one  next  year)  that  it  nmy  then  degenerate 
into  a  disreputable  pug!*'  In  a  world  wlu're  all  is  of  fortuitous 
origin,  I  can  give  no  guarantee  that  your  handsome  visage  will 
not  be  succeeded  in  a  few  months  by  a  countenance  which  would 
have  served  for  a  fabled  Caliban,  or  for  a  veritable  Heidegger.* 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  such  a  state  of  things  would  be  produc¬ 
tive  of  immense  inconvenience,  for  the  ra})id  changes  occurring  in 
our  features  would  occasion  innumerable  mistakes,  and  at  times 
render  it  difficult  to  estaldish  our  individuality.  A  dear  friend 
from  a  distance  comes  to  visit  you ;  you  pass  him  in  the  street  as 
if  he  were  a  perfect  stranger,  and  when  he  walks  into  your  room 
it  is  necessary  to  compare  notes  at  length  before  you  can  shake 
hands  with  proper  ardour,  and  admit  him  to  his  rightful  ])lace  in 
your  affections.  .  A  I’ich  ac(piajiitance_  l^iyes  me  a  pretty  little 
legacy  (very  kind  of  him — that  is  the  way  for  a  man  to  get  his 
memory  chei'islu'd)  l)ut  the  heir-at-law,  who  does  not  approve  of 
the  transaction,  makes  all  sorts  of  difficulties  about  my  identity, 
until  at  last,  finding  that  the  mere  presentation  of  my  person  is 


*  An  o])(*ra  manager  in  Loiulon  (in  tiie  time  of  (fef)r;xe  II.)  who  was  so 
renownetl  for  ugliness  tluit,  though  the  Karl  of  Cliestertiehl  wa;'ered  a  large  sum 
he  would  find  a  matoli  in  personal  hideousness,  his  lordship  was  compelled  to 
confess  liimsolf  vanquished. 
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of  no  avail,  T  am  compelled  to  ask  people  to  swxar  to  me  as  if  I 
w’cre  an  impostor,  and  even  then  the  sordid  fellow  ( I  mean  the 
heir)  has  the  had  taste  and  etlrontervto  intimate  that  my  sponsors 
ought  to  ho  attested  themselves.  In  short,  if  the  changes  in  the 
human  body  w’ere  not  conducted  with  matchless  skill,  society 
w'ouldhe  thrown  into  confusion,  and  uncertainties  like  tliose  which 
attend  a  masquerade  would  continually  arise,  unless  each  indi¬ 
vidual  fa'^tened  a  card  to  his  coat  as  he  does  a  brass  plate  to  his  d(K»r.  ‘ 
d'lien  what  sort  of  animals  should  we  have  in  our  (’hanoe 
planet  y  (fiance  at  yonder  poor  horse.  Its  four  feet  happen  to 
be  all  of  dilferent  lengths.  I'lie  creature  is  perfectly  useless  ;  for 
though  it  can  hop  along,  the  performance  is  varied  by  many  a 
ludicrous  tundde.  Xo  child’s  wooden  charger  with  its  legs  all 
shattered  could  exhibit  a  more  dila})idated  look.  I  observe,  too, 
an  ox  which  has  no  joints  in  its  knees,  and  in  consequence  the 
brute  must  always  remain  erect,  or,  if  it  falls,  must  continue 
prostrate  till  ndievinl  In*  death.  Xor  is  it  uncommon,  I  am  told, 
for  an  ele]»hant  to  be  horn  with  a  solid  instead  of  a  tubular 
trunk,  so  that  the  sagacious  animal  can  neither  refresh  itself  by 
sucking  lip  water,  nor  revenge  itself  by  s(piirting  mud  c>vcr 
frolicsome  tailors  at  Delhi.  It  appears,  also,  that  the  pinions  (jf 
birds  are  of  une([ual  power — it  would  be  a  marvel  ind(‘ed  were 
it  otlierwise — hence  you  may  see  eagles,  when  desii’iuis  of  making 
for  their  eyries,  twisting  round  and  round  in  the  air  like  a  steam¬ 
boat  which  has  lost  the  })addlewheel  from  one  of  its  sides. 

Fishes  are  subject  to  a  similar  intirinity,  though  occasionally  it 
turns  out  that  tludr  lins  are  inliexible  and  won’t  work  at  all. 
Heavers  now  and  then  find  themselves  uiqirovided  with  cutting 
teeth  to  get  timber  for  their  dams  ;  and  instead  of  the  broad 
trowel-tails  re<piired  for  their  ])lastering  operations  they  are  over¬ 
whelmed  with  indignation  on  discovering  that  their  appendages 
are  too  slender  and  wire-di’awn  to  be  of  the  slightest  service. 
And  there,  too,  are  birds  which  don’t  know  how  to  build  a  nest : 
was})s  which  cannot  draw  their  stings  ;  beetles  which  cannot  get 
their  wiims  from  under  their  cases  ;  oysters  which  cannot  close 
their  valves  when  once  opened,  insects  without  anteniue  to  feel 
tlieir  way,  and  ])olyps  without  tentacles  to  seize  their  food,  lii 
fact,  matters  so  frequently  go  wrong  that  it  is  only  here  and  there 
— ^just  by  chance,  you  know — that  a  creature  is  found  to  he  perfert 
in  all  its  parts  and  functions.  Ought  we  to  feel  suq)rised  'f  Fer- 
tainly  not.  If  all  things  were  made  at  haphazard,  I  can  scarcely 
su])])ose  that  our  stock  of  animals  would  he  superior  to  the  wooden 
zoology  of  a  child’s  X^oah’s  ark,  and  vet  you  would  laugh  incredu- 
lousl\;  were  you  told  that  the  contents  of  such  a  toy  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  without  skill  or  even  design. 
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Still  more  egregious,  however,  would  be  the  blunders  whieh 
(’haiice  would  eoinmit  when  she  ciiine  to  deal  with  the  cravings 
1111(1  iiistincis  of  the  brute  creation.  If  the  longings  of  an  animal 
arc  not  in  strict  harmony  with  its  organism,  it  mu'^t  either  live  a 
iiii.>(*i’able  lil’e  or  die  a  ]>remalurt*  deaili.  Vour  Ibrt nitons  goddess, 
\vc  will  say,  makes  a  slight  mistake  in  an  heri)ivorous  creature, 
and  inspires  it  with  a  jiassioii  for  llesh.  Siie  transfers  to  tiie 
sheep  the  cariiivonnis  a])])etite  of  the  wolf.  What  is  the  tieecy 
(juaiiruped  to  do?  (drass  it  declines,  and  from  turnips  it  turns 
away  in  disgust.  Pressed  by  hunger,  it  makes  a  dart  at  a  hare,  but 
S()on  perceives  that  its  feet  are  totally  uidittirl  for  the  chase.  Tiie 
want  of  appropriate  teeth,  the  feebleness  of  the  paws,  the  absence 
of  all  strategetic  arts,  clearly  show  that  the  creature  has  not 
been  aggressively  constructed,  whilst  the  length  «d‘  the  intestines 
(short  in  the  carnivorous,  extensive  in  the  herbivorous  tribes) 
proves  that  the  slieej)  would  fare  but  ill  if  it  attempted  to  earn  its 
livelihood  as  a  ])redatory  l)east.  Or  suppose,  again,  that  the 
biiilding  instincts  of  certain  animals  were  misplaced,  liees,  for 
example,  are  imju’essed  with  the  notion  that  they  ought  to  form 
webs  like  those  of  the  spider.  Their  ('tforts,  of  course,  are  utterly 
vain.  They  have  no  glands  callable  of  secreting  li(|uid  silk,  no 
spinnei'ets  with  which  to  twist  it  iiit(^  a  tine  gossamer  cord,  nor  is 
their  geometry,  however  marvellous  in  itsilf,  at  all  applicable  to 
the  formation  of  clevei*  snares,  such  as  are  wovtai  by  the  devotirers 
of  tiles.  On  the  other  hand,  sj)Iders  are  of  opinion  that  their 
vocation  is  to  fashion  hexagonal  cells,  and  to  live  in  waxen  cities, 
like  the  producers  of  honey.  But  they  soon  discover  that  they 
can  neither  manufacture  the  necessary  material  nor  sha})e  it  into 
a  proper  comb  even  if  provided  ;  and  tiiat  unless  they  act  in 
direct  hostility  to  their  impulses  they  can  never  hope  to  suck  the 
juices  of  a  single  tiy.  I  know  that  these  cases  must  sound  absurd. 
But  why  y  Simply  because'  the  instincts  of  animals  are  so 
haj)pily  and  so  uniformly  adapted  to  their  organization — their 
mental  nature,  if  I  may  so  speak,  tallies  so  wonderfully  with 
their  jthysical  constitution — that  no  defect  or  discord  can  be  said 
to  exist.  Chance  might  })Ossibly  have  hit  upon  the  right  arrange¬ 
ment  in  one  or  two  instances,  out  could  she  in  hlty — a  hundred — 
a  thousand — ten  thousand  ^  -  —  --  — 

In  the  next  place,  1  might  dwell  upon  the  mistakes  which 
would  occur  in  the  Vegetable  World.  I'lants  would  labour  under 
various  imperfections,  and  exhibit  many  grotesrpie  departures 
from  natural  truth.  We  should  have  leaves  which  would  not 
])orform  the  functions  of  lungs,  roots  which  imbibed  noxious  in¬ 
stead  of  nutritious  material,  anthers  which  could  not  shed  tlu'ir 
pollen,  flowers  which  made  their  appearance  at  the  wrong  season, 
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only  to  suffer  an  ininuHliatc  Idiulit,  traits  which  had  iiu  swcotnes" 
and  roses  wliich  liad  no  snu‘11 — in  fact,  heresies  in  veiretatiun 
would  hecoiiie  s<)  freijuiait,  that  if  they  ha|)j)ened  in  a  reascuiahlc 
world,  we  slmuld  say  its  Flora  had  run  |u‘rfectly  ci‘a/A*d. 

Let  us,  howev(‘r,  in([uire  in  what  way  (’hance  wniild  deal  with 
another  vital  (juestion,  nana‘ly,  the  numerical  adjustment  (d  the 
S(‘xes.  The  se])aration  of  the  human  race  into  two  secti(His,  cuii- 
sidered  in  its  social  i  esult'<,  is  |)erha})s  the  master-stroke  of  Freation, 
for  doubtless  in  a  nunnecious  ])lanet  mortals  would  hccoine  mi 
excessively  disai^iwahle  that  nobody  would  voluntarily  seh‘ct  it  as  a 
place  of  residence.  I'ortunately  for  us,  the  ratio  of  the  mascMiliiie 
to  the  feminine  eleimait  aj>jK*ars  to  1h‘ scru|mlously  maintaini'd,  the 
births  in  the  forima-  (h‘])artment  sliL»htly  in  I'xcess  of  tlcKc 

in  the  latter,*  so  that  makinji;  allowance  for  the  seviavr  toils  and 
laisj:er  ])erils  which  sjirini'’  fnan  war,  navij^ation,  and  other  manly 
pursuits,  the  two  divisions  may  hi‘  said  to  match  each  otlu'r  with 
marvellous  nicety.  Nt)W,  if  (liance  t*oiild  he  suj>posed  to  jn’isidc 
over  any  (piestion,  it  is  sundy  this.  Nothinu:  can  he  more  uncer¬ 
tain  than  the  sex  of  the  infant  which  will  be  horn  to-morrow. 
Not  the  faintest  ])rc‘diction  can  he  hazarded  on  tho  ])olnt.  No 
principle  of  rotation  can  he  dettrted,  hut  the  event  a])i)ears  to  he 
as  fortuitmis  as  if  it  were  det(‘rmlncd  by  the  toss  of  a  halfpenny, 
or  the  twirl  of  a  ti'etotuni.  And,  ii'  such  he  tlu‘  ease  in  individual 


instances,  is  it  likely,  wlu*u  tht‘  sum  total  (d‘  births  is  computed, 
that  the  two  elements  will  always  corr(‘sj)ond  in  a  ccTtain  tixad 
and  definite  ] )i’« ►port ion  ?  We  should  exjUA'^s  considerable  suipriso 
if  we  discovered  a  horouiih  in  Fniiland  where  the  rival  candidates 
p(dled  nearly  the  same  number  of  votes  at  every  election,  so  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  disturhiiiLt  forces  (])ecuniary  or  intoxicatin';) 
which  mar  the  iiitearity  of  peojde  on  such  occasions,  we  should  he 
able  to  sav  with  contidence  what  would  he  the  result  of  everv  con¬ 


test  for  fjenerations  to  come. 

In  our  Chance  World,  however,  this  admirable  adjustment  of 
the  sexes  would  speedily  In'  destroyed.  There  may  he  a  run  of 
males  ])erha])S  for  a  few  centuries,  and  then  a  ])rofusion  of  females, 
as  if  Nature  were  ])layiiyi;  at  cross  ])urposes  with  the  human  race. 
In  one  countiy,  you  mijilit  have  a  lar^e  majority  of  spinsters  :  in 
another,  a  lari;e  majority  id'  bachelors  ;  {uid  though  the  two  might 
certainly  come  to  terms,  and  make  a  match  of  it,  yet  it  woiihl 
scarcely  he  convenient  for  a  kingdom  in  Flurojie  to  carry  on  a 
courtship  with  another  in  Asia,  or  to  contract  matrimony  in  such 
a  wholesale  way  as  might  he  m'cissary  to  redress  the  inequality. 
And  what,  may  I  ask,  would  become  (d  sdciety,  if  the  ladies  grew 


*  The  average  numbers  are  from  1,  loO  lu  1,GU0  bovs,  and  1,000  girls. 
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<,»  nnv,  that  they  only  mimbercd  (say  )  one  in  twenty  y  Judj^e 
(if  the  e()ni|K‘titioii  whieli  would  taisuo  tor  the  hand  of  every  eligible 
m:n*d(‘n.  NVhat  oth'rs  slie  would  ree(‘ive  by  eacli  ])ost  and  at  eaeli 
jKirty.  What  jealousies  would  be  excited  wlnaiever  she  ap]U‘ared. 
W'hat  (juarrels  would  inevitably  arise.  What  diuds  would  be 
foimht.  Verily,  I  am  incliiu'd  to  bc'lieve,  that  if  Helen  really 
C(tst  the  (rreeks  a  ten  years’  siei^e,  a  planet  in  which  the  rougher 
elciiicnt  so  fearfully  ])reponderated,  would  have  to  exist  in  a  state 
(tf  cliroiiic  warfare,  (hi  the  other  hand,  shall  we  suppose  that  the 
fair  sex  had  acipiired  a  similar  numerical  ascendancy 't  This, 
howevc?’,  is  an  aspect  of  the  ([uestion  on  which  it  mij^ht  be  unwise 
to  speculate.  ik‘  it  enough  to  observe  that  for  six  thousand  years 
the  hunian  race  apjiears  to  have  run  its  course  in  double  tile,  and 
this  happy  e([uality  between  the  sexes  has  been  invariably  main¬ 
tained. 

Illustrations  like  these  mi^ht  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
SiitHcient,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  in  a  world  placed 
entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  (diance,  uncertainty  must  attacli 
to  cv(‘ry  physical  iii'oceedinjj:.  blatters  could  in^t  be  kept  right  for 
a  >ingle  day,  much  less  for  sixty  centui’ies  in  successicui. 

Hut  ])erha])s  you  tell  me  that  you  are  a  sceptic  of  a  higlu  r 
class.  You  l)elieve  in  some  ])rin(*iple  of  regularity,  though  you 
don't  know  what  to  call  it  (‘xaclly.  You  cannot  diaiy  that  the 
jJienomena  of  nature  ojierate  witli  wonderful  pivcision,  and  there¬ 
fore  you  are  willing  to  admit  that  thei’e  is  some  virtue  inherent  in 
matter — some  suffusing  influence,  ])erhaps,  which  works  what  you 
an‘  pleas(‘d  to  term  the  machinery  of  creation  with  all  the 
ccitainty  of  law.  Sucli  a  theory,  however,  will  be  of  little  avail. 
Granting  the  existence  of  this  anonymous  principle,  you  forget 
that  it  might  have  been  exercised  wrongly  instead  of  rightly, 
foolishly  instead  of  wlscdy,  malignantly  instead  of  benevolently. 
It  is  clear  that  the  arrangi'nu'iits  of  nature  might  have  been 
just  the  reverse  of  what  they  really  'an'.  The  blunders  and 
di'fects  I  have  ascribed  to  ('hance  might  have  bc'cui  standard 
features  in  the  economy  of  our  globe,  and  not  mere  occasional 
anomalies.  A  clock  mav  be  made  to  go  erroiuMuislv  as  wcdl  as 


correctlv ;  the  hour  hand  mav  travel  backwards  instead  of 
forwards  ;  the  minute  pointiu*  may  re([Uire  hall-a-day  to  move 
round  the  dial  ;  the  hammer  may  strike  six  when  the  sun  tidls  us 
it  is  exactly  noon,  dust  tis  it  miglit  have  been  arranged  that  the 
ground  should  onlv  ])roduce  wec'd  or  noxious  ])lants.  For  the 
Wool  of  tlu‘  sheep,  the  spines  of  the  hedgidiog  might  be  substi¬ 
tuted,  and  the  lau’se  might  be  as  tardy  in  its  movements  as  the 
sloth.  Children  might  be  born  without  the  scuise  of  hearing,  and 
the  tongues  of  the  human  race  might  all  be  soldered  to  their 
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jaws.  Our  tooth  uiiglit  ache  fruiii  moniiiig  till  night,  and  our  toes 
l  o  covered  with  corns  and  hunions  from  our  very  hirth.  Our  joints 
might  occasion  us  as  much  torture  whenever  they  were  ('m])luvcd 
ns  a  cn‘aking  dnnr  with  rusty  hinges  would  f(‘el  were  it  endowed 
with  s(‘n>atiou.  Our  iwes  might  he  fixed  in  our  lu'ads  without 
])ow('r  tt)  roll  them  in  their  orbits,  or  to  adaj>t  the  vision  to  near 
or  distant  objects,  Kwu’v  odour  might  be  intolerably  disgustirifr, 
and  even  ros('s  and  vi(>k‘ts  might  com})el  us  to  faint.  Each  article 
of  diet  might  disagree  with  us,  so  that  the  ])r)or stomach  should! le 
kej)t  in  a  state  of  perjietual  insurrection.  Why,  in  short,  sliould 
not  evil  and  error  be  the  fundamental  laws  of  creation,  if  the 


universe  is  nothing  more  than  a  s])ecies  of  uninspired  machine ‘r 
It  is  easier,  indeed,  to  make  a  clock  which  shall  go  wrong  all  dav, 
than  one  which  shall  neitlier  gain  nor  lose  a  single  second  in  a  yenr. 
And,  certainly,  it  must  have  bemi  much  easier  to  frame  a  world 
which  should  be  a  ])rofound  bungle,  than  one  which  should  be  a 
perfect  succi'ss.  I  don’t  wonder  that  a  poor  pagan  deity  like  Jupiter 
(according  to  the  old  satirist)  should  have  to  examine  the  heavens 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  whether  the  firmament  had  not  fallen  out 


of  repair. 

Lastly,  however,  the  sce^dic  should  remember  that  every  theorv 
of  creati(ui,  whicdi  (*xcludes  the  idea  of  a  wise  and  independent 
Iiuler,  demands  a  greater  amount  of  credulitv  than  anv  of  the  re- 
cognised  crei'ds  he  ])rofesses  to  despise.  If  C  hance,  for  exain])le, 
really  governs  the  universe,  we  must  hold  tluit  she  is  capable  of 
g  a  host  of  miracles  every  minute.  The  atheist  is,  in 
most  superstitious  rd*  men.  lie  n'jects  a  competent 
C’reation  in  ordm*  to  believe  that  a  verbal  figment  or  a  jiositive 
nonentity  (*an  juroinplish  the  highest  marvels  of  intelligence, 
lie  is  likt'  a  ])erson  who  denii's  that  a  nourishing  and  well-ordered 
countrv  is  manag(‘d  bv  a  rational  sovereign,  l)Ut  asserts  that  it  is 


jerformin 
fact,  the 


swaved  by  an  our.ni-outang  or  a  wooden  figure,  which  ixdls  its 
head  and  lifts  its  hands  by  machinery,  lie  forgets  that  the 
wonder  is  only  incri'ased  by  such  a  supposition,  and  that  if  he 
wer(‘ a  subject  of  that  state  he  would  be  just  as  much  bound  to 
])ay  his  taxes,  and  to  show  his  loyalty  to  the  animal  or  the 
automaton,  as  he  would  to  a  real  liesh-and-blood  monarch. 


Indi‘ed,  all  talk  about  ( ’liance,  jdastic  forces,  ])antheistic  powers, 
and  other  infidid  agencies  res(dves  itself  into  a  hmientable  jugglery 
of  words  wliich  can  only  dupe  and  beguile  those  who  are  bcait  on 
being  (U‘(*eivi‘d.  if  atlu'ists  are  c(anj)elled  to  admit,  lik(?  La  Grange, 


that  Theism  is  unc  JuHv  qni  tjjilique  hcauconj)  do  clwses 

— a  pretty  theory  which  explains  many  things — it  is  clear  on  the 
other  hand  that  scepticism  is  a  system  which  explains  nothing. 
And  what  a  cheerless  system,  too  !  To  think  that  the  universe 
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is  [\  huge  maeliliio,  working  by  rote,  and  griiiilliig  out  its  resulis 
like  some  monster  mill,  is  surely  a  melanelioly  creed.  Ilut  how 
iir.icli  drearier  to  believe  that  nature  has  no  (iod,  and  that  all  her 
|ilienomena  are  at  the  mercy  of  mere  Chancel  We  are  sur- 
roundeil  hy  colossal  agencies,  and  if  these  were  released  from  control 
wi*  could  not  count  upon  our  safety  for  a  single  instant. 
Around  us  is  an  atmosphere  which  might  he  lashed  into  dailv 
tcm])est,  so  that  nothing  could  withstand  its  fury,  or  corrupted 
int(>  a  noxious  compound,  so  that  no  organized  thing  could  breathe 
it  without  injury.  Jleneath  us  are  lakes  of  iindteii  matter  into 
which  whole  cities  might  occasionally  sink ;  and  earthijuakes, 
now  chained  in  their  subterran<\m  lair,  might  rend  the  ground  or 
keep  it  in  a  state  of  perpetind  palsy.  Alcove  us  the  lightnings  lie 
sleeping  in  the  clouds  or  hidden  in  the  soft  bosom  of  the  mists; 
and  yet,  if  suddenly  unloosed,  their  stroke  would  destroy  every 
living  thing  within  their  range.  The  sea  itself  is  hut  a  magazine  of 
inilammable  matter,  for  if  its  constituent  gases  were  temporarily 
divorced,  a  single  spark  might  set  the  world  in  a  blaze.  The 
elements  of  pestilence  are  flitting  about  us  in  every  direction, 
and,  if  left  to  gather  strength,  both  man  and  beast  would  soon 
siiecumb  to  their  subtle  poison.  I.ocusts  and  other  insect  nuisances 
might  multiply  in  such  prodigious  profusi(m  that  the  world  would 
ciuistantly  labour  under  plagms  as  terrible  as  those  of  Mgypt. 
J)Ut  these  gigantic  |)owers  are  all  kept  in  check.  We  know  tliat 
tli(‘re  are  reins  to  the  hurricane,  and  laws  lor  the  volcano.  The 
only  thing,  in  fact,  which  can  comfort  the  student  of  nature  when 
Jie  glances  at  the  stupendous  forces  which  are  ever  busy  around 
him,  and  which  a  single  day’s  Chance  government  might  hurl  into 
hopeless  anarchy,  is  that  there  is  a  strong  arm  at  the  helm  of  the 
universe,  and  a  mind  of  Unsearchable  ^Visdom  to  regulate  all  its 
affairs. 
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CONGliKGATIOXAL  riUNCIPLKS. 

A  HUNDRED  years  a^o  BoHnirl^roke  wrote  the  lamentation,  “  The  p^'ief 
of  my  soul  is  this — I  see  that  the  Tory  ])arty  is  n^oiie,’’  and  the  lapse 
of  another  century  indicates  that  the  days  of  all  party  are  iiund)ered. 
!Mr.  Disraeli  may  assure  the  citizens  of  London  that  ‘‘it  is  cpiite 
im])0ssible  a  vigorous  and  direct  ])olicy  can  he  maintained  in  this 
country  unless  the  ])rinci])les  of  party  are  recognised  as  one  of  the 
first  bonds  of  public  life,"  and  his  genius  may  irradiate  the  moi-ibuiul 
theme  with  a  momentary  lustre  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times  will  not 
care  to  reanimate  the  languishing  vitality.  Tlie  reason  is  obvious. 
If  a  great  social  ])roblem  be  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of  a  man 
or  a  multitude  with  common  sense,  their  natural  im})ulse  is  to  deal 
with  it,  not  according  to  the  ancient  tenets  of  their  ci'ced,  but  with 
their  common  sense — a  procedure  which,  we  suVmiit,  is  diametrically 
opi)Osed  to  the  perpetuation  of  mere  partisanship.  And  this  })rinciple 
is  as  true  of  religious  as  of  political  action.  Christian  men  of 
all  denominations  are  caring  less  for  the  formuhe  of  their  sect,  and 
looking  more  to  the  harmony  of  their  lives  and  acts  with  the  simple 
genius  of  the  gos]>el.  Hence  the  present  has  become  an  age,  not  ol* 
sce{)tical  but  thoughtl'ul  transition  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  and 
the  growing  sjuritual  energies  of  the  Christian  church  are  seen 
chafing  against  many  a  barrier  of  technicality  and  traditionalism, 
abandoning  the  shibboleths  of  denominationalism,  and  struggling 
for  free  and  genei’ous  action. 

There  are,  howevei*,  many  even  ])ious  men  who  may  be  altogether 
unaware  of  these  facts,  or  who  may  fail  to  recognise  the  momentous 
results  which  are  alreadv  arisinir,  and  which  are  destined  misflitilv  to 
affect  the  future  of  the  Christian  church  in  Kngland  and  lier  depen¬ 
dencies.  The  careless,  who  scarcely  ever  look  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  own  community,  and  the  narrow-minded,  who  conceive  that 
their  own  denomination  is  alone  endowed  with  immaculate  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  that  all  others  are  essentially  corrupt — these  are  not 
likelv  to  understand  the  siirns  of  the  times.  But  the  thouerhtful,  as 
they  stand  u]>on  the  watch-towers  of  the  Christian  church,  will 
descry  beneath  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  wavelets  that  ri])])le  the 
surface  of  events,  the  flow  of  mighty  currents  of  influence  which  are 
destined  to  swec])  away  many  an  ancient  bulwark  of  ecclesiasticism, 
and  to  pour  their  healthful  tide  over  the  cultured  i)lains  and  neglected 
wilds  of  Christendom. 

Hence  the  (piestion  naturally  presents  itself,  what  are  these  tenden¬ 
cies,  and  whence  do  they  arise  r  Are  they  towards  ritualism  or  rationa¬ 
lism,  traditionalism  or  em]iiricism.  prelacy  or  latiludinarianism  r  Our 
ju’esent  design  is  to  address  ourselves  to  these  inquiries.  In  doing 
so,  we  wish  first  to  remove  any  suspicion  of  the  impartiality  of  our 
tribunal.  It  is,  we  are  aware,  easy  to  reason  towards  a  foregone 
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tlirou^^li  the  medium  of  our  own  predi¬ 
lections.  in  illustrating  therefore  the  priiu*i{)les  to  which  we  have 
to  call  attention,  we  shall  ehietly  coneern  ourselves  with  summoning 
witnesses  of  umpiestionahle  competence  and  im])artialit y,  who  will 
thus  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  expression  to  facts  and  o])inions, 
on  which  the  reader  will  he  able  to  form  his  own  judgment. 

Jjut  before  ])roceeding,  we  may  premise  one  or  two  facts  which  no 
one  will  controvert.  Several  denominations  have  inculcated  and 
practised  the  principle  of  Voluntaryism,  hut  it  has  been  the  lot  of 
Congregationalism  to  advocate — in  more  thorough  unison  than  anv 
other  l)()dy — the  two  principles  ol  self-sup])ort  and  self-government. 
That  the  Christian  church  may  not  look  for  ])atronage  or  control  to 
the  smiles  or  the  sce])tres  of  kings,  and  that  each  C’hristian  societv 
is  a  s])iritual  re])ul)lic,  containing  within  itself  all  the  powers  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  own  disei])line,  these  are  the  essential  prinei])les  of  the 
polity  of  Congregationalism — princii)les  which,  it  is  believed,  are 
ancient  as  a])ostolic  days,  and  are  transcribed  from  the  apostolic 
rubric.  We  now  venture  to  our  assertion  that  these  two  truths 
are  daily  acquiring  fresh  ])rominence  and  ])ower,  far  Ijeyond  the 
coniines  of  the  community  with  which  they  are  identilied. 

The  first  of  these  ])rinciples  is,  that  the  Christian  church  should 
be  self-sup])orting — that  it  is  dishonoured  by  the  })atronage  of  the 
world,  and  that  it  is  wronged  by  com])ulsory  exactions  of  the  worldly. 
“  Christianitv,”  said  Palev,  ‘‘  is  not  a  code  of  civil  hiw.  It  can  onlv 
reacli  jmblic  institutions  through  ])rivate  character.  A  religious 
Establishment  is  no  part  of  Christianity."  Hence  it  will  be  better  to 
gather  our  illustrations  of  thes])read  of  this  ]>rinci])le  of  self-suj)port 
trom  that  denomination,  which, by  its  alliaiu’e  with  the  State,  naturally 
looks  to  the  State  at  once  for  ])atronage  and  control. 

The  mere  recognition  of  the  ju’inciple  of  Volunfaryism  by  an 
Establishment  dates  a  new  epoch  in  its  history,  since  the  two  ideas 
are  virtually  irreconcileable.  The  existence  of  a  State  Church  is  a 
declaration  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  (Jovernnient  to  provide  the 
ordinances  of  religion  for  the  ]>eo])le,  while  the  ado])tion  of  Volun- 
tarvism  is  a  confession  that  the  State  is  unalde  to  discharge  this  real 
or  su})posed  duty  ;  it  is  also  the’  introduction  of  a  principle  which 
will  undermine  and  eventuallv  suiiersede  the  svstem  it  at  first  was 

ft/  i 

only  designed  to  supjilement. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  a  hard  lesson  for  one  who  has  been 
reared  in  the  liosom  of  an  Establishment  to  learn,  that  religious 
institutions  ought  to  be  jiroduced  and  sustained  by  the  s}>iritual 
life  of  the  Christian  church.  It  must  be  still  more  diflicult  to 
carrv  out  this  ])i*inci|>le--in  a  ilenominatuui  which  in  all  its  details  is 
inierwoven  with  an  intricate  State  system,  in  which  private  legal 
rights  are  bound  up  with  those  which  are  public  and  national  ; 
where  the  extremes  of  want  and  wealth  are  in  immediate  juxta¬ 
position  ;  where  precedent  cannot  be  changed  without  innovation  ; 
where  alteration  cannot  be  made  without  confiscation ;  where 
ancient  legal  bulwarks  have  served  more  to  embarrass  the  friend 
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tiia.li  to  exclude  tlie  enemy  ;  whei’e  the  free  agency  of  spiritual  life 
lias  to  act,  as  best  it  may,  ihroiigli  an  elaborate  and  rigid  apparatus 
of  technicalit  V  and  hnv. 


Meanwhile,  the  Kstablishment  —  conscious  of  the  irreconcileable 
relation  nf  these  two  ])rinci}»les  and  aware  that  eveiy  success  of  Volun¬ 
taryism  is  a  jiractical  disparagement  of  the  State-church  jirinciplc _ 

(lo(*sits  best  to  imj»air  the  tmei'gies  of  its  young  i-ival.  Hut  on  this  point 
let  Episcopalians  themselves  liear  witness.  **  No  principle,"  said  the 
Times,  when  adverting  to  this  very  subject — ‘‘no  ]irinciple  has  fair 
]*lay  while  it  is  only  half  ajipealed  to  ;  but  throw  yourself  cntiivlv 
upon  it,  and  it  will  respond  generously.  Its  ellectiveness  lies  in  tins 
reliance  upon  it,  and  in  this  reliance  being  unreserved.  If  vou  have 


a  reserve  in  the  background — an  aid  from  the  State  or  some 
society — you  make  people  suppose  that  you  are  dependent  at  the 
bottom  u])on  them,  and  the  force  of  your  appeal  to  them  is  gone. 
They  do  not  feel  that  the  responsibility  of  the  Church's  support  lies 
upon  them.  But  make  them  feel  their  responsibility,  and  you  have 
a  hold  upon  them  which  they  cannot  escape.  Any  appeal  to  the 
\  oluntarv  ])rinci{)le  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  this  country  .... 
v.'ould  probably  be  a  great  failure,  because  the  princijde  of  an 
listiiblishment  occu])ies  the  ground  ;  and  ])eople  do  not  understand 
b»‘ing  called  on  to  pay  for  their  clergy,  when  there  is  an  Establish¬ 
ment  in  the  country."  Yet  that  journal  allows  that  Methodism  has 
‘‘  got  the  secret  of  the  apjiejil  to  the  ])ui*se,”  since  its  leaders  are 
always  bleeding  their  congregations,  and  their  congregations  seem 
rather  to  like  it  than  not."  The  ijuardiait  news])a])er,  the  organ  of 
t  he  High  Church  party,  discussing  this  subject,  gives  expression  to 
the  same  opinion.  “We  all  know,"  it  says,  “how  independent 
exertion  and  enterpri.se  are  stilled  by  the  feeling  that  a  great  power 
is  behind  us,  ready  to  do  our  work,  and  })ush  us  through  our  dilli- 

culties . It  is  not  merely  that  the  Church  loses  self-reliance 

while  she  rests  on  the  things  of  earth — she  loses  reliance  in  what 


is  higher  than  self.  It  is  not  merely  that  she  becomes  content  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  forgets  to  meditate,  to  plan,  to  venture,  to 
stru‘'^<de — she  entangles  herself  in  a  thousand  embarrassing  rela¬ 
lions;  for  every  favour  which  she  receives  from  the  powers  that  be, 
she  is  led  to  contract,  or  is  boldly  assumed  to  have  contracted,  a 
fresh  obligation  towards  them,  interfering,  sometimes  more  fatally, 
with  a  single-eved  devotion  to  that  one  cause  which  should  be  her 
all-in-all.  And  at  last,  with  her  devotion  and  independence,  she 
loses  the  ])ractical  usefulness  for  which  alone  she  is  valued  by 
siatesmen  and  philo.so])hers,  and  becomes,  tirst,  a  mass  of  en¬ 
dowments,  to  be  devoured  by  patrons  and  ministers;  and,  next, 
an  abuse,  to  be  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  reformers. 
. Thei-e  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  verv  nature  of  endow¬ 


ments,  whether  Homan,  Anglican,  or  Presbvterian.  Thev  tend — 
and  thev  are  often  advocated  bv  irreligious  men,  because  thev 
tend — to  secularize  the  priesthood,  to  overlay  it  with  those  ideas  ot 
professional  advancement,  those  aspirations  after  comfortable  com- 
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petence,  which  so  often  in  all  callings,  and  so  banefully  in  the  must 
holv  ones,  smooth  the  descent  to  worldliness.  The  creatures  of 
hiniian  law  endowments  form  around  themsidves  an  atmosphere  of 
law  and  custom,  and  ojipress  with  a  weight  of  established  prece¬ 
dent  whatever  is  bold,  or  novel,  or  distasteful  to  the  world.  They 
eiiiTvnder  a  habit  of  relying  on  secular  alliances,  st'cular  reasonings, 
secuhir  devices,  rather  than  those  nobler  aims  which,  if  we  can 
trust  them,  become,  when  we  least  e.xpect  it,  and  as  we  least  expect 
it,  tnighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds.” 

Twenty  years  ago  the  English  Government  resc)lved  to  aj)plv  the 
‘‘fixed’’  ])rinciple  to  the  Cuh^nies,  and  laboured  so  strenuouslv  for 
tliis  purpose,  and  to  stifle  all  Voluntary  action,  that  loyal  men  were 
driven  almost  to  the  verge  of  insurrection.  Jhit  the  Colonies  rejected 
the  incubus,  and  at  length  a  better  spirit  is  arising  among  men  in 
high  places  at  home.  Thus,  for  instance,  Mr.  W.  Jh  Gladstone  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  when  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Socieiy  for  the  Propa¬ 
gation  of  the  Gospel*  in  Foreign  Parts,  lie  urged  that  the  liberal 
assistanee  of  the  society  should  meet  the  special  difliculties  of  the  first 
stage  of  colonial  life  ;  but  that  “  for  their  oii'n  sakes,”  they  should  as 
early  as  possible  be  taught  to  take  the  entire  luirtlen  of  their  own 
Cdiristian  institutions  upon  themselves,  lest  dependence  should  induce 
weakness  and  pauperism.  “  It  is  the  characteristic,”  he  says,  “  of 
human  nature,  that  if  other  ])cople  are  ever  ready  to  do  something 
for  us,  we  feel  no  anxiety  to  do  it  for  ourselves.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  habit  so  formed  acquires  such  a  command  and  a  dominion  over 
us  as  at  length  to  induce  us  graduallv  into  the  belief  that  what  wo 
luive  not  been  accustomed  to  do  we  ai-e  not  able  to  do.”  Thus  it 
was,  he  informs  us,  with  the  (’olonial  church,  which  had  “  almost 
arrived  at  the  comfortable  l)elief  that  it  was  dependent  on  the 
nursing  hand  of  this  society,  and  that  the  nursing  was  to  be 
])erpetual.  It  had  condemned  itself  to  ])eri)eiuM  childhood,  in  the 
l)elief  that  it  was  impossible  to  move  without  aid  in  the  support  of 
its  own  bishops  and  clergy.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  precisely  the  same  truth,  when  refen'ing 
to  the  withdrawal  from  the  Pro])agation  Society  of  the  assistance 
formerly  obtained  for  it  from  the  Queen’s  Letter,”  and  which 
amounted  to  about  £10,0t>0  a  year.  Thinking  of  it  as  a  State 
Churchman,  he  deplored  the  loss ;  but  soon  his  Christianity  turned 
the  lamentation  into  a  pa}an,  and  he  expressed  the  assurance  that  the 
very  withdrawal  of  these  artiticial  props”  would  be  beneficial,  since 
the  Church  would  thus  be  led  to  “  IVdl  i)aek  more  unreservedly  upon 
her  faith,  her  zeal,  her  prayers — her  appeals  to  the  faith,  the 
love,  the  zeal,-  the~prayei’sr  the  aims;'  the  service  of  Christian 
people ;  and  for  every  pound  that  she  amasseil  through  the  machi¬ 
nery  of  which  she  now  loses  the  use,  she  will  obtain  many  pound.s 
without  being  indebted  for  them  to  anything,  only  excepting  the 
love  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

How  pleasant  is  it  thus  to  see  the  cold  sneer  of  the  politician’s 
unbelief  in  anything  but  State  patronage  and  endowment  relax  in 
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Ill  *  s.inliurlo  of  a  lifuMiorous  aiul  lof.y  ivliaaco  upon  Ciirist  and  Ins 
(diiirch  !  Sweetly  and  innocently  oblivions  of  the  State  system 
with  which  Mr.  (rladstone  is  in  this  country  identitied,  he  t'-iv^^s 
expression  to  ojiinions  in  rejj^ard  to  the  Christian  church  in  the 
colonies,  which  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  ^ Oluntaryisni  may 
endorse,  lie  aiyut*s  that  civil  freedom  is  closely  allied  to  eceU- 
siastical,  and  shows  how  tlu*  “  inti’oducrion  of  the  jirincijile  of  self- 
reliance  in  the  mana^»-ement  of  their  temporal  atVairs  "  had,  “In*  the 
force  of  irr(‘sistil)le  analo2ry,*'  taught  the  colonists  to  ‘Mntroduce  the 
same  principle  of  self-reliance  into  the  manairement  of  their  spiritual 
concerns.”  Atraiii,  he  instances  the  case  of  the  Canadian  bishopries 
and  clergy.  The  Parliamentary  ^rant  of  £lb,0(Ml  a  year,  which 
had  been  administered  to  them  by  the  atrency  of  the  Propai^ation 
Society,  was  withdi-awn.  Deep  was  the  lamentation  pronounced  hv 
the  friends  of  Establishments.  They  aftirmed  that  the  cause  of 
Christ  in  that  colony  would  jjfrievously  sutler.  But  did  Episco])acv 
collapse  r  Did  the  society  die  ?  Xo.  When  the  people  found 
that  the  State  would  not  do  the  work,  they  did  it  themselves.  They 
rallied  round  the  society  and  the  institutions  of  their  Church  ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence  r  When  the  «rrant  was  withdrawn  the 
income  of  the  society  was  or  which,  with  the  tyrant 

of  made  some  T21,<KtO  altonfcther.  “At  the  period  of 

which  I  now  speak,”  said  Mi’,  (iladstone,  in  the  income  has 

])assed  a  year,  amouutinir  to  ten  times  the  free  and  inde- 

]»eudent  income  which  it  possessed  at  the  time  when  it  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  lean  ujion  Parliament.”  Meanwhile,  funds  had  Ix'en 
collected  for  the  endowment  of  the  (’anadian  bishojii’ics.  Two 
had  Ix’di  ]>rovided  for  without  the  aid  of  a  shillinn*  irom  home, 
and  the  arraimemenis  for  a  third  were  then  nearly  comnleted. 
And  what  was  the  moral  with  whicdi  Mr.  (Iladstone  adorned 
this  tale  r  “  It  shows,”  he  said,  “  that  the  (’olonial  church  has 
(Muerjjfed  from  a  state  of  childhood  to  a  state  of  manhood.  It  shows 
that  in  the  future  the  enerijfies  which  have  raised  it  up  to  that  jioiiit 
will,  with  the  blessimr  of  (lod,  carry  it  a  irreat  deal  further — that  it 
will  itself  become  a  centre  of  missionary  labour  for  other  lands  ; 
and,  reproilucin^  a  fair  likeness  of  the  Church  of  Eno-hind  in  the 
distant  parts  of  Xorth  America,  not  only  emulate  the  jiarent Church, 
but  ])rovoke  that  Church  to  an  emulation  of  zeal  and  pi’ojjfress.’’ 

These  principles  have  lonjjr  been  uttered  by  the  avowed  advocates  of 
Voluntaryism,  but  they  derive  new  sli>-nilicanc*e  when  falling* fri^m  the 
lips  of  State  Churchmen  ;  and  their  results  will  be  far  wider  than  is 
contemplated  by  those  who  thus  adopt  them.  The  Earl  of  Shaftes¬ 
bury  may  think  of  Voluntaryism  tis  an  auxiliary  to  an  E^tablishnlent, 
“  without  whii’h  ati  Established  (.diurch  would  be  dead  tuid  life¬ 


less  ;”  he  may  “  maintain,  that  if  the  Cdiurch  is  to  have  full  effect, 
full  viLTouv  and  vitality  of  action,  it  must  be  constantly  rt*freshed 
and  sustaineil  by  the  full  develo])ment  of  the  ^  oluntary  jirinciple,*’ 
and  that  without  it,  “the  tixed  ])rinci})le  becomes  a  mere  skeleton — 
a  cdput  iiiortuum — a  dead  thing  without  a  reality;”  but  the 
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matter  will  not  end  here.  Every  effort  to  create  or  sustain  free 
institutions  will  ^dve  zeal  and  streni^th  for  fresh  action,  and 
will  also  inspire  a  consciousness  that  the  secular  a])pliances  on 
which  they  he  fore  jvlied  are  incouLriaious  ainl  eniharrassiuLT ;  and 
that  the  true  ])ower  of  the  Ehrislian  Church  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fxereise  of  those  Gfreat  spiritual  forces  which  are  not  carnal  hut 
iniLrhtv.  To  ein])l()y  worldly  apparatus  for  the  support  of  s])iritnal 
institutions  is  to  exhibit  the  anomaly  which  luis  been  well  charac¬ 
terised  as  “  Faith  on  crutches.” 

Hut  despite  the  indifference,  if  not  contempt,  with  which  the 
Episcopal  Church  lomr  rei^arded  Voluntaryism,  the  spiritual  life  of 
that  body  is  breakinij:  thi’oujj:h  the  bom  Is  of  precedent,  formalism, 
and  worldliness,  and  adopt inin^  various  methods  of  free  action. 
Indeed,  it  is  confessed  that  these  resources  are  the  only  ones  now 
available  for  the  support  of  the  prreat  aiXLrrcs.sive  efforts  necessary  to 
meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  an  increasini;  population.  The  Bishop  of 
Eondou  recently  warned  a  thousand  of  his  cleriry  against  cherishiiii? 
the  hope  of  any  auirmentation  of  State  assistance.  ‘‘To  my  mind,” 
he  said,  “the  one  ^reat  lesson  which  all  these  inquiries  into  secular 
matters  connected  with  our  Church  force  upon  us  is  this — that  the 
davs  are  frone  bv  when  the  Church  of  Emjfland  can  look  to  be 
pro))])ed  up  by  the  adventitious  aid  of  secular  authority,  if  it 
be  not  true  to  it.self,  and  to  its  heavenly  Master,  and  to  the 
souls  lie  has  committed  to  it ;  and  yet  that  it  is  not  therefore 
less  prosperous  and  stron^^”  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  depre¬ 
cated  any  application  of  the  public  resources  to  the  purposes 
of  Church  extension,  since  this  mi^ht  rejmess  the  spirit  of 
liberality  now  called  forth,  “  by  pointing  the  minds  of  men  to  the 
wrong  quarter  to  which  to  look  for  relief.”  “  If  the  Church  of 
England  is  to  stand,”  says  the  Spectator,  “  sooner  or  later  we  must 
come  to  a  general  voluntary  contribution  for  its  partial  support ;  and 
sooner  is  better  than  later — indeed,  post])onement  may  be  irremedi¬ 
able.”  “  Xow,  my  plan,”  says  the  Kev.  James  Skinner,  of  St. 
Barnabas,  Pimlico,  “  is  to  restore  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  to 
that  original  dignity  to  which  we  owe  all  our  endowments — to  let  it 
rest  upon  the  piety  of  her  ministers.  I  am  not  romancing.  I  am 
speaking  with  more  than  live  years’  experience  of  what  I  am 
advising;  and  I  contend  that  by  leaving  people  to  follow  the 
ins])iration  of  God's  good  Spirit  in  the  matter  of  giving  money  just 
as  they  must  be  left  to  follow  it  in  the  exercise  of  prayer,  and  faith, 
and  love,  and  holiness,  a'ou  will  sooner  solve  the  dilhcultv  of  Church 
endowments  and  Church-rates  than  all  the  wise  statesmen  of  the 
world,  whom  it'will'perplcVto  the  eifd’of  time.” 

It  is  the  glowing  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Voluntary 
principle  which  basso  greatly  ahectcd  public  o])inion  on  the  question 
of  Church-rates.  Not  rnanv  vears  aero,  their  abolition  was  the  forlorn 
hope  of  a  few,  now  it  is  only  a  question  of  time.  Nor  is  this 
re.sult  attributable  oidy  to  the  antagonism  of  NonconfoiTnists,  but  to 
the  conviction  that  is  deepening  in  the  puljlic  mind,  that  the  day  of 
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ooinpulsion  in  matters  of  rclicrion  lias  prone,  and  that  the  voluntnT'v 
sacrifices  of  the  lovers  of  reliprion  are  adequate  to  its  support.  “1 
wish,”  said  the  Ih'ctor  of  St.  Martin's,  Birininprham.  in  Januarv,  l^oO 
“to  see  every  Nonconforinist  in  the  kinp^dom  fullv  and"  iinallv 
exempt  from  ])aynu*nt  of  C'liurch-rates.”  In  the  recent  debates.  Sir 
John  Pakinirton  defended  tlieir  maintenanee  on  the  prround  tliat  thov 
were  the  oldest  impost  upon  land  in  the  couiiTry  ;  but  Sir  Itichard 
Ilethell  rejdied,  first,  that  “they  were  not  an  impost  upon  land  at 
all  and  next,  that  he  objected  to  them  because  they  were  imposed 
1,400  years  a iro,  “  because  they  were  the  legitimate  oHspring,  the 
direct  progeny  of  that  old  wicked  pi-inciple  of  intolerance  which 
compelled  men  in  ancient  times  to  adopt  one  mode  of  faith,  oi  e 
belief,  one  form  of  worship,  and  condemned  them,  if  they  resisted, 
to  burning  and  tori  ure.  At  this  very  moment,”  he  said,  “  the  commo7i 
law  professed  to  treat  the  whole  nation  as  if  it  were  of  the  same 
faith,  and  bound  to  resort  to  the  same  parish  churches  for  the 
purpose  of  worshi]!.  In  fact,  it  was  this  presum]ition  which  formed 
the  foundation  on  which  Church-rates  rested.  The  Dissenter  would 
not  thank  them  for  toleration,  nor  would  he  think  the  ]minciple  of 
religious  e(|uality  completely  established  until  he  was  relieved  from 
every  rag  and  vestige  of  the  old  system.  He  trusted  that  no 
Dissenter  would  acce])t  this  miserable  compromise — this  attemjit  to 
create  harmonv  between  two  thimj^s  that  were  utterly  irreconcile- 
able.” 

The  entire  sulficiency  of  Voluntaryism  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  is  p’radually  being  admitted  by  those  who  are  the  warm 
friends  of  the  Church  of  England.  “  If,”  said  the  Ti  mes,  “  the  zeal 
of  those  who  profess  allegiance  to  the  Church,  who  adhere  to  her 
communion,  and  enjoy  her  ministrations,  is  so  very  slack  and  luke¬ 
warm  that  thev  will  not  join  voluntarilv  to  maintain  the  fabric  in 
which  they  meet,  we  should  all  be  glad  to  see  some  organization 
which  would  awaken  their  zeal  and  enliven  them  to  their  duties. 
We  believe,  however,  this  unwillingness  to  have  been  very  much 
overstated.  When  we  see  landed  })roj)rietors  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  building  churches  of  extravagantly  expensive  architecture 
out  of  their  own  funds — when  we  find  ])roprietary  chapels  arising 
always  upon  the  edge  of  the  wave  of  advancing  population,  and 
built,  not  only  as  a  religious  work,  but  also  as  a  good  money  specu¬ 
lation,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  whether  there  is  not  something  of 
the  love  of  ]»ersecution  lurlving  in  the  declaration  that  churchmen 
are, unwilling  or  unable  to  sustain  their  own  chuiches.  It  certainly 
is  not  so  with  those  sectarians  into  whose  ])ockets  the  pro-Church- 
rate  churchmen  find  a  pleasure,  more  than  commensurate  with  the 
sum  obiained,  in  di])ping  their  hands.” 

Again,  the  same  journal  asserts  that  “  not  a  church  in  the 
land  will  be  the  wor.se  off  for  the  extinction  of  Church-rates. 
Be  it  town  or  country,  a  trading  or  a  farming  population,  rich 
poor,  in  a  gay  wa^e^l^g-place  fr'^quented  by  tens  of  thousands, 
or  in  some  hamlet  deep  in  mountains,  wolds,  or  on  Salisbuiy 
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Plain,  eveiy  church  will  find  a  ])atron  and  a  friend  ready  to 
spend  time,  labour,  and  money  in  preserving  it  from  further  decay, 
and  rendering:  it  more  worthy  of  Him  whose  house  we  believe 
it  to  be.  Tliere  will  be  more  liberality  than  now,  inasmuch  as  now 
all  feel  that  there  is  a  com]>ul.sory  ]U’ovision  obliirintx  upon  all,  and 
that  this  must  be  made  to  do  all  its  work  before  an  appeal  is  made  to 
the  peo])le.  So  we  give  up  this  a]>peal.” 

We  may^now  give  some  of  the  results  which,  despite  all  dis¬ 
advantages,  have  been  secured  bv  the  elibrts  of  Voluntarvism.  Fur 
instance,  we  may  ])oint  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  where  may  be 
witnessed  side  by  side  the  total  inaderpiacy  of  a  State  system,  and 
how  Voluntaryism  has  had  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies  of  the 
people.  Two  parish  churches,  containing  some  sittings,  and 

educating  some  children  in  the  schools,  form  the  whole  State 

provision  for  the  religious  education  ofTU0,UU0  souls  !  Voluntaryism 
has  done  the  rest,  by  the  erection  of  nearly  sixty  Episcopal 
churches,  with  accommodation  for  G0,0(J0  attendants,  and  instructing 
2d,0U0  children  in  the  day  and  Sunday  schools,  and  some  lUO 
Xonconformist  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  with  sittings  for  more 
than  100,000  ])co|)le,  and  educating  altogether  55,000  scholars. 

The  j)rinciple  of  \\)luntaryism  has  received  general  and  marked 
illustration  during  the  last  fifty  years,  in  the  way  of  church  building, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  E.stablishment.  ^[r.  Horace  Mtinn,  in  the 
C’ensus  Report  of  1851,  alludes  to  the  fact,  tlnit  latterly  a  conviction 
had  become  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  Episcoptdians  that  “  the  relief 
of  spiritual  destitution  must  not  be  exclusively  devolved  upon  the 
State,*’  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians,  individually,  as  well 
as  in  their  organised  capacity,  to  minister  to  the  religious  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  land.  “  Accordingly,”  he  .^-emarks,  “  a  spirit  of 
benevolence  has  been  increasingly  diffused,  and  private  liberality  is 
now  displaying  fruits,  in  daily  rising  churches,  almost  as  abundant 
as  in  ancient  times — distinguished,  also,  advantageously  from  earlier 
charity  by  being,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  the  offspring  of  a  mere 
enlightened  zeal,  proceeding  from  a  wider  circle  of  contributors.” 

This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  following  table  : — 

Contributprl  by 

Churches  built.  Cost.  Public  funds.  Voluntarrism. 

1801  to  1831  .  300 . £3,000,000  £1,152,014  £1,817,950 

1831  to  1851  .  2,029  0,087,000  511,385  5,575,015 

Total  1801  to  1851  .  2,529  £9,037,000  £1,003,129  £7,123,571 

Thus  we  see  that  when  the  Establishment  relied  upon  the  State  for 
the  erection  of  new  chui‘ches_Qnly  500  ^yere  provided,  much  more  than 
half  the  outlay  of  which  Voluntaryism  su])plied;  but  that  no  sooner 
did  Episcopalians  look  to  the  J)iety  and  fidelity  of  their  own  mem¬ 
bers  for  aid,  than  tlieir  resources  were  fouml  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  erect  an  average  of  fv:o  churches  ercru  ireeh,  for  twenty  years, 
or  *2,020  in  all,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £f),orKi,()Oo  sterling,  a  rote 
which  has,  we  believe,  rather  increased  than  diminished  since ; 
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besides  very  large  sums  whiel,  In.  ve been  ec.i.tribufed  ferf  1  , 

restoration  or  imi.n.vement  of  aiieient  buildi,„!s 
forputen.  tliat  m  these  eflbi-ts  at  self-e\mnsioi.  t’ '•  ^  be 

b-  ..t  eouteud  with  some  dillieul.ies  ut.k;::::;,  'V;r:i£;‘'r 

f  .inomeal  ami  eustomai-v  ivml-iiions”  1 .  1  bodies. 

“  Amoiiir  tlie  many  e.xcelleneies  of  the  t'hiireh  ofVn'T'*^"'* 
Qw^rf.rhj  that  <)<\‘lasticitrrain  ^  i^n.^rlaml,  says  the 

she  wore  prepared  to  saeriHee  thj  eharaeter 
would  always  he  some  limit  where  eoiieession  must  •! 
siasm  would  fret.”  “The  Church  Ihn‘1  r  \ 

deplorable  confusion  ”  ^vrote  Vi  c  1 1  uiost 

. . 

and  as  much  expense  Insp'Mil  nf  f.  uv-  i  ^ 

""o-  il  .S' "■  "i”-* 

in  one  s  wav."  And  doiil.  l..ss  I)..  ir  i  *‘‘0 1  omimssio., 

tnined  a  similar  o  n  of  1^^.,  he  h  ''"r’"' 

dive.st  himself  of  I -.If'  iV: . '  •  '  "'llintr  to 

parishes  in  that  town,  he  f  f  ffdilaillf^f 
to  suifly  ule  £ -effs  oOl'le  sl!ue’elm!vh 

niamfest  an  e.vpansivene.ss  which  appears  very  n.uf  o  har^T' 

iifftemL? 

Bounty  iw  tfeTeS'  tlm  f' l"  l‘’''"‘‘  f  7” 

tvhieh-are  made  to  .ff’ffe  es';!"^.;^  'f 

irilmTed  1  v  thef'huT^  oJ  "-nehester alone  A-o.h,,,mm.  h’as  been  eon- 

1  t-  .  iiu  lALitsiastical  L  omniissioners  ano  icrl  fl.of  o,  •  Ci 
manner  stated,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved  t  .  7l  ’j  7  r 
to  meet  their  eont.-ihntion  ;  ami  the  resultf  as  tl  tV'T 
were  made  to  the  e.vtent  of  four  times  tlio*  .  :**  p’^mtary  efforts 

in  the  matter  of  the  parsonage  h.mses  and  detevo  7  ^  ^ 

their  surjilus  only  in  eonsideration  of  Volunfin  hm  .f'T  ''‘’’'’'•'  I"? 

made  to  meet  it.  What  was  the  result  »  h.  Ik-.-  being 

A-o.noii.  and  they  were  enabled  to  eoninhalef 

turn  of  small  livings  to  the  e.xtent  of  .fio  imki  j„  ic'rst  *1  •'‘."rmenta- 

was  Cl.^.n,.,..  a„.,  j  , ,1,,,  f  do  not  o™ te  fe  77  'T'’''7 

6a;y  thet  «  ere  able  to  contribute  £0(1, 000.  ]„  the  present  year  Ilicif 
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surplus  amounts  to  £50,000,  and  1  am  credibly  iiifonncd  that  it  is 
likelv  to  be  increased  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent,  by  Vohintarv 
rout ribut ions,  the  whole  bein^  expended  on  the  aufrmentation  of 
poor  henehces.  I  say,  then,  you  have  everythint'f  to  eiu'ouraufe  vou 
in  seekinur  to  ap])ly  the  \ Olunlary  ])rinei{>le  in  aid  of  the  I’istahlish- 
nient.**  He  sul)se(juently  ex])ressed  his  conviction  that  (diuvch-rates 
would  be  abaiuloiu'd,  **  beeause  by  tlu‘  \  t)iuntary  tdforts  of  tlios(‘  who 
hcloiiired  to  the  Chuivh  it  would  be  found  possible  to  maintain  the 
saered  fabric.” 

While  these  facts  are  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  prefer 
voluTitary  to  com]mlsory  effoit  for  the  sup})oi*t  and  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  how  far  larger  might  not  be  the  results  attained 
bv  the  exercise  of  a  more  entire  faitli  in  these  spiritual  resources. 

Long  before  now,”  says  ^Ir.  ^liall,  “  the  Avork  of  evangelizatioTi, 
(  Veil  in  our  large  cities,  would  have  overtaken  the  need,  if,  instead  of 
depreciating  the  resources  of  s])iritual  earnestness  and  a  loving  faith, 
the  leaders  of  the  Knglish  Kstablishment  had  stirred  up  tlieir  own 
clerg’V,  and  enforced  their  admonition  by  their  own  exam])le,  to  seek 
first  the  kingdom  of  (lod  and  His  righteousness,  and  to  believe  that 
all  other  things  would  lie  added  unto  tliem.  This  they  have  alnnjst 
invariably  denounced  as  enthusiasm.  Vet,  in  spile  of  tlieir  unbe¬ 
lieving  pertinacity,  in  spite  (T  their  avowed  desire  to  walk  by  sight 
rather  than  by  faith,  the  liberality  of  tlie  Church  has  burst  its 
cerements,  and  the  spirit  of  godliness  has  emerged  from  the 
sejuilchre  over  Avhich  man's  wisdom  had  rolled  a  stone,  and  lias 
walked  into  the  darkest  ])laees  of  our  country,  to  ditfuse  through 
them  the  health-giving  light  of  Cod's  gospel.  And  luit  that  the 
Church,  even  now,  Avalks  timidly,  and  has  more  reliance  on  endow¬ 
ments  than  on  zeal  and  love,  and  trust  and  devotedness,  and  but  that 
she  is  supposed  to  be  the  wealthiest  Church  in  all  Christendom,  she 
would  be  able  to  command  tenfold  the  means  which  now  ilow  in 
upon  her.” 

Hut  if  Voluntaryism  within  the  Establishment  has  done  much. 
Voluntaryism  outside  the  Establishment  has  accomplished  far  more, 
and  without  this  the  provision  for  religious  worship  Avould  be 
mournfully  deficient.  In  the  year  1801  the  number  of  sittings  pro¬ 
vided  l)y  Ej)isc(Apalians  Avas  l,ttt>0,28l,  and  in  1>^51  there  Avere 
5. -11 7, 015;  but  Avhile  all  other  denominations  had  in  lH(il  onlv 
Odd, 100  sittings,  these  had  augmented  in  fifty  years  to  4,800,182 
sittings.  So -that,  if  Ave  take  the  ])ro[)ortion  of  sittings  as  re|)re- 
senting  the  denominational  strength  of  the  Conformist  and  Non- 
eonformist  bodies,  Ave  discoAjm*  that.jii  the  former  compri.sed 

four- fifths  of  the  Avhole  population,  and  that  noAv  it  includes  only  a 
little  more  than  one-half.  Jluring  this  period  the  folloAving  Avas  the 
relath'e  increase  of  each  bodv  : — 

Per  Cent. 


Episcopal  Church  .  ^iO.d 

Society  of  Friends  .  4*2 

Unitarians  .  40). 5 

VOL.  HI.  II 
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^Moravians . 

Pres])vtt‘rians  . 

Homan  ("at holies . 

Iii(k*]>oiuk‘nts  . 

HajJtists . 

Calvinist ic  ^[otliodists . 

All  others . 

Methodists — (^Id  Connexion 
, ,  A  e  ^  ^ 

All  Methodists . 


Per  Cent. 

61 
166 
210 
2  Id 
615 
364 
462 
7od 
POS 
.  260 


The  increase  of  the  population  durinpr  this  period  was  101  per  cent., 
so  that  we  tind  there  were  four  denominations  which  had  fallen 
Mow-  the  ratio  of  the  autTmentation  of  the  population,  and  nine 
that  had  exceeded  it.  The  actual  number  of  sittinj^s  furnished 
during  the  half  century  by  each  body  wixs  as  follows  : — 


^loravians . 

Unitarians  . 

Friends . 

Presbyterians  . . . 
Homan  Catholics 

All  others . 

Ha])tists . 

Independents  ... 
Episcopalians  ... 
All  ^lethodists  ... 

Total 


3,516 

21,596 

27,086 

51,538 

129,490 

151,902 

571,054 

761,666 

1,248,664 

2,206,468 


5,175,947 


Hut  while  a  proportion  of  the  increased  accommodation  which  had 
been  provided  by  Episcopalians  was  the  product  of  Voluntaryism,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  entire  outlav  bv  Xonconfoinnists  was 

«'  ft' 

supplied  from  this  resource  alone.  If,  therefore,  we  assume,  on  the 
data  of  ^Ir.  Edward  Haines,  ^l.P.,  that  of  the  16,6^9  ])laccs 
of  worshi])  thus  provided,  only  1(M>00  are  se])arate  buildings,  and 
that  each  oi*  them  has  cost  only  cd,5(>0,  the  total  amount  is  not  less 
than  d5,ootU>oo.  Hence,  if  we  add  together  the  church  building 
ex])enditure  of  Conformists  and  Xonconlbrmists  the  result  is  as 
follows : — 


Contributed  bv  Government. 


Episcopalian  Churches  . £1,663,429 

Nonconformist  „  .  Nil. 


By  Voluntaryism. 

£7,426,571 

15,000,060 


£1,666,129 


£22.426,571 
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Tims  there  has  been  about  a  million  and  a-halfof  State  money 
expended  in  churcdi  erection,  but  no  less  than  twenty-two  millions 
sieriiner  of  Voluntary  contribution  !  Had  we  the  means  f)f  ascer- 
taiiiinir  what  were  the  amounts  iriven  duriiii;  tlli^  ]»eriod  to  all 
other  })iirposes — to  the  repair,  enlari»‘enient,  ami  decoration 
ehurchcs  and  chajuds — to  the  sup])ort  of  tlie  cleriry  u\  tlie  district 
churches  of  the  Kstablishment,  and  in  all  other  denominations — to 
the  sustentation  of  the  various  reliLtious  and  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  wliicli  liave  s])run<j:  into  existence  durim;  the  last  sixty  years, 
and  which  are  the  ‘z:lory  of  the  Christian  Church — we  believe  the 
total  would  form  an  amount  which  would  sur])ass  the  anticipations* 
of  the  most  samruine,  and  astound  even  those  who  are  most  scep¬ 
tical  of  the  ca])abilities  of  the  Voluntary  principle. 

We  need  scarcely  ])oint  t(^  the  lh'iuci])aliiy  as  a  decisive  indi- 
caiion  of  the  power  of  Voluntaryism.  Wlien  its  op]>onents  have 
been  con>pelled  to  admit  its  Mitliciency  in  lai’iLm  towns,  they  have 
averred  that  it  would  inevitably  fail  amoinj:  thinly-pi‘opled  districts. 
Hut  Wales  refutes  the  allepition.  There,  amid  a  ])oor  and  scattered 
population,  the  reipiired  amount  of  relipous  accommodation  has 
been  provided,  ami  this  otdy  part  of  the  kiimdom  of  which  this 
can  be  said,  and  nearly  tdl  the  work  of  Voluntaryism.  “  Hut 
for  the  ehbrts  of  Dissenters,”  says  an  Episcopalian,  **  Wales  would 
have  been  a  colony  of  the  devil.***  The  increase  of  sittings  from 
18Ul  to  1851  was  as  follows: — 

Episcopalians  .  31,818 

Other  denominations .  4‘d8,438 

Total  .  520,:25G 

Or,  again,  we  might  adv’ert  to  the  working  of  this  principle  in 

Scotland.  There  the  Free  Church  alone  obtains  by  Voluntary 

^  • 

contribution  an  annual  reyenue  of  £’3t)tD>Oo,  fi-om  a'poj)uhition  of 
about  l,0u0,00f)  who  are  in  connection  with  that  body.  Well  mav 
Dr.  Guthrie  Scuy,  in  relerence  to  these  facts,  “  If  we,  in  a  poor 
country — poor  as  compared  with  England — I’aise  such  a  sum  as  that 
from  our  share  of  the  po]ndation,  amounting  to  about  l,fM.)U,unO, 
what  might  the  Church  of  England  do,  did  she  |)Ut  forth  her  yast 
resources  r  .  .  .  .  Were  Voluntary  olferintrs  uniyersal  in  your  English 
churches,  as  they  should  be,  you  could  raise  an  immense  revenue 
for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  service  of  the  Chin  ch.” 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  princi])le  of  self-support,  even 
amid  circumstances  in  \\Tjich  it  cannot  be  said  ever  to  have  had  a 
fair  trial,  since  it  has  always  had  to  contend  against  tlie  rivalry 
of  an  Establishment  that  has  both  sapped  its  strength  and  frowned 
upon  its  exertions.  But  if  it  lias  secured  these  successes  amid  di.s- 
couragement,  it  will  win  still  richer  trium])hs  when  altogether 


*  Kcv.  \\  illlaiii  if  'vei>. 
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unfettered.  Xor  should  tin’s  l)e  matter  of  astonishment.  ‘‘  On  the 
contrary, "  as  the  leadiuc:  journal  remarked,  \vlien  reeountinfr  t'Le 
achievements  of  Voluntaryism  in  \  ictoria,  “  we  oultIh  to  V)o  very 
rnueh  surprised  if  it  were  not  so.  Here  is  a  reliLrion  which  professes 
to  su])])ly  an  actual  want  in  human  nature,  so  that  man  teels  himself 
destitute^  and  forlorn  wiilmut  it.  Its  hopes  are  his  a])]>ointed  solace 
under  the  dillicultii's  of  life  and  the  iear  of  death,  and  yet  we  are  to 
suppose  that  the  very  ]»ersons  who  helieve  in  this  reliLrion  will  not 
^'•ive  what  is  sim]»ly  m*eessary  for  the  external  I’ahric  of  it,  and  the 
decent  sup]u)]i  ofits  ministers  !  This  is  tin*  extreme  anti-voluntary 
view,  whieli,  as  we  say,  is  refuted  hy  facts,  it  is  too  shrewd, 
suspicious,  and  mercantile  a  theory;  it  has  too  little  reliance  u))on 
the  streiiLrth  ol*  the  rcli;^^ious  ]>rinciple  in  man,  too  little  faith  in  the 
force  c)f  truth.  It  wants  contidence  cUnd  moral  coiiraofc.” 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  our  first  ])roposition, 
n:imely,  that  there  is  a  <j:Towin^  conviction  in  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  church  in  this  country  that  the  kiiii^dom  of  Christ  is  not 
of  this  world,  that  its  revenues  should  be  drawn  from  the  free  offer¬ 
ings  of  its  spiritual  subjects,  that 

“  Our  voluntary  servico  lie  requires, 

Not  one  neecssiiated,” 


and  that,  as  !^^ilton  elsewlnu-e  says,  “  forced  consecrations,  out  of 
another  man's  estate  are  no  bett(‘r  than  forced  vows,  hateful  to  Cod, 
‘who  loves  a  cheerful  giver.'  ’*  Or.  as  Archbishop  Whately  declares, 
that  in  ])roportion  as  any  man  has  a  right  understanding  of  the 
Cospi'l,  “will  he  ]>erceive  that  the  einjiloynuuit  of  secular  coercion  in 
the  cause  of  the  Cosju'l  is  at  variance  wii h  the  true  spirit  of  the 
(lospcl.”  In  otluM*  words,  the  mighty  and  increasing  tiile  of  Christian 
activity  is  ]>ourinLr  forth  through  the  channel  of  \*olttntaryism, — 
one  of  the  twin  })rinciples  which  constitute  the  polity  of  Congre- 
gai  ionalism. 

Hut  self-su])]iort  necessarily  involves  the  second  principle  to  which 
we  have  refemul — self-government  ;  and  while  \h)luntarvism  is 
recoLTtdsed  by  other  denominations,  self-control  pre-eminently  eha- 
racterises  CongreLratioimlism.  Weaece]nthe  delinition  given  in  the 
nineteenth  Article  of  the  Established  I’hurch.  which  dechires  that 
“the  visible  C'hurch  of  Chri.^t  is  a  congregtition  of  faithful  men,  in 
the  which  the  pure  Word  of  Cod  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly 
ministered  :  "  not  several  eongregjitions,  but  one  ;  not  of  mere 
attendants  upon  ])ublie  ordinances,  but.  of  “faithful,*’  that  is  godly 
men;  not  united  by  legal  enactments  or  ceremonial  rites,  but  volun¬ 
tarily  associated  toLreiher  for  Christian  communion  and  action, 
invested  with  all  the  ]uvrogatives  of  discipline,  and  refusing  all 
authoritative  intert’eience  by  other  bodies,  secukir  or  sacred.  Vs  e 
adopt  the  statenuuit  of  Archbisho])  Whatidy,  that  in  the  constitution 
of  the  |)riniitive  churches  each  was  “  a  distinct,  independent  com¬ 
munity  on  earth,  united  by  the  common  principles  on  which  they 
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were  founded,  and  bv  their  mutual  airreement.  alfeotion,  and  respect, 
but  not  having  any  recoitnised  head  on  earth  ;  and  as  for  so-called 
^auieral  councils,  we  tiiul  not  even  any  mention  of  them,  or  allusion 
to  any  such  expedient.”  We  endorse  the  view  of  Dr.  Isaac  Harrow, 
that  ”each  church  did  separately  order  its  own  atfairs,  without 
ivcourso  to  others;”  and  that  the  a])ostolic  writinufs  assume  indi¬ 
vidual  churches  to  be  able  to  exercise  spiritual  power  for  establishing 
decency,  removinu:  disorders,  corrcciiiiLj;  ollences,  decidiiiLT  cases,  vtc.” 
We  have  now  to  show  how  this  ])rinciple  of  self-government  is 
exercisin£r  an  increasiiiLT  ]>ower  far  beyond  the  immetliate  coniines  of 
Cono-re2:ationalism,  and  especially  in  that  denomination  which, 
by  its  alliance  with  the  State,  has  less  of  self-support,  and  therefore 
of  self-control,  than  aiiv  other  section  of  the  Christian  church  in  this 
conn  try. 

LVcuniary  obligation  involv'es  ])ersoiuil  dependence.  Tlie  least 
obedient  creatuiv  will  lawn  upontlie  hand  that  brinii-s  its  daily  meat, 
and  the  most  tameless  nature  will  ^i‘ow  compliant  to  an  authority 
which  so  nurturi's  it  as  to  render  its  own  labour  needless.  But  the 
very  act  which  lifts  the  ])aup(‘r  from  the  dust  makes  him  conscious 
of  the  indiLCnity  of  the  abjectness  to  which  he  had  submitted,  and 
inspires  him  with  a  love  of  self-trovernment.  The  self-su})ported 
must  eventually  become  the  self-controlled.  AVe  shall  lind  that  in 
the  three  jjrreat  bodies  who  in  this  country  reconfnise  the  principle  of 
a  centralised  authority,  there  have  been  within  the  j)ast  few  years 
chan<res  which  illustrate  this  fact. 

It  is  shown  in  the  Presbyterian  body.  Frcipient  have  been 
tlie  divisions  in  that  church,  each  of  which  have  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  been  the  product  of  this  ju’inciple  of  self-control,  and  the  last 
of  which  displayed  to  the  view  of  Chi’istendom  a  large  number  of 
their  most  learned  tind  venerable  men  leaving  the  Hall  of  Session  of 
the  Annual  Assemblv  of  the  Scottish  EslablisliTiVMit  in  the  assertion 


of  the  principle  that  the  authority  hitherto  exerclseil  over  them  was 
intolerable,  that  they  held  themselves  free  to  mainige  their  own 
aflairs.  But  though  this  was  only  a  ste])  in  the  direction  of  inde¬ 
pendency,  it  logically  involved  the  whole  <jUestion  of  the  right  of 


self-administration.  “  It  was  a  manifestation  of  a  d(‘sirc  and  a  want 


which  another  set  of  circumstances  might  call  ibrth  in  reference  to 
other  things.  It  avowed  a  ])rinci}>le  which  would  have  been  e(piariy 
valid  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  congregation  «igaiust  the  decree  ot  tlu^ 
Synod,  as  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  Synod  agminst  the  decree  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  in  our  eyes  thesyni})tom  that  th(‘  religious  mind 
of  Scotland  was  ripening  for  a  truer  estimate  of  the  Church's  proper 
relation  to  secular  power,  an(I"])n5sibly  for  a  truer  idea  as  to  the 
management  of  their  own  int(*rnal  aifan-s.’  * 

Thus,  too,  it  has  been  with  Alethodlsni.  In  this  instance  it  lias 
not  been  the  authority  of  the  State  that  has  been  (piestioned ;  but 
the  validity  of  central  boards  who  exercised  an  irresponsible  contrid 
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r»vor  the  affairs  of  e^acli  iinlividual  pastor  and  church — whose  power 
has  lx‘eii  rejrttpded  as  (les])otie.  and  Avhose  authority  has  been 
in  consequence  renounced.  This  lias  resulted  in  a  series  of  divisions 
in  which  claim  has  liceii  laid  to  an  increasing  power  of  self-admini¬ 
stration. 

Hut  the  best  illustrations  of  the  growth  of  this  principle  may  be 
found  in  the  l*hi<_rli>h  Kstablishnient.  incongruities  must  inevitaldv 
arise  when  a  religious  institution  looks  for  pjitronage  and  control 
to  ti  secular  ])owt*r.  For  the  spiritual  energies  of  C’hristian  men  to 
b  *  ham]»cred  by  worldly  a])plianccs  which  liave  nothing  to  commend 
tiicm  but  the  hoar  of  ages — for  the  headship  of  the  Cdiurch  to  .be 
(I'logatcd  to  a  sovereign  who  may  be  a  Henry  Vlll.  or  a  (reorge 
IV. — for  ridigious  (piestions  to  be  submitted  to  the  adjudication  of 
worldly  and  olten  unsymjiathising  triVuinals — and  for  Cdiristianity 
to  be  maintained  liy  the  ])ains  and  jienalties  of  secular  law — these 
are  anomalies  too  painful  to  be  ignored.  Xo  wonder  that  John 
Locke  atlirmed  that  “the  Church  itself  is  a  thimr  absolutely  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct  iVom  the  commonwealth.  I'he  boundaries  on 
both  sides  are  ti.\(*d  ami  immoveable.  He  jumbles  Heaven  and  earth 
toijfethei*.  till'  things  most  remote  and  opposite,  who  mixes  these 
so»‘ieties.  which  are.  in  their  origin,  end,  business,  and  in  every¬ 
thing  ])erfeetly  distinct  and  iniinitcly  different  from  each  other.” 
“  Xo  civil  ]iower  or  legislation.”  said  Hishop  V  arluirton,  “can  he 
admitted  into  Cdii’ist's  C’hureh  without  making  it  a  worldly  king¬ 
dom.”  ‘‘Parliament,”  says  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  “should 
have  none  other  than  civil  functions.  The  Church  of  Christ 
should  be  legislated  for  none  but  its  own  members.”  Hence  the 
energetic  eiforis  made  by  an  inlluential  section  of  the  Episcopal 
eliureh  to  re-invest  Convocation  with  real  legislative  and  executive 
powers  ;  and  if  this  is  o]»posed  by  the  Evangelical  party,  it  is  not  so 
much  on  constitutional  as  from  fear  of  a  preponderance  of  High 
Church  intluence  in  its  councils. 

Hut  the  princijdi'  of  self-snp]iort  must  eventually  inA'olve  the 
]iractice  of  self-government.  So  long  as  men  are  dependent  on  the 
iiounty  of  others,  they  may  be  content  to  obey  ;  but  no  sooner  do 
they  labour  for  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance  and  extension  of 
their  own  institutions,  than  they  will  desire  some  authority  in  the 
direction  of  their  enterjirises  and  the  administration  of  their  finances. 
Let  colonial  Episcopalians  erect  their  own  edifices,  and  maintain 
their  own  ministei’s,  and  they  will  naturally  stipulate  that  they 
shall  have  tlu'  election  of  their  own  bisho])S  from  their  own  clergy. 
Xo  wonder  that  ^Ir.  (iladstone,  as  he  watehed  the  progress  of 
Voluntaryism  in  the  colonial  churchi's,  detected  also  the  correlative 
ti'uth.  “  I  (hm‘t  know,”  he  said,  “any  single  ]»ortion  of  the  (’hurch, 
widely  extended  as  it  is.  and  containing  so  many  varieties  of  race, 
language,  climate,  and  character — I  don’t  believe  there  is  a  single 
portion  of  the  C’hurch  in  which  great  progress  has  not  been  made 
towards  flte  fstahl'ishruent  of  the  irinc'ples  of  selfgjcernrru'ni  amt  self- 
support." 
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Xor  is  this  all.  The  connection  of  these  two  principles  of  self- 
support  anti  self-control  suLrgested  to  the  mint!  of  ^Ir.  Gladstone  a 
sui'ject  which,  he  says,  “  may  be  considered  still  higher — the  (jues- 
tion  of  what  may  l)e  termed  Church  discijdine,”  and  the  application 
of  which  to  individual  congregations  is  a  matter  awakeninix  wide- 
s]U’cad  attention.  “  1  have  been  thinking,”  said  an  intelligent 
Kj)iseo])al  clergyman,  not  long  ago,  to  a  Congregational  ministt'r, 
“  ihat  the  discipline  of  our  Church  is  not  so  real  as  it  ought  to  be.  It 
is  too  vague  and  lax,  and  1  have  been  endeavouring  to  rectifv  these 
evils  in  my  own  Church.  1  am  becoming  moi’c  discriminating  in 
the  admission  of  candKlates  to  continuation  and  communion,  and  I 
refuse  to  receive  those  who  do  not  give  me  satisfactorv  testirnonv 
of  their  conversion  of  heart  and  consistency  of  life.  And  Wind  this 
very  healtliful  in  its  influence  n])on  ns  all  as  a  Christian  community, 
and  tils  us  better  for  mutual  association  and  action.  We  are  thus 
not  onlv  forniallv,  but  reallv  a  Christian  church.”  “  Whv,  mv  dear 
Sii’,  was  the  answer,  ‘‘you  are  turning  Congrcgationalist.  Your 
ingenious  theory,  which  you  have  been  constructing  on  a  priori 
]U’inciples,  is  the  old  method  on  which  we  have  always  been  acting. 
I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  out  a  patent  for  your  invention, 
because  it  will  only  be  believed  to  be  a  glaring  plagiarism  on 
ourselves.” 

To  this  topic  ^Ir.  Gladstone  refers,  drawing  his  illustrations  from 
those  tields  of  (dnustian  enterprise  in  the  c(^lonies,  where  many  an 
ecclesiastical  ])roblem  is  likely  to  Ix'  solved,  and  many  a  “pattern” 
found  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church  at  home.  “  I  contess,"  ho 
says.  “  1  see  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  a  tendency  in  some 
of  t hese  cohniies  for  the  introduction  of  a  ro<i1  (\f  tiim'ipJiho 

among  the  members  of  the  Chui’cji,  not  founde<l  upon  the  acti«)n  of 
secular  power,  l)ut  representing  the  free  inclination  of  the  (diristian 
minds  of  the  people  themselves.  In  point  of  fac.,  it  seeins  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  those  whom  we  call  the  savag(‘s  of  New  Zealand, 
and  of  those  C(^nverted  from  heathenism  in  India,  that  they  do  not 
understand  belonging  to  a  society  in  which  there  are  no  laws,  no 
ohliLmtions,  no  means  of  preventing  disconttmt,  or  repressing  error. 
If  in  their  own  free  will,  therefore,  they  have  established  for  them¬ 
selves  these  rules — have  ])laced  upon  themselves  this  yoke,  not  of 
arbitrary  law,  but  of  the  law  of  Christian  im])i’ovement,  is  there  not 
in  the  fact  something  like  o  pnftorn  for  ?/.<  at  liohie.'*'' 

In  drawing  this  paper  to  a  conclusion  we  would  remind  the  reader 
that  though  its  theme  may  be  of  es])ecial  interest  to  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  the  (piestions  we  hav(‘  treatc'd  ai’e  not  sectarian.  All 
denominations,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  are  d(*aling  with  them. 
Thoughtful  men  oFall  eccIesiasticallTinl  political  ])arties  confess  their 
growing  importance.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  duriTigtlu?  Session  but 
i*arliament  is  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  judgment  u])on  some 
aspect  of  them.  All  intelligenl  Nonconformity  is  based  uj)on  them  ; 
all  enlightened  Episcopalianism  is  preparing  for  them,  and  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  does  so,  ceases  to  fear  the  future.  ^Meanwhile 
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fvents  are  tendiiifx  towards  a  crisis,  and  one  wliieli  involves  the  verv 
existence  of  Estal)lislinients.  The  Safurdu/  Review^  which  expresses 
the  opinions  of  tlie  IJroad  Cdinrch  'party,  claims  the  verdict  as 
already  ^nvcn,  and  asserts  that  the  theory  of  a  diristian  state  lias 
lx,*en  Ion lt  since  abandoned."  Xo  State-aid  to  relijrion,”  savs  the 
Toncit.  “is  the  watchword  everywhere  exct'pt  at  home.  .  / 

cheerfully  ac*cept  our  ].osition.  Our  (dmrch  is  ^^>lnntar^',  and  we 
l)efr  to  c(mirrat ulate  it  on  its  newly-acquired  fret*dom." 

ihe  l.itrranj  CJiv rchnuui,  speakiiiLT  Ibr  the  Ili<rh  Church  party 
and  alludinjr  to  the  Divorce  Dill,  says,  “‘The  ununus  of  the  majority 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  durinor  the  discussion  on  this  bill 
shows,  in  no  uncertain  way,  how  little  ^^ood  the  Church  has  to 
ex])ect  trom  tlu*  State,  and  <rives  a  note  of  warniniif  which  we  cannot 
heed  too  soon,  that  she  must  turn  in  upon  herself  and  her  God ; 
realizinix  more  than  ever  the  intejrrity  of  her  union  with  her  Lord, 
the  loftiness  of  her  mission,  and  the  meekness,  and  vet  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  of  the  attitude  she  outrht  to  assume,  and  the  courage  and 
fortitude  with  which  she  should  woi’k  and  endure  in  this  time  of 
severe  trial.  Everything  foreshadows  that  at  some  day,  perhaps 
not  distant,  the  State  and  the  Church  will  occupy  verv  (lilfcrent 

relations  towards  each  otluu’  than  they  now  do . We  do  not 

say  that  any  great  disriqition  is  likely  to  ensue,  least  of  all  in  our 
own  day;  Imt  we  think  that  little  by  little  the  links  that  bind  the 
two  will  Ih‘  bi'okcn,  until  thorough  inde])endence  becomes  the 
ultimate  result." 

1  here  is  one  questic^n,"  said  the  “a  large  and  vitally 

important  question,  which  is  more  than  Mooming  in  the  distance.’ 
Statesmen  do  not  like  to  talk  of  it,  or  to  think  of  it;  for  it  is  a 
hard  and  thorny  question.  l>ut,  whether  they  shrink  from  it  or 
not,  the  controveisy  draws  nearer  and  nearer  ;  and  it  will  hardly  be 
possible  lor  the  most  cautious  politicians  to  avert  an  open  struggle 
for  many  years  longer.  That  (ptestion  is  the  continuance  of  the 

union  ot  C  hurch  and  State . I’his,  unlike  other  questions,  is 

not  fading  away,  but  coming  daily  more  into  the  light.  We  know 
that  many  statesmen  shrink  trom  the  very  mention  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  these,  and  trust  that  such  a  controversy  may  not  be  forced 
on  in  their  time.  Put  thi.s  is  a  delusive  hope,  dlie  tide  is  hurrviiif’'' 
us  torwaril ;  and  it  will  be  our  "wiser  course  to  take  soundings,  and 
find  out  whither  we  are  going,  rather  than  to  drift  blindly  on,  till 
we  get  iqion  a  sand-bank,  or  strike  u])on  some  dangerous  reef.’’ 

Put  we  must  conclude.  Of  the  dirc'ct  results  of  the  labours  of 
Congregationalists  another  shall  speak.  Sir  P.  Kay  Shutllc- 
worth.  in  his  woi-k  on  Education,  .'^nys  :  The  Congregational  Dis¬ 
senters  have  ever  Ihhui  friends  of  treedom,  defmiders  of  the  rights  of 
the  minority,  and  missionaries  to  the  iHuiighted  villages  of  England, 
to  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  or  to  the  turbulent 
colonists  ot  its  mines,  and  to  the  regions  of  darkness  and  death. 


April,  1858. 


COXCiUEGATlOXAL  PUl N(’T rT.E5^. 

wliere  tvplius  and  cholera  find  their  vici inis  in  our  towns.  They 
eoninrise  a  larg'e  and  influential  ]iortion  of*  the  middle  classes  ;  th(‘y 
claim  to  be  descendants  of*  the  Puritans,  who,  whatever  wia-e  their 
own  errors,  were  stern  and  successful  champions  of  the  Kmjli^h 
Reformation,  and  have  left  a  dee]>  trace,  n(>t  only  in  the  liistory,  hut 
in  the  institutions,  the  manners,  ohservanct*s.  and  cliaractcr  of  the 
nation.  They  have  just  cause  to  ])oint  to  tlunr  own  in(h‘]>endi‘nce 
ef  the  State,  as  the  first  conspicuous  trium])h  in  this  country  of 
relii’’ion  unaided  by  traditional  authority,  by  the  ])ower  of  a  foreiirn 
hierarchy,  or  the  ])rotection  of  domestic  princes.  They  embody 
princi]des  of  self-pfovernment,  of  which  our  race  and  country  have 
in  civil  affairs  exhibited  the  most  successful  examples,  and  they  are 
at  least  sincere  and  earnest  in  their  endeavours,  after  a  ])rimitive 
and  a])OStolic  simplicity  in  their  disci}>line  tind  ceremonial.  Commu¬ 
nions  having  these  high  claims  to  res])ect,  com]>rising  not  less  than 
4,000  congregations,  and  l,obO,bf)0  of  members,  representing 
•2.'2o0.(>0u  of  the  population,  must  wield  no  small  influence  on 
opinion.” 

If,  however,  our  argument  be  true,  the  indirect  influence  of  Con- 
frreirationalism  has  been  far  wider  than  its  own  immediate  result.^. 
The  light  that  is  breaking  over  other  and  distant  fields  of  Christian 
activity  is  pointing  radiantly  to  this  as  their  common  centre.  l>y 
the  testimony  of  impartial  witnesses  and  incontrovertible  facts,  the 
twin  princi])les  which  mark  its  polity  are  rising  to  supremacy  in  the 
Clirisiian  (diurcli.  And  though  this  ])a])er  was  not  written  to 
inflate  denominational  ])ride,  nor  to  lend  any  sanction  to  those  who 
turn  their  liberty  into  licentiousness,  still  it  may  smwe  to  encourage 
those  who,  amid  success  and  failure,  amid  good  rc'port  and  evil, 
have  laboured  to  vindicate  the  integrity  of  the  action  of  essential 
and  scriptural  truths.  Already  they  have  suiwived  the  ])ampering 
ease  of  royal  patronage  and  the  fiery  ba])tism  of  ]iersecution. 
Stronger  to-day  than  ever,  their  future  is  pregnant  with  hope.  Let 
all  who  love  them  show  a  more  sacrificial  sj)irit  in  their  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  a  gentler  majesty  in  their  own  self-administration. 
And  when  other  Christian  denominations  have  plodded  and 
struggled  upward  to  a  perfect  liberty,  and  conscious  of  the  labours 
and  sacrifices  with  which  it  has  been  won,  exclaim,  “  With  a  great 
price  obtained  1  this  freedom,”  the  Congreg-ationalist  may  gratefully 
acknowledge  that  he  has  enjoyed  these  privileges,  not  by  piTchaso 
but  by  heritage,  and  may  respond,  But  1  was  free-born.” 


EKKATLWI. 

Page  414,  for,  he  rejects  a  competent  Creation,  read.  Creator. 
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T!xro<?TTonv  i.rcTrKFS  o>*  St.  Pai't.’s 

i'PISTI.FS  TO  THE  C’oRINTHI ANS.  lU* 

th»'  late  liev.  F.  W.  Robert 'Ou,  M.A. 

FfHidon:  Smith,  Fhler,  ami  Co.,  Corn- 

hill. 

We  referred  to  these  lectures  in  a 
neviuiis  luiinber.  We  notice  them 
lore  as  liaving  been  recently 
juiblished.  This  notice  will  sntlice 
as  a  recommendation  to  those 
who  already  know  Robertson’s  Ser¬ 
mons  and  Lectures.  Tliongh  com- 
]»ilcd  from  imperfect  and  various 
sources,  such  as  th.e  sliort-hand  notes 
of  his  hear(*rs,  and  his  own  frag¬ 
mentary  this  vtdiime  bears  the 

impress  of  his  ])(‘netrating,  stimn- 
lating,  and  a'stht'tic  mind.  We  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Robertson  grievously  to 
liave  erred  as  to  the  doctrine  of 
Atonement  ;  but  his  error  lay  rather 
in  attacking  the  monstrous  perver- 
si<nis  of  that  doctrine,  which  had  no 
existence  .save  in  the  realm  of  tlie 
.shades  which  peo])led  his  own 
imagination,  or  in  the  copper-clasped, 
vellnm-bonml  volumes  of  onr  me- 
di.'cval  libraries.  He  erred  rather  in 
conceiving  a  certain  ])hantasy  of  his 
o.vn  to  be  the  creed  of  orthodoxy, 
than  in  his  own  faith.  In  truth,  he 
was  no  dogmatic  divine,  and  should 
liave  kept  away  from  ct  ntroversial 
theology  ;  but  in  the  earnest  and 
noble  declaration  of  such  Cdiristian 
truth  as  he  had  a]>]ir(*hended,  we 
know  no  volumes  di>tingni"hed  l>v  a 
more  sim]>le,  manly,  j)athctic  elo¬ 
quence  than  his. 


Summer  in  the  Soul:  or.  Views  ami 
F.xperiem’C.  Hv  Henry  Ward  Iteeelior. 
Fdinlnirgh:  Alexander  Strahan  arid  Co. 

We  are  ignorant  of  Mr.  Beecher’s 
)  iiysiqiie,  blit  we  have  no  hesitation 
at  all  in  pronouncing  him  a  man  of 


healthy  organization,  having  the  gre:it 
and  daily  grace  of  a  good  digestion, 
the  “‘mens  sana  in  corpore  sjuio,”  a 
dangerous  competitor  at  cricket,  and 
a  formidable  companion  in  mountain 
climbing.  Everything  about  him  i> 
healthy  and  robust — only  a  [diysicallv 
jrerfeet  man  could  write  in  so  geinal 
a  way  with  so  pure  and  rich  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  exercises  of  the  spirit 
as  of  the  body. 

Mr.  IhH'clier  may  have  tinely-strnng 
nerves,  but  commend  ns  to  sucli  a 
jrhysical  inlieritance  as  his  I  He  ln> 
sometimes  been  called  the  American 
Sjuirgeon  ;  but  of  English  prcachois, 
he  oftener  reminds  ii.s  of  Mr.  Biimiy, 
with  perhaps  a  ]>ineli  of  Spurgeon's 
coarser  hnmonr  thrown  in.  He  has 
the  same  masenline  breadth  oi 
thought,  the  .same  genial  estimates  of 
various  and  contrasting  ([ualities,  the 
same  generous  apjireeiation  ofall  foi  ni 
of  good,  the  same  hearty  enjoyim*nt 
of  the  liumorons,  the  same  hopeful 
outlook  into  the  future,  tlie  same 
!  utter  seorn  of  wrong  ami  littleiie.^s, 

'  as  onr  great  Nonconformist  preacher, 

I  only  with  a  richer  exuberance  of 
illustration  and  a  greater  raciness  of 
anecdotes.  He  has  less  self-restraint, 

,  less  fastidious  taste  ;  he  oftener 
!  verges  on  broad  farce,  and  oftener 
therefore  sins  against  our  higlier  cul- 
:  tnre.  He  is  more  of  a  Luther  than  a 
Melanetlion,  of  a  Latimer  rather  tliaii 
cf  John  Howe. 


I  The  Life  of  Charlotte  'Rroxte.  Tty 
j  J.  C.  A  new  edition.  Smitli, 

j  Elder,  and  Co. 

Messils.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

I  have  issued  no  binik  in  tluur  half- 
j  crown  series  of  standard  works  wliich 
:  will  attain  a  hirger  or  better-deserved 
sale  than  this  -with  the  excep- 
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tion,  perhaps,  of  Charlutto  Bmntvs 
,nvn'  work,  “  Jane  Eyre,”  of  wliicli 
jjiij;  is  the  fitting  companion  and 
tiie  commentary.  In  this  vuliinie, 
^vhich  is  l»eantjt\illy  jn’inted  like  the 
(.titers  in  the  series,  we  Imve  the  re¬ 
cord  of  tliat  struggling,  nionrnful 
lii’f  which  had  already  atlbrded  the 
in -idents  and  tempered  tlie  sjtirit  re- 
vtaled  in‘*J:tno  Eyre.”  Miss  Bronte's 
novcN,  e'P<‘ci  tdy  the  first  and  host, 
are  hut  tiie  retlex  of  her  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  Ity  the  comparison  of  liiis 
hiojraphy  with  her  works,  we  are 
impressed  imjre  strongly  than  hy  any 
j.ivvious  study,  of  the  truth  that  no 
oriirinality  or  vigour  of  mind  can  over¬ 
step  the  necessary  boundaries  of  its 
evpericiue  ;  that  genius  cannot  create 
but  only  arrange  ;  and  that  imagina¬ 
tion  can  select  and  re-form  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  observation  and  con- 
scionsness  bring  within  its  range,  but 
can  produce  nothing  absolutely  new. 
We  road  “Jane  Eyre,”  and  tlien  this 
life  of  C.  Bronteband  breathe  the  same 
atmosphere.  W  e  see  that  the  men  — 
the  scenery — the  (piaintly-pictures(|ue 
and  weird  Norse  life,  so  grandly 

р. ntrayed  in  the  novel,  are  no  wild 
iinri'al  dreams,  conjured  uj)  in  the 
fiiithor’s  brain,  but  a  revelation  given 
with  photographic  tided ity,  of  the 
ii(‘i'4hl)ouihood  in  which  her  infancy 

с. nd  youth  were  nursed.  It  is  true, 
with  poetic  truthfulness  and  taste, 
Miss  Bronte  selected  the  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  traits  of  her  Yorkshire 
home,  and  illuminated  them  with  the 
lich  prismatic  colouring  of  her  bril¬ 
liant  imagination.  But  by  so  doing 
siie  only  thus  gives  them  that  living 
reality  and  force  in  her  books 
wiiich  they  actually  possessed,  and 
which  they  communicated  to  her 
symjmthetic  ^nind.  Those  who 
would  understand  “Jane  Eyre,”  or 
“Shirley,”  or  “Vilette,”  must  read  the 
life  of  \heir  author,  wkere  theyuvvill 
discover  the  materials  which  were 
woven  into  such  gorgeous  fabrics  in 
the  loom  of  fancy.  It  is  needless  to 
characterise  this  volume,  which  has 
won  a  .place  among  our  standard 
biographies.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  written 


a  history  which  entliKils  the  heart 
and  memory  with  as  strong  a  sp  dl 
as  the  most  thrilling  romance.  It  is 
graphically,  truly,  tenderly  writte!!, 
and  is  a  monument  of  tlie  sympatiiv 
and  ability  of  the  writer,  as  of  the 
genius  and  sorrow  of  her  lamented 
friend. 


The  British  Controversiaeist.  Vol. 
11.  Third  and  enlarijefl  Series.  Lon¬ 
don:  lloulston  and  Wright.  1850. 

Thf  English  monarch  who  preferred 
to  determine  a  cause  after  he  h.id 
heard  only  one  side,  since,  as  he 
av'eried,  if  he  listened  to  botli  he  was 
always  puzzled,  would  have  laid  his 
rovid  interdict  upon  the  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  an  ingenious  and  wicked 
device  for  entamjling  the  wits  of 
kings  and  lieges.  Its  chief  design  is 
to  provide  the  arena  upon  which 
well  •eijiiipp.al  combatants  may  con¬ 
tend  in  eouitly  but  earnest  strife  for 
the  litiirel  of  truth  in  Helds  religious, 
])hilosophical,  political,  and  economic. 
There  are  also  biogiapliieal  sketelu's, 
essays,  reviews,  and  litmary  gossip 
interesting  to  the  gmieral  leader. 
This  periodical  is  well  calculated  to 
promote  a  love  of  dispassionate  criti¬ 
cism  among  its  contrilmtors,  and  a 
large  and  judicial  spirit  among  its 
readers. 


A  School  and  College 'History  of 

England.  By  J.  C.  Curtis,  B.A. 

Lon.loii:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  aud  Co. 

This  history  is  primarily  designed,  as 
its  title  indicates,  for  the  young.  It 
begins  with  that  ultima  thuh  of  our 
annals,  “  the  year  n.c.  54,”  and  clo.ses 
at  a  date  no  h‘ss  recent  than  Novem¬ 
ber,  1.^.5B.  To  tell  the  story  of  full 
uiiieteeii  centuries  in  the  Ijiief  com¬ 
pass.. of  some  5(M)  pages,  so  that  it 
sliall  lie  at  once  comprehensive  and 
interesting,  is  not  an  easy  task,  as 
many  failures  have  sutHeieiitly  prov(‘d. 
We  may,  therefore,  the  more  heartily 
congratulate  Mr.  Curtis  upon  a  sue- 
ce.«is,  which  may  perhaps  be  paitialiy 
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aul  ilnilaMo  t*>  liis  profc'^sidnal  kiH*w- 
le(iu(‘ — a.s  Vicc-Pi  iiu-i]»al  ami  Lecturer 
at  tlie  l>nrou;:h  Load  Traiiiiu^^  (  ’<»lle;ie 
— df  exactly  what  a  schdol  history 
oti^flit  to  he.  ^Ve  <louhi  iidt  tliat  he 
will  earn  the  ^natitmle  df  many  a 
schodl-hny  lor  havin;^  cldtlicd  tlie  out¬ 
lines  dt’ EiiLrlish  history  in  so  ]>leasant 
a  dress  :  while  the  more  advanced 
reader  will  appreciate  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment  with  which  his 
oj)inion  of  men  and  things  is 
generally  characterised.  We  may 
mention,  that  in  onler  to  ]uo- 
mote  the  completeness  of  the  work, 
much  supjdementary  information  is 
furnished  of  the  history  of  religion, 
trade,  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manners  ami  customs,  andthat  intelli- 
gihle  genealogical  tables  are  supplied 
at  the  comimuicemeiit  of  the  history 
of  each  period. 


Shelley  Memorials,  erom  VrinENTTC 
S(3i  KCES.  Edited  t>y  l.adv  Shelley.  To 
\vliieh  is  appended  an  Essay  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  by  i’erey  liysshe  Shelley,  now 
first  printed.  London :  Smith,  Elder, 
anil  Co.,  Cornhill. 

The  occasion  of  the  pnldication  of 
th  ese  Memorials  is  the  rt'ci'iit  ‘‘  Life  of 
Shelley,’’  which  was  de  Heated  to  the 
lady  who  edits  this  volume,  ;ind  was 
supposed  td  have  her  and  lier  family’s 
sanction.  It  now  appears  that  the 
family  are  indignant  at  the  misuse 
matle  of  tin*  materials  they  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  author  of  that  life, 
ami  at  the  liberty  In*  has  taken  with 
tln*ir  name  :  and  hemr  these  Me¬ 
morials  are  published  by  way  of  juo- 
te>t  and  refutation.  We  c.innot  enter 
into  this  <|uarr»*l  ;  but  we  are  glad 
that  l..adv  Shelh‘V  has  laid  the>e 
M  cmorials,  in  the  >hape  of  original 
lettt‘is  from  and  to  ^Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Shelley,  bid'ore  the  public.  Such  a  life 
as  that  of  Shelley  r(*ads  the  most 
solemn  and  profound  lessons  to  this 
ag«*.  and  they  cannot  be  too  freipiently 
repeateil.  It  shows  the  misery  of 
life,  if  at  the  heart  of  its  agita¬ 
tion  there  be  not  central  peace — if 
tlie  religious  faith  which  must  be 


the  groumlwork  of  everv  grrat 
nature  be  not  settled  ami  stable. 
We  do  not  consider  this  vohune  to 
change  the  comnum  estimate  uf  Si),. 1- 
ley’s  character  save  in  one  impoitant 
res]H*ct,  viz.,  it  t«  lls  us  that  the  bl.n  Ic 
intidelity  of  his  “  (^hieen  Mab” 
the  savage  delirium  of  his  veiy  v.iuh.t. 
est  days,  wh(*n  chafed  and  tdini,.i,t,’^j 
he  scarce  knew  what  he  wrote  ;  but 
was  lejuidiated  by  himself  as  \v,,t‘ul 
trash,  and  can  in  nowise  be  reganb  .l 
as  the  dUltlow  of  his  proper  iiatuic, 
or  to  represent  the  settled  convicti,,u 
of  his  maturity. 

What  an  undertone  of  discordant 
sadness  runs  through  this  life  of  ibe 
:  passionate,  loving  Shelley.  Tiiero 
is  no  rest,  no  faith,  no  hope  in 
,  it  ;  and  the  atlection  he  wins  l>y  lii? 

pure  fantastic  earnestness  but  makes 
I  us  grie\e  the  more  for  his  ill-cloaktd 
}  misery.  The  tln)Ught  of  his  hfo 
I  lingers  in  our  memory  like  the  wail 
:  of  a  pine-forest,  which  seems  bui- 
i  deiied  with  an  unearthly  soriuw; 

'  and  it  is  thus  we  think  of  Shclb  v 
i  What  a  ditference  if  his  unijui,*. 
wild,  yet  beautiful  nature  had  ln,n 
brought  into  }*eace  with  (Hxl  thnne.h 
I  Jesus  Christ  -  if  the  steady  ])iup.''e 
I  of  Divine  consecration  had  embiai  '  d 
;  and  bound  to  one  centre  iiisgeiieroMs 
impulses  and  splendid  talents,  —  if 
the  conviction  of  sin  had  humbi,  d 
him,  and  the  hn'e  of  holiness  had 
exalted  him,  and  the  cross  had  been 
the  model  and  inspiration  of  his  liib. 
Lut  he  liad  no  faith  ;  and  this  is  the 
St  mice  ot  his  weakness  and  his  sorrow. 
Even  his  genius  was  unnervtl 
and  dimmed  by  lack  of  faith  ;  lii.s 
imagination  was  without  contnd — 
the  har]>  strings  were  loovdy 
strung.  The  tirmness,  and  patience 
which  rtdigious  faith  alone  cotdd  in¬ 
duce  were  wanting  to  command  and 
chasten  himself  anti  his  t)wn  work; 
yet  he  hungeietl  after  this  Divine 
laith,  and  hi>  changing  theories  of  ibe 
univer>e,  like  the  mirage,  were  jdnin- 
tasies  awakent'tl  by  an  appetite  which 
they  only  tleceivetl  and  ctiultl  not 
satisfy,  l^oor  Shelley  I  His  life  is 
a  imuiumental  warning  raised  again 
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the  hijilnvay  of  our  times. 
M..V  its  sombre  truth  be  read  and 
p(«i'.(l**red  by  all  . 

*  ’flu*  K>'ay  ou  Christianity  must 
liuvf  biH‘U  a  'pueiile  ])ioduetion,  it  is 
M' eX'jui'itely  and  innocently  leeble. 
Tti  olconi- 

iiion  x'li'C  and  the  reasoninir  of  eveiy- 
ilav  lib*  'vere  involved,  Shelley  never 
,  >J;:jted  the  imbecility  (if  youth,  ile 
ivjanls  .Tesus,  the  founder  of  ( 'hrist- 
iaiiitv,  as  a  jLrreater  Socrates.  lie 
,liiiiinat('s  from  the  (Jospels  tho>e 
|,irt>  of  his  teachings  which  he  ad- 
and  attributes  tb(‘ni  to  desus 
(  hii>t.  All  the  rest  is  the  ex- 
oroccnce  of  apostolic  ijxnorance  and 
siipfi'tition.  Miiacles,  of  course, 
are  myths,  and  the  Epistles  the 
partial  and  false  ajiplication  of  the 
^r.vat  moral  j)rinciples  taught  by 
,b>iis  Christ.  Many  who  have  taken 
(^iiuam  ]Mab  as  the  exponent  of 
Slifllevs  religious  views,  will  be 
p’aiilied  with  the  more  human  senii- 
iir  iits  of  this  Essay  ;  and  we  are  ;^lad 
to  read  anything  that  will  make  us 
think  more  kindly  of  Shelley. 


Thi:  I’oFMs  OF  II  Ki.NE,  complete  ;  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  ()ri;Tinal  metres.  AVith  a 
Sketch  of  Heine’s  Life.  by  Edi^ar 
Alfred  bowriiij^.  Lv)ndon :  Longman 
and  Co.  H">U. 

Thi:  Tuilo(jy  ;  ok,  Dante’s  Tiikee 
Visions.  Inferno,  ou  the  Vision 
or  Hell.  Translated  into  English,  in 
the  metre  and  triple  rhyme  of  the 
original;  with  notes  and  illustrations, 
by  the  Eev.  John  Wesley  Thomas. 
Loudon:  11.  Ci.  liohn.  IboJ). 

We  have  chissed  these  two  transla¬ 
tions  togi'ther  for  notice,  more  for  the 
s.ike  of  the  contrast  they  present 
than  for  any  similarity.  Both  trans¬ 
lated  with  jri’CJit  ability,  we  nniy 
almost  say  with  consummate  aj)])re- 
ciation  of  the  originals-;.. both  reiaiii- 
ing  the  form,  tlie  metre,  and  the 
rhyme  of  the  originals  ;  we  have, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  two  tasks, 
as  gr<‘at  a  contrast  as  can  well  be 
atiurded  in  the  restdt.  The  Rev. 
d.  Tiiomas  has  confronted  a 


labour  of  great  and  acknowledged 
dithculty  ainl  magnitude— one  which 
many  have  attempted  —  in  which 
none  have  fully  succee<led.  Xtir  do 
we  think  that  such  success  will  ever 
be  com])lete.  Perhaps  Dante  might 
have  translated  Milton  had  he  been 
his  conteinjunary  —  p(‘rhaps  Milton 
might  have  translated  Dante  ;  but  in 
either  case  we  doubt  whether  the  plan 
of  translation  would  have  involved 
the  imiiatiim  of  the  rhythm.  Dwing 
to  the  widely  diverse  genius  of  the 
two  languages  it  seems  impossible 
that  an  exact  translation  cun  be 
brought  into  ab.xdutely  identical 
form  ;  and  if  this  be  done,  it  must 
necessarily  be  at  the  expiaise  of  some 
of  the  living  force  of  the  original. 
Such  is  the  case  in  the  instance  now 
under  notice.  Mr.  Thomas  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  wonderfully  in  keeping  to  the 
ti  rza  runa  of  Dante,  without  awkward¬ 
ness  of  intlection,  and  without  de¬ 
parture  from  the  sense  of  his  original ; 
the  translation  is  good — very  gooil  ; 

I  and  enriched  with  a  valuable  mass  of 
i  notes,  illustrative  of  the  historical 
ami  classical  allusions  ;  but  the  lire  and 
:  power  of  the  original  is  much  mis>ing ; 
j  this  we  believe  io  be  inevitable,  and 
I  we  accord  much  ]»raise  for  what  has 
;  been  (b»ne.  Mr.  'i  homas  will  henee- 
I  forth  take  high  rank  as  a  translator. 

Mr.  Bowling  is  an  exjierienced 
translator  ;  he  has  previously  given 
to  the  English  reader  e.\cellent  ver- 
i  sions  of  Schiller  and  (ioethe,  like  the 
present,  in  the  original  metres.  1 1  is 
task  is  an  easier  one,  in  many  resperts, 
than  that  just  noticed,  owing  to  tlie 
:  nature  both  of  the  language  and  of 
the  poems  ;  and  the  result  is  projior- 
!  tionately  more  acceptable  in  a  literary 
i  aspect.  Heine’s  poems  are,  of  coui.^e, 

!  essentially  (ierman,  in  tone,  in 
I  thought,  and  in  allusion  ;  yet  so  far 
I  as  manner  and  freedom  are  cmicerned, 
i  .Mi:JJo wring’s  translations  might  well 
I  jiass  for  originals.  There  is  a  careles.s 
I  rich  (ihaitdoii  about  them,  and  an  ex- 
I  haustless  vocabulary,  that  would 
mak(*  it  almost  ditticult  to  keep  in 
‘  mind  that  the  writer  was  not  revelling 
i  in  his  own  thoughts,  but  was  tied 
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down  to  the  renderinij  of  another’s. 
The  ]K)em3  themselves  will  he  found 
to  he  sumethin;^  new  to  the  Eui4:lisli 
reader  ;  they  are  Ih  ine,  and  no  one 
el>e.  A  strange  Ldeam  »)f  sadn(‘>s, 
yet  a  kind  of  |»layful  sadness,  llits 
over  the  whole,  which  seem  to  he 
like  the  iinhe;.mn,  iintinishi'd  oj)ium 
dnsuiis  of  a  niorhid  temperament  ; 
mere  cloud — shadowy  sketches  with- 
cmt  aim  or  coherence.  The  style,  and 
we  rejjret  to  say,  the  sentiment  are 
nut  inaptly  descrihed  in  “Atta  Troll 

SuTiiiiier-nijj^ht’s  droain !  All-faiitaslic, 

Aimless  is  my  sum;.  Yes,  aimless 

As  our  love  ami  as  our  liviiii;, 

As  Creator  ami  Creation. 

And  this  (piotation  lea«ls  us  to  remark 
that  we  do  not  think  any  advatitaire 
likely  to  accrue  to  any  n*ader’s  tone  of 
thought  or  morality  from  the  perusal  of 
these  poems.  Tht‘V  are  charming  verses 
hut  the  sentiment  is  very  generally 
ohjectionahle.  There  is  a  constant 
suspicion  arising  in  the  mind  that  the 
writer  had  no  faith  and  no  hojK‘  ; 
though  the  extiemely  fragmentary 
nature  of  ev(*n  tin*  long(‘r  pieces  for- 
bi  Is  too  hasty  a  conclusion.  Another 
grievous  fault  is  the  licentious  sen¬ 
suality  of  many  of  the  piamis.  Mr. 
Bowring  acknowledges  that  ‘‘there 
are  douhtless  many  of  the  ]>oems 
written  hy  Heine  that  we  could  wish 
had  nev4*r  lu  en  written,  and  that  we 
would  willingly  refrain  from  trans- 
l  iting.”  To  do  so,  he  thinks,  would 
have  given  an  incomjdete  if  not  an  in-  I 
correct  idea  t>f  what  the  p(»et  was  :  and  i 
we  would  have  thanked  Mr.  Bowring  i 
if  he  hail  allow  ed  us  to  keep  siu  h  an  * 
im]>erfect  conce]>tion  of  his  poet,  ' 
rather  than  exhibited  and  ditfused 
such  impurity,  though  it  unhaj)pily 
belonged  to  Heine.  An  English  jK»et  ^ 
would  have  been  tabooed  who  had  i 
written  such  loathly  verse  ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  think  better  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  who  makes  his  mind 
the  channel  for  such  tilth  to  pass  from 
a  foreign  literature  to  corrupt  our 
<ovn.  .'surely  it  is  not  Mr.  Bowring’s 
a!ubitier.  to  unveil  the  vices  of  foreign 
authors  simi'ly  that  we  may  have  a 
complete  idea  of  their  un- avi-ury  cha¬ 


racter.  If  so,  though  his  skill  i,  p-Mt 
wm  must  inform  him  his  work  is  evil’ 
and  w  ill  be  reprobated  by  every  pure 
and  honourable  man. 


The  Italian  War,  184S.9.  By  Ilenrv 
Lushingtoii. 

This  book  is  one  of  those  tributes  of 
pious  affection  which  yearly  issue  from 
the  press. by  which  generous  friendship 
seeks  to  ]>reserve  some  record  of  a 
life  too  early  w  ithere*!,  or  robbed  of 
o])portunity  to  fultil  the  promise  of 
its  dawn.  There  have  been  such  in 
every  circle.  We  can  all  rtcal  the 
image  of  some  vivid,  intense,  and 
graceful  spirit,  perhajis  the  brightest 
of  the  liand  who  surrounded  us  as  we 
entiTed  the  field  of  toil  and  struggle 
i  w’hich  we  name  life — one  whose  keen 
and  fine  organisation  secured  for  him 
an  early  and  brilliant  develojunent, 

^  and  iiromised  to  our  young  iiuagina- 
;  tions  to  open  an  easy  way  for  him  to 
the  highest  prizes  of  political,  literal  v, 

;  or  professional  life.  BiH  he  is  gone, 

I  cut  off  in  his  prime,  and  all  that  he 
I  has  left,  it  may  be,  is  a  few’  scraps  of 
verse  or  e<say,  and  a  wide-spread  im- 
pri'ssion  among  his  associates  that  he 
might  have  done  anything  within  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  very  highest  men 
of  the  time.  It  will  mostly  happ»m 
that  such  idols  of  their  circle  are 
men  of  morbid  vividness  and  intensity, 
through  the  action  of  some  fell  dis- 
eas(‘  which  fires  while  it  feeds  on  the 
vital  juices  of  brain  and  heart.  They 
stand  out  in  youth  from  their  circle 
because  their  blooil  courses  more 
brightly — too  brightly  to  last  ;  they 
fail  to  fulfil  the  juomise  of  their 
s])iTng  because  they  have  not  tiie 
stamina,  the  bottom,  needed  to  hold 
<ui  thnmgh  long  yearn  in  the  strife 
and  race  of  this  worhl’s  life.  John 
Stirling  was  a  notable  instance  of 
this— almost  typical.  The  centre  and 
idol  in  t'arly  life  of  a  Viand  of  men 
most  of  whom  had  larger  cajiacity  to 
serve  their  age  and  teach  mankind. 
But  he  was  all  nerve  ;  and  w’hile  th*’ 
joints  and  bauds  of  their  more 
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oir’lv  moulded  natures  were  form- 
‘iui:  he,  bright,  vivid,  ^n-aceful,  and 
radiant  with  life,  stood  like  a  young 
iViudlo  in  tlieir  midst. 

"  Sia  li  an  one,  though  in  smaller 
,„ra.>ure,  was  iieiiiy  Lushington. 
Tliat  tliere  was  a  rare  charm  about 
]iis  vouth,  and  rich  promise  about  his 
lijn'iiimr  nianh(M)d,  is  clear  from  the 
ti*>timony  of  men  to  mix  with  whom 
fani.liarly  is  in  itself  a  kind  of  fame. 
H,>  was  horn  in  1812,  and  entered  at 
Trinity  College,  Cainhridge,  in  182!). 
11  is  college  career,  which  promised  to 
be  a  most  hiilliaiit  one,  was  inter¬ 
rupted  hy  a  serious  attack  of  illness, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  a  chronic 
state  of  ill  health  under  which  he 
siiiicred  until  his  early  death  in  1805. 
IJoin  of  a  family  which  has  yielded 
nianv  distinguished  nieinl)ers  to  the 
service  of  the  State,  he  entered  life 
with  every  advantage,  and,  had  health 
been  grantcul  to  him,  he  might  easily 
have  achieved  distinction  in  the 
arena  of  political  life.  But  the  state 
of  his  health,  and  a  certain  moral 
laiTgour  which  often  mars  the  steady 
development  of  the  most  hrilliant 
men,  seem  to  have  prevented  that 
close  a]>plication  without  which  in 
such  an  age  as  ours  no  prizes  are  to  he 
won.  There  was  danger  of  his  sink¬ 
ing  into  the  mere  literary  idler 
through  life,  when,  in  1847,  Lord 
(Jrey  otfered  to  him  the  post  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the^  Government  of 
Malta.  He  gladly  accepted  the  of- 
hce,  and  devoted  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  the  fulHlinent  of  its  du¬ 
ties,  until  increasing  weakness  ren¬ 
dered  a  visit  to  England  necessary, 
as  the  only  chance  of  saving  his  life. 
Hut  the  disea.se  had  rooted  itself  too 
deeply  ;  on  his  way  home  he  died, 
August  ()th,  1855. 

The  sketch*  of  his  life  hy  his  friend 
Mr.  Venaldes  is  earnestly  and  grace¬ 
fully  written  ;  nor  will  werpiestion  the 
truth  of  its  judgment,  though  the  pas¬ 
sages  hoth  in  verse  and  j)rose  which 
are  cpioted  with  the  most  lofty  eulo- 
giuiii  seem  to  us  worthy  of  only  mo¬ 
derate  praise.  Mr.  Venahles  knew 
the  man  ;  we  know  hut  a  little  of  his 


I  work,  and  a  few  of  his  words.  His 
i  comrades  heard  his  word— that  is,  the 
i  words  plus  the  man  ;  we  hear  the 
j  words  only,  and  in  the  case  of  a  man 
like  Mr.  Lushington,  not  of  the  very 
;  highest  order,  this  is  an  essential  cou- 
j  sideration.  There  is  nothing  heyojid 
clear  and  clever  writing  in  anything 
i  contained  in  this  volume  of  Mr. 

'  Lushington’s  remains.  The  most  im- 
i  poitant  part  of  it  consists  of  two  es- 
j  says  contrihuted  to  the  “  Edinhuigh 
Keview,”  on  the  history  of  the  Italian 
j  struggle  in  1848-1).  Mr.  Lushington’s 
post  at  Malta  gave  him  a  good  oj>- 
jiortunity  of  studying  “  The  Italian 
.  (Question.”  He  availed  himself  of  it 
j  thoroughly.  The  essays  contain  a 
clear,  concise,  and  aide  history  of  the 
movement,  an  impartial  account  of 
the  causes  of  its  failure,  and  prophe- 
1  cies  concerning  the  future  of  Italy 
I  which  the  year  1851)  has  strikingly 
fultilled.  It  is  no  small  praise  to  say 
I  that  through  the  confusion  of  Italian 
j  politics,  Mr.  Lushington  forecast  with 
I  tolerable  certainty  the  destiny  of 
;  Piedmont  in  relation  to  Italy.  His 
words  of  warning  to  the  enfhiisiastic 
I  talkei’s  about  liberty  have  a  .striking 
i  bearing  on  the  analogous  condition  of 
Italy  at  the  present  day. 

I 

:  “  Enthusiasm,  to  bo  rospoctod,  must  bo 

deep  as  well  as  real  :  circnli  (clubs)  arc 
not  rogimonts,  torrifying  proclamations  do 
not  (lis}H*nso  with  accurate  drilling.  There 
may  be  flushes  and  outbursts  of  real  fetl- 
J  ing  —  demonstrations  of 'passion  by  no 
means  fictitious,  in  a  cause  worthy  of  the 
truest  passion;  floods  of  merited  invective, 
I  patriotic  tears,  embracings,  eloquence,  and 
;  effusions  without  end.  Yet,  compared  with 
I  all  these,  the  stern  stroke  of  the  world- 
I  dividing  sword  shall  not  be  ignoble.” 


Magdalene  :  a  Poem.  London:  Smith, 
j  Elder,  and  Co.  1859. 

In  the  medley  of  verse  before  us, 
there  are  both  very  fine  single  lines 
and  coiuldnations  of  lines — pathos, 

I  ability,  and  a  humane  spirit  pre- 
j  siding  over  their  composition,  and 
;  commending  the  fallen  woman  to  mir 
i  sympathies  and  our  cares.  The  his- 
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tory  of  these  unfortunates  is  well 
expressed  in  a  striking  couidi  t — 

“  1  hero  is  one  lot  for  all — a  Mazo  of  liLrlit, 
A  tlooponiiij;  shadow,  and  an  endless 
ni^dn.” 

Leaving  this  ingenious  and  |>iitlietic 
appeal  on  hehalf  (d  lliose  most  un¬ 
happy  beings,  w(‘  must  say  for  our¬ 
selves,  that  i?i  all  cases  of  inteipo>i- 
tion  for  their  rescue,  the  etfoit  must 
be  jn-ompt.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  aj)paratus  of  committees,  formal 
apj)lications,  and  canvassings  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  asvlums,  excludes  manv 
a  repenting  girl,  who  would  clasp  any 
means  of  instant  rescue  as  salvation, 
if  that  were  oidy  oU’ered  to  her  ac¬ 
ceptance.  An  awakening  conscience 
and  a  repentant  regret  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  may  l)e  lost  in  the  revel  of  the 
ensuing  night.  We  cannot  but  re- 
commend,  after  the  exam}de  of  Mrs. 
Shej>pard,  of  Frome  (see  Jiecont^  of 
December  7),  that  a  less  cumbrous, 
tedious,  ainl  expensive  process  be 
jmrsued  in  helping  tliese  wretched 
women  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond. 
Delay  is  death,  dam  Un^uiniur 
fiajtrit  inviita  atas.  Some  “save 
with  fear,  pulling  them  out  of  tiie 
hre.” 


Adventures  of  a  Mounted  Trooper 
ix  THE  Australian  Constabulary. 
London:  Koutledgo.  1850. 

Another  book  from  the  land  of 
kangaroos  and  dying  S(iuirrols,  black 
swans  and  ornithorhynchus,  the 
plague  of  dies  and  white  ants,  of 
boomerangs  and  woomeras,  labras 
and  corrobories,  gold  nuggets  and 
cattle  stations,  convicts  and  convict- 
trackers  !  And  a  seeming  true  one. 
Never  was  a  more  “round  unvarnished 
tale”  than  that  of  William  Furrows. 
He  paints  Australia  in  the  most  s(»ber 
colours  ;  his  own  adventures,  however 
exciting  to  himself  in  the  acting  or 
endurance,  are  of  the  most  common¬ 
place  kind  ;  ami  no  one  would  be 
attraett'd  by  either  the  style  or  the 

iTiTT 


I  incidents  narrated  to  trv  his  fortune 
I  in  an  emigrant  life.  Aifthiswe  take 
to  be  evidence  of  the  singular  verao'‘v 
of  the  record.  Qho<1  simitl  illn'i 
Vi  rum. 


l’\  UNLESS  DeNTVL  SuRGERY;  A  Popui  ar 

J’r.K  vTisK (*v  Congelation.  By  Walu r 
F.  Brindley,  Sheifitdd.  London, 

The  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  set 
forth  the  advantages  of  the  ap])i;catioii 
of  cold  as  a  local  amestlietic  duriinT 
the  extraction  of  teeth,  and  the  othel* 
operations  of  dental  suigerv,  over 
those  derived  from  ether,  chloroform 
or  electricity.  The  author  biietlv 
sketches  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  use  of  these  agents  ;  and  havin-r 
shown  cl(‘arly  the  objections  to  tlie 
,  general  aiuesthesis  produced  by  the 
'  two  fiuiner,  and  the  inetHciency  of 
'  the  latter,  with  reference  to  all  opem- 
j  tions  on  the  mouth,  he  juoceeds  to 
I  sh(»w  by  the  results  of  exj>erience  the 
etliciency  and  safety  of  congelation  of 
:  the  ])arts  ;  as  jiroducing  in  almost  all 
'  cases  great  immunity  from  pain,  and 
being  umler  any  circumstances  free 
’  from  the  danger  to  be  a])})rehendcd 
’  from  any  inhaled  agent.  He  examines 
candidly  the  objections  to  its  use  ; 
and  in  our  opinion  conn)letely  proves 
1  the  superiority  of  this  method  over 
all  those  hitherto  used.  The  style  nf 
j  the  work  is  modest  and  unpretending, 
and  therefore  such  as  is  well  adapted 
to  the  discussion  of  a  scientific  sub- 
ject. 

lioTTiNGS  OF  A  Lounger.  By  Frank 
Fowh'r.  London :  Koutledge. 

This  volume  consists  of  light  sketches 
for  light  reading,  the  largest  social 
fact  which  looms  over  the  waste  of 
its  very  shoal  waters  being  this,  viz., 
I  that  my  “  Lord  Farrenwide  ”  (Shaftes¬ 
bury  ?)  who  presides  over  religions 
meetings  at  “  Swillis’  rooms,”  dyes 
I  his  whi.>kers.  Whether  this  revela- 
j  tion  be  more  important  or  imperti- 
.  nent,  our  readers  must  determine. 

:ata. 


Ill  artiede  “Thomas  Becket,”  page  263,  for  Herbert  de  Bertram  read  Herbert  of 
Bosh  am. 

In  ‘‘  Brief  Xot ices,”  page  319,  first  column,  for  /Fe  do  not  agree  iviih  Dr.  (^am}>heil 
to  the  GOOD  results,  evil  results. 
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The  STAR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  was  fouAded  in  the  Year 

1813. 

The  advantages  it  offers  to  Assurers  include  all  the  benefits  which  have 
been  developed  during  the  progress  of  the  system  of  Life  Assurance.  * 

BONUS. — Three  distinct  calculations  have  been  made  with  a  view  of 
appropriating  the  surplus  sum  or  profit  arising  from  the  operations  of  the 
Society.  At  the  last,  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1859,  the  Actuary 
reported  that,  after  putting  by  £180,379  ISs.  lOd.  as  a  reserve  for 
future  contingency,  there  was  available  for  division  £67,347  15s.  9d. ; 
and  the  following  Tables  will  show  the  practical  effect  of  this  and  previous 
divisions  at  the  ages  specified 


! 

Age  at 

I  Entrance. 

Sum 

.\ssured. 

Amount  paid  to 
the  Office. 

Bonus  added  to  the 
Sum  asMured  in 
Fifteen  Years. 

Total  amount 
now  payable. 

* 

' 

£ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

X 

8.  d. 

15 

1000 

248 

15 

0 

183 

19 

0 

1183 

19  0 

1  20 

1000 

280 

0 

0 

190 

12 

0 

1190 

12  0 

1  25 

1000 

319 

7 

6 

201 

12 

0 

1201 

12  0 

I  30 

1000 

365 

12 

6 

207 

0 

0 

1207 

0  0 

1  35 

1000 

419 

7 

6 

217 

0 

0 

1217 

0  0 

1  40 

1000 

486 

17 

6 

236 

0 

0 

1236 

0  0 

1  45 

i 

1000 

t 

565 

12 

6 

249 

0 

0 

1249 

0  0 

The  following  are  specimens  of  reductions  in  lieu  of  the  last  Bonus,  for 
Five  Years  ending  1864  :  —  , 


Sum 

Assured. 

[ 

Annusl  Premium  j 

Age. 

1 

Annual 

Premiums. 

Reduction. 

now  payable  for  the  I 
*  next  fire  years,  j 

i 

£ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

25 

'  1000 

21 

5 

10 

5 

16 

\msm 

1000 

24 

7 

6 

6 

13 

0 

17 

14 

1  35 

-1000 

-27 

19- 

2 

-  r  14 

0 

20 

6 

2  1 

40 

iooo 

32 

9 

2 

8 

19 

0 

23 

10 

2 

45 

1000 

37 

14 

2 

10 

8 

0 

27 

6 

2 

50 

1000 

45 

5 

0 

12 

12 

0 

32 

13 

0 

55 

fdoo 

56 

15 

10 

16 

6 

0 

40 

9 

10 

1000 

72 

7 

6 

21 

2 

0  1 

61 

5 

®  , 

1 

An  inspection  of  these  Tables  show  results  which  have  but  few  equals 
in  the  history  of  life  Assurance  ;  and  a  comparison  with  those  obtained 
during  the  same  term  by  any  similar  Institution  is  invited.  Prospectuses 
and  every  other  information  will  be  forwarded  on  application  to 

(182)  JESSE  HOBSON,  Secretary, 


LONDON. 


MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Ctmptranfe  aub  General  |Probibtnt  Institution, 

1  ADELAIDE  PLACE,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  LONDON. 

Established  1840. 

By  this  Inititution  upwards  of  23,000  Foliciei  havt  been  issued, 

And  during  the  l4Ut  Four  Years  upwards  o/ 10,000  New  Members  have  been  added. 

Business  of  the  Tear  endi^  Slat  December,  1859. 

Policies  Issued.  Amount  Assured.  New  Premiums 

3,368  £503,580  ~  |  £17,230  3s.  5d. 

A  ralantion  of  the  Assets  and'  Liabilities  of  the  Institution  is  made  every  Five  Years.  At  the  last 
valuation  in  1855  a  bouus  was  declared,  ranging  from  35  to  75  per  cent  on  the  total  amount  of 
Premiums  paid. 

Statement  of  Business  in  the  Five  Years  preceding  the  last  valuation,  compared  with  that 

of  the  follo^Jdng  Four  Years  : — 

From  January,  1851,  to  December,  1855—5  Years. 

Policies  Issued.  Amount  Assured.  Annual  Premiums. 

6,426  £1,016,679  £35,000  Os.  Od. 

From  January,  1856,  to  January,  1860-4  Years. 

Policies  Issued,  Amount  Assured.  Annual  Piemiumt. 

10,679  £1,584,285  £55,178  83.  lOd. 

Accumulated  Capitals  Annual  Income. 

December,  1855.  I  £138,408  I  £43,162  Os.  Od. 
December,  1859.  £285,000  £93,000  Os.  Od. 

Increase  in  4  Years.  £146,592  I  £49,838  Os.  Od. 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  effected  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  or  to  the  District 
or  Local  Agents. 

Assurances  effected  in  the  present  year  will  participate  in  the  Bonus  to  be  declared  early  in  1861. 

ROBERT  WARNER,  Esq.,  8  Crescent,  Cripplegate,  London,  Chairman. 
W.  R.  BAKER,  Resident  Director, 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution  will  he  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
Bishopsgaie  Street,  on  Monday,  May  2Sth,  at  2  o'clock, 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Academic  Reform  and  University  Representation.  Lectures  on  the  History  of  England.  Lecture  2nd. 
By  James  Heywood,  F.R.8.  London  :  Edwd.  By  Wm.  Longman.  London  :  Longman  andCo. 

T.  WTiitlield.  Le  Pope,  Les  Empereurs  et  La  Revolution.  Par 

After  Many  Days.  A  Tale  of  Social  Reform.  By  un  Catholique  Anglais.  London  :  W.  Jeffs. 

Seneca  Smith.  London :  W.  Tweedie.  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Church  Life  in  Australia, 

Alban.  A  Narrative  Poem.  By  William  Thurston.  &c.  By  Thomas  Binney.  London ;  Jackson 

London  :  Judd  and  Glass.  and  Wailford. 

Amy’s  Kitchen.  A  Village  Romance.  By  the  Love  and  Labour,  or  ork  and  its  Reward.  By 
Author  of  “  A  Trap  to  catch  a  Sunbeam.”  Kate  Pyer.  London :  Thickbroom  and  Stapel- 

London  :  Lockwood  and  Co.  ton. 

Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer.  By  Thos.  Tyrwhitt,  Malone,  Life  of  Edmond.  BySir  J.  Prior,M.R.LA., 
F.R.S.  Vol.  2.  Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol.  F.S.A.,  &c.  London:  Smith,  Elder, &  Co. 

Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms.  By  Wm.  De  Manse  Garden  (The).  Bv  Nathaniel  Paterson, 
Burgh,  D.D.  London  ;  James  Blackwood.  D  D.  London  :  Jas.  Blackwood. 

Davsat  Muirhead.  Ix)ndon  :  James  Blackwood.  Metaphysics  (A  Treatise  on).  Chiefly  in  reference 
Deborah’s  Diary.  A  Fragment.  By  the  Author  to  llevealed  Religion.  By  the  Rev  John  H. 

of  “Mary  Powell.”  London:  Hall,  Virtue,  Macmahon,  M.A.  London  :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

'  and  Co.  National  Life  Boat  Institution.  Annual  Report. 

Harr>’  Birkett.  The  Story  of  a  Man  who  helped  Protestant  Church  .Alliance.  Thoughts  and  Facts, 
Himself.  By  the  Author  of  “  Town  Life,”  &c.  &c. 

London  ;  Wm.  Tweedie.  Robert  Owen  and  his  Philosophy.  By  Wm.  Lucas 

Heb^w.  The  Easiest,  as  well  as  the  most  Interest-  Sargeant-  London :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

ing  of  the  Ancient  Languages.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Sacred  Musings,  &c.  By  Mary  Ann  Schimmel- 
P.  Irwine,  M.A.  London  :  Hamilton  and  Co.  Penninck.  I.ondon  :  *Longn\an  and  Co. 

History  of  the  English  Church  to  the  Reformation  Songs  of  the  Heart.  By  a  Penitent.  London ; 
(Kurte.)  By  the  Rev  Alfred  Edersheim,  Ph.D.  Warren  Hall  and  Co. 

Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clarke.  State  of  Authorised  Biblical  Revision.  By  Jas. 

Ingoldsbv  Letters  on  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy.  Heywood,  F.R  S.  London :  Edward  T.  \STiit- 
London :  Partridge  and  Co.  field. 

Ingoldsby  Letters  on  the  Revision  of  the  Book  of  Statistics  of  New  Zealand  for  1858,  compiled  from 
Common  Prayer.  London  :  Partridge  and  t)o.  Official  Records.  Auckland :  W.  C,  Wil^n. 

Interpretations  of  Prophecy.  By  Major  J.  Scott  Theory  and  Practice  of  Harmony  and  Composition. 

Phillips.  London  :  We’rthcim  and  Co.  By  Samuel  Barr.  Glasgow  :  J.  H.  De  Monti. 

Land  (The)  and  the  Book.  London  :  T.  Nelson  and  Three  Years  in  Turkey.  By  J.  Mason,  L.R.C.S.E. 
8on«  London;  John  Snow* 


